











WITH SUPPLEMENT—MUSICAL ALLIANCE BANQUET 
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MUSICAL ALLIANCE BEGINS MOVE 
FOR WIDER INTRODUCTION OF MUSIC 





Prominent in All Departments of Musical 
ssioner of Education Claxton, as Guest of 


Honot,. uggests Pian for Procedure and Gives Assurance of 


His Depattment’s Support 


CO-OPERATION OF MAYOR OF NEW YORK IS PROMISED 


Leaders in Educational and Professional Lines Gather to Hear John C. 
Freund, Mayor Preston of Baltimore, Ex-Congressman Murray: Hul- 
bert, Chief Justice Isaac F. Russell, Rubin Goldmark, Josef Stransky, 
David Bispham, Kitty Cheatham, Mrs. William R. Chapman and Percy 
Hemus Speak on Aims of Alliance 


EFINITE action, toward the realiza- 

tion of its aims was taken by the 
Musical Alliance of the United tates 
on Tuesday night of last week at its 
dinner in honor of Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, at the Biltmore in New York. 
Nearly 250 persons, including many who 
are prominent in the musical and edu- 
cational life of the country, were present, 
and the whole proceedings were attended 
by a spirit of enthusiasm and coopera- 
tive interest that gave convincing assur- 
ance that the Alliance will accomplish 
what it has set out to do. 

Besides a tentative plan offered by 
Commissioner Claxton, for the system- 
atic introduction of the study of music 
in the public schools of America, as a 
major subject, the two outstanding fea- 
tures of the evening were the definite 
assurances given by representatives who 
spoke with authority, that the Educa- 
tional Department of the United States 
Government and the Mayor of the City 
of New York are disposed to cooperate 
with the Alliance in the fulfillment of 
its objects. : 

There have been meetings, business 
and social, of many organizations in the 
musical world and industries, but such 
gatherings were confined only to those in- 
terested in the particular organization to 
which they belong. This dinner at the 
Biltmore marked the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States that prominent 
persons representing all the activities of 
our musical life, including as well the 
musical industries, met for a common 
purpose. 

The dinner itself was finely chosen and 
well served. On the right of John C. 
Freund, the president, who acted as 
toastmaster, were Commissioner Clax- 
ton, Mrs. Preston, Chief Justice Rus- 
sell, Hon. Murray Hulbert, Commis- 
sioner of Docks and Ferries; Mrs. John 
C. Freund, David Bispham, Mrs. Milton 
Weil, Pierre V. R. Key, of the New York 
World, Hollis Dann of Cornell Univers- 
ity, George W. Pound, general manager 
of the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. Frank E. Rix, Supervisor of 
Music in the Public Schools of New York. 

To Mr. Freund’s left was the Hon. 
James H. Preston, Mayor of Baltimore; 
Josef Stransky, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York; Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, president of 
the Rubinstein Club; Milton Weil, Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, conductor of the 
Maine Festivals; Rubin Goldmark, the 
composer; Miss Preston, Frederick R. 
Huber, manager of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra; William Schroedér and 
Percy Hemus, the noted baritone. 

The full list of those present will be 


found in the illustrated supplement to 
this issue. Some of those present came 
from Boston, Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., Scranton, 
Pa., and other cities. 

After the dinner when Mr. Freund 
rose to call the meeting he received an 
extraordinary welcome. After consider 
able applause the whole company rose in 
his honor. 

Mr. Freund then called upon Percy 
Hemus to conduct the assemblage 
through a stanza of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which was sung with high 
spirit. After this was done, he said: 


Letters and Telegrams of Regret 


“Among the many letters of regret 
that I have received from prominent per- 
sons who would have been delighted to 
have attended, is one from Frieda Hem- 
pel, in which she expresses her enthusi 
astic support of the Alliance and _ its 
aims, and regrets that having to leave 
town on her concert tour, she cannot be 
with us. 

“But for the recent death of her 
father, Marie Mattfeld would have been 
with us. 

“Herbert S. Sammond, who is conduct 
ing the singing at the Coast Defense 
Forts Hamilton, Wadsworth and Tilden, 
sends you all greeting and regrets that 
his duties prevent his being with us. 
He states in his letter: ‘The Musical 
Alliance is a fine thing, and you are 
going about it in the right way.’ 

“But for another engagement, Arthur 
Farwell would have been with us. 

“Mrs. MacDowell would have been with 
us, but that she is on the Pacific Coast. 

“W. K. Brice, the backbone of the New 
York Community Chorus, would have 
been with us, but that he has just been 
sent on a special trip by the War De- 
partment. 

‘“Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the composer, 
sends a letter of encouragement and in- 
dorsement, in which she says: ‘It is 
with keenest regrets that I cannot hear 
the Hon. Philander P. Claxton give his 
exposition of the scheme to improve mu- 
sic in the public schools. I am a firm 
believer in the prime importance of giv- 
ing the best instruction in music to our 
young and growing children.’ 

“Percy Grainger regrets deeply that 
he cannot come, on account of his mil- 
itary duties. They have a concert this 
night. Wishes us good luck. 

“Dr. Frank Crane, the eminent writer 
of the New York Globe, says that he 
would have been glad to have been with 
us, but that he made an engagement to 
speak this evening in Newark. But 
adds: ‘I wish to assure you of my en- 
tire sympathy with your cause, and my 
disappointment at not being able to get 
some of the inspiration of the gathering.’ 

“But for a concert to-night, Harold 
Bauer would have been with us. Sends 
not only his regrets, but says the even- 
ing should be a noteworthy event. Sends 
heartiest and best wishes. 

“Albert Reiss, of the Metropolitan, but 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Distinguished Prima Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company Who Will 
Become an American Citizen Through Her Forthcoming Marriage to Wil- 
liam B. Kahn. The Portrait Shows Her as a Student in Lortzing’s “The 


Poacher.” (See Page 11) 





for having to go to Philadelphia to sing 
to-night in ‘Mme. Butterfly,’ would be 
with us. 

“But for being away from New York, 
Efrem Zimbalist and his wife would have 
heen with us. They send regrets and 
ever so much good luck. 

“U. S. Senator Wadsworth sends you 
good will and greeting, and states that 
his duties do not permit him to leave 
Washington at this time. He sends, 
however, best wishes and assurances of 
his good will, sympathy and support. 

“Alexander Russell is heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement. But for be 
ing away from the city, he would be 
with us. He says: ‘I want you to count 
on me for anything I can do to assist 
the work. Power to you.’ 

i 


as mail matter of the Second Class 











“Mme. Fremstad wants you to know 
that she is with us in spirit, if not in 
person. 

“Maud Powell and her husband, H. 
Godfrey Turner, would have been here. 
They send their kindest regards and 
good wishes, but just about this time our 
distinguished American violinist is con- 
certizing out in Oregon and Washington 

“Edmund Gram, president of the Pi 
ano Merchants’ Association of the United 
States, says: ‘I greatly appreciate the 
efforts you are making in the direction 
of featuring and improving the condi 
tions of music in the public schools.’ 

“These are but a few pf the many 
persons who, but for absence from tne 
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“Le Coq d’Or” Adds Rare and Luminous 
Page to the Metropolitan’s History 
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Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Work, Pro- 
duced as Opera-Pantomime, 
Excites Profound Admiration 
and Joy at American Premiére 
—A  Fine-Fibered Score, 
Which ““Takes on Likeness of 
an Incontestable Masterpiece” 
—A Keen Political Satire 
Clothed in Fantastic and En- 
chanting Artistic Raiment— 
Bolm Heads _ Terpsichorean 
Principals and Wins Triumph 
—RBarrientos at Her Best as 
Vocal ‘““Queen’’—Double Cast 
Praised 


7 the chronicle of the current 
operatic season comes to be re- 
tailed. and judicially summarized not 
many weeks hence the most decidedly 
pregnant and artistic achievements of 
the Metropolitan will be signalized in two 
works deviating most essentially from 
the orthodox pathways of opera. Liszt’s 
“Saint Elizabeth,” being neither basic 
lyric drama, on the one side, nor bona 
fide oratorio, on the other, addresses it- 
self to the tenderest sensibilities of all 
not committed on principle to the deroga- 
tion of Liszt, in the character of a “mu- 
sical legend’—a conveniently elusive 
formula. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq 
d’Or” (“The Golden Cock’), which had 
its first American hearing on Wednes- 
day evening of last week, is, for want of 
a happier term, defined as an “operatic- 
pantomime” and requires a dual cast in 
its presentation—something hitherto un- 
dreamed of in the simple philosophy of 
the ordinary opera-goer. But apart even 
from that, it differs so completely and 
refreshingly in character and procedure 
from anything else in the répertoire, 
present or past, that the spectator finds 
himself translated in a flash to a new 
world—a world of luxuriant fantasy, of 
strange, enticing conceits, delectable be- 
wilderments, whimsy run mad. To in- 
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A Characteristic Moment in “Le Coq d’Or.” “Amelfa” (Queenie Smith) Tells “King Dodon’s” Subjects of the Monarch’s 


That establishment, on its part, goes to 
honorable lengths in this venture to 
atone for a winter of many scarlet sins. 


Restores “Lost” Prestige 


A decade or so of experiment seems 
to have fostered the conviction in man- 
agerial breasts that Russian opera is an 
enterprise of dubious profit and illusory 
artistic possibilities Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique Dame” failed ignominiously 
enough to plant the seed of suspicion con- 
cerning all things Muscovite in any oper- 
atic impresario’s heart. “Boris,” on the 








fail him. 
which can foretell trouble. 


assembles hi 
iously onto his wooden steed. 


bride. 


or position. 








The Story of “Le Coq d’Or” 


King Dodon, a lazy and gluttonous ruler, well in his dotage, is greatly 
annoyed by his war-like neighbors. 'His counsellors from whom he seeks advice 
The Astrologer finally brings him the wonderful Golden Cock, 
The bird alternately alarms and quiets and the 
King goes to bed, but is presently aroused by a decided call to arms. He 
warriors and starts against the enemy, after climbing labor- 


His army is defeated in battle and his <ons slain. 
despair a tent rises out of the earth and from it emerges the beauteous Queen 
of Shemakha, who woos the King and easily wins him. He will make her his 
But their honeymoon is not a blissful one, for she insists upon 
amusements which her husband scarcely thinks compatible with his dignity 


On their return to his palace they quarrel. 
minds the King of his promise to give him anything he wishes in exchange 
for the Cock, and demands in compensation nothing less than the Queen. 
Dodon, in a rage, strikes him dead, as it appears. 
Dodon, with a blow of his beak, whereupon the people break out into lament- 
ations over the ruler who, as they will admit, often ill-treated them and 
wonder where they can find another such master. 
and in an epilogue before the curtain, bids the audience dry their tears as the 
story is but fable and only he and the Queen are human beings. 


But as he gives way to 


The Astrologer appears, re- 


The Cock flies down, kills 


The Astrologer revives, 














fer that there is a greater difference be- 
tween “The Golden Cock” and “Boris” 
than between “Boris” and “Aida” is 
scarcely to exaggerate. In consideration 
of its amazing originality and unprece- 
dented, fantastical nature its popular in- 
dorsement last week was proportionately 
gratifying. And the success of the piece 
approached the measure of a triumph. 
Unless this titillating new relish should 
unaccountably pall on the taste of the 
public, the novelty should abide at the 
Metropolitan for a long time to come, 





contrary, conquered so effectually as to 
have justified a wholesale importation of 
operas grown anywhere between Arch- 
angel and Astrakhan. The Metropolitan 
management disappointed those who 
hoped for “Khovantschina.” Instead, it 
served up “Prince Igor,” of which a little 
was good and a great deal almost very 
bad. The expectations raised by Mous- 
sorgsky were depressed by Borodine and 
there came to prevail a disposition to 
regard “Boris” as the only manifestation 
of operatic Russianism that could seri- 


Present Return from the War (Act III) 


ously count in American estimation. 
Only a chosen few gave evidence of real- 
izing that Russian opera is a multiform 
growth, diverse, variegated, bearing 
fruits of such antithetical stripe as a 
“Life for the Czar,” a “Stone Guest,” a 
“Eugen Onegin,” a “Boris Godounoff,” a 
“Demon,” an “Ivan the Terrible,” a 
“Sniegoroutchka.” The war, having large- 
ly shut off the supply of mediocre imports 
from Italy, France and Germany, prac- 
tically forced the management into fresh 
explorations of the Russian warehouse. 
The pendulum swings once more into the 
position to which “Boris” brought it five 
long years ago. If “Igor” weakened 
faith in the lyric drama of that na- 
tion, “Le Coq d’Or” restores it. 

Now, Nikolai Andrryevitch Rimsky- 
Korsakoff composed, in addition to a 
considerable quantity of orchestral 
works in larger and smaller forms and 
a number of songs, sixteen operas, of 
which “Le Coq d’Or” is the last. A cer- 
tain Vladimir Bielsky wrote the libretto, 
founded on one of the great Pushkin’s 
poetic fairy tales. The result was a 
kind of mad-sad-glad folk-lore extrava- 
ganza, tart with the finest vinegar of 
politicul satire. Nikolai Andreyevitch 
finished the music in 1907 and died in 
June or the following year, before the 
work on w.aica he had expended more 
than ordinary pains had its stage chris- 
tening. There were czars in Russia in 
those days and likewise a censorship that 
scrutinized dramatic and operatic works 
with a fond, paternal eye and a tender 
solicitude for the best interests of au- 
tocracy. That eye penetrated the tenu- 
ous veil of nursery legend and espied 
beneath it dire offense to Russian Jun- 
kerdom. In 1909 the work did manage 
to get a private hearing in Moscow and 
shortly afterward in Petrograd. But it 
neither interested the public nor un- 
seated the aristocrats. 


Adventures of the Score 


Four years later Diaghileff’s Russian 
Ballet, having set the Seine ablaze, gave 
it at the Chatelet in Paris. Diaghileff, 
to whose mill all was grist—even sym- 
phonic poems and piano pieces—saw no 
reason for standing abashed before a 
mere opera and took “Le Coq d’Or” un- 
der his wing. The indispensable Michael 
Fokine made the necessary alterations. 
The action, being lavishly mimetic and 
terpsichorean, lent itself splendidly to 
interpretation by his elaborately pranc- 
ing forces. But as Rimsky-Korsakoff 





had given his characters highly ornate 
and significant music to sing, it became 
necessary to institute some manner of 
revolutionary cémpromise. The ingeni- 
ous Fokine solved the difficulty by pro- 
viding a supplementary cast of alter 
egos, who would vocalize while disposed 
comfortably somewhere or other, in sight 
or out of it, the ballet meantime miming, 
posing, dancing and gesticulating to the 
limit. It took some trouble to determine 
the best place for the singers. There 
was talk of scattering them through the 
orchestra pit or in the wings. Finally 
they were put unceremoniously on the 
stage. The composer’s widow got wind 
of the affair and flew into a rage, as she 
had in 1912, when Diaghileff availed him- 
self or “Scheherazade,” brought suit in 
the French courts and obtained a tem- 
porary injunction after the first per- 
formance in June, 1914. Obliged to put 
up a bond of three thousand francs, 
Diaghileff dropped the work as far as 
France was concerned, though he did 
present it in London, where no difficulties 
of copyright hindered him. In London 
Rimsky’s son, Andrew, wrote a biting 
letter of protest to the Times, inveighing 
vigorously, among otner things, against 
“the division of the action from the 
singing” and a “multitude of clumsily 
executed cuts.” 

It is, none the less, the Diaghileff ver- 
sion which is given at the Metropolitan. 
Theoretically indefensible and obviously 
resulting in an impression and a total 
effect quite at variance with the com- 
poser’s intent, it quickly justifies itself 
to the spectator by virtue of the ex- 
traordinary character of the play and 
the music. The thing is inconceivable 
without an utter extravagance of mobil- 
ity on the part of all the figurants and 
the almost constant intricate choreogra- 
phy which gives the piece so much of its 
inimitable nationalistic flavor; and the 
singer does not live who could effectually 
combine these things with simultaneous 
facility in song, particularly as the vocal 
parts in “Le Coq d’Or” are by no means 
easy. Rimsky has here demanded more 
than ever did Wagner in his most exi- 
gent moments. It is perfectly credible 
that the comparative failure of the opera 
in Russia was due to the inability of the 
singers engaged in interpreting it to 
mime the parts with the unremitting 
energy, vitality and rhytnm demanded— 
or else, contrariwise, to the vocal inade- 
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The Opening Scene of “Le Coq d’Or.” 
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quacy of the mimes. As a form the 
structural plan of the amended “Cog 
d’Or” belongs with such gratuitous art 
compromises of history as the “Amfi- 
parnasso” of Orazio Vecchi, produced 
during the last years of the sixteenth 
century—or immediately prior to the 
birth of opera—in which hybrid affair 
singers concealed from view comple- 
mented the speech and “business” of the 
actors on the stage with simultaneous 
vocal music, couched in the madrigal 
style of the day. But untenable as it is 
in esthetic or logical principle and in- 
utile toward serious dramatic transac- 
tion, it gains its legitimacy in this 
case by reason of the singular na- 
ture of the work itself. At that, the 
scheme hardly operates with the results 
intended. The listener quickly feels the 
impossibility of associating voices, pro- 
ceeding from singers ensconced on one 
part of the stage, with individuals exe- 
cuting complex and palpitant choreogra- 
phy in quite a different and remote local- 
ity. Only in respect to the chorus 
is something of a credible illusion 
established. Subconsciously, therefore, 
the auditor accepts the vocalism as im- 
personal, an integral part of the musical 
fabric rather than the utterances of the 
people in the play. And while movement 
and gesture are reasonably synchrénized 
with the text as sung, the inclination 
is strong—in the first and third acts 
especially—to take the thing in the 
spirit of a pantomimic ballet rather than 
the opera for which the composer de- 
signed it. Two or three times, in fact, 
song seems almost superfluous and ob- 
trusive. 


Tapping Russia’s Heart 


When “Boris” was first produced in 
this city the present reviewer was moved 
to describe it as a “musical compendium 
of the soul of the Russian people.” In 
analogous fashion “Le Coq d’Or” is an 
epitome and an essential concentration, 
musically, dramatically, pictorially of 
the spirit and substance of Russian folk- 
lore. Its scenes are peopled with the 
human types and the divers and amiable 
beasts of Russian legend, which is rich, 
varied, highly colored and fanciful as 
no other. The prismatic dream-stuff of 
the Arabian Nights, seasoned with an 
impalpable pungency of far Cathay, be- 
guiles and exhilarates the senses, and all 
unperceived at first blush, ultimately 
discloses a superfine precipitate of irony. 
It is all expressed in visual and audible 
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terms no less deliciously bizarre, novel 
and arresting because the lamented 
Diaghileff Ballet dealt in things out- 
wardly of the same order. Indeed, to 
many who witnessed last week’s per- 
formance, “Le Coq d’Or” appeared the 
belated fulfilment of a promise. Such 








Mr. Bolm as “King Dodon” on the Throne. 
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paradox, it must be seen to be visual- 
ized. Such a diversity of co-equal ele- 
ments enter into it that the whole prod- 
uct takes on, in constructive principle, a 
sort of Wagnerian character. Yet an 
analysis of these elements, pertinent 
though it is in a critical survey, can con- 


The “Queen of Shemakha” (Rosina Galli) and the “Astrologer” (Mr. Bonfiglio) 
in Act III 


the Russian Ballet should have been, but 
was not. Or rather it contained the most 
distinctive virtues of that organization’s 
choicest offerings, enhanced by supple- 
mental factors of a glittering, exotic 
charm. 
The Guiding Souls 

To an illuminating description “Le 

Cog d’Or” offers many obstacles. In a 


tribute very little toward a precise mer- 
tal picture of so many-faceted a concep- 
tion. As if in calculated deference to 
the Wagnerian ground law of music- 
drama, the score forfeits some of its 
chief virtues dissociated from the stage 
appointments and action (concert per- 
formances hereabouts have eloquently 
attested this), while, on their part, the 


Photo by White 


The Singers Are Seated in Rows at the Right and Left 


pictures, the play, the grotesque, extrav- 
agant execution are inconceivable apart 
from just such music as that which 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, in the heat of inspira- 
tional discernment and exquisite sensi- 
tiveness, has written for them. The Met- 
ropolitan was so fortunate as to retain 
the services of Adolf Bolm, Diaghileff’s 
second brightest star, to enact the lead- 
ing rdle as well as to engineer the pro- 
duction with as much fidelity to the au- 
thentic manner as a company of non- 
Russian dancers allows. Also, to possess 
itself for the ultra-modernistic mount- 
ings and costumes of the extreordinary 
Hungarian, Willy Pogany. While for 
the musical direction there was Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted the Paris per- 
formances for Diaghileff and hence, pre- 
sumably, is master of the original inter- 
pretative “traditions.” 


A Scenic Epoch 


Mr. Pogany has, in truth, evolved such 
scenery as never before was displayed in 
this house under the direct auspices of 
the Metropolitan management. There 
are but two sets, the first and third acts 
transpiring in the same place. But these 
are amazing enough in themselves to aft- 
tract folks from long distances, irrespec- 
tive of the qualities of the opera as such. 
Its pictorial basis is’ what, for a con- 
venient popular generalization, may be 
termed futurism—but a futurism far dif- 
ferent from that exemplified in “Boris.” 
The adjustment of the Pogany settings to 
the type and requirements of the piece is 
in every tr2it as equable and perfect as 
was that of Bakst, Anisfeld or Robert 
Edmond Jones to the various pieces of- 
fered by the Diaghileff forces. The first 
scene—the open hall of King Dodon’s pal- 
ace—belongs among the most unforget- 
table stage visions of the past decade. 
It is the very idealization of distorted 
perspective and of the admixture of an- 
tagonistic colors, a triumph of harmony in 
dis-harmony. Offsetting a ginger-bread 
palace chamber of strange columns, beams 
and carved or painted animals, a flat 
painted back-drop, like a child’s colored 
chalk drawing, shows green and yellow, 
pink, red, brown, blue, purple, gray, 
cream-color. One sees crude and crazy 
houses with slanting, checker-board 
roofs, temples of gleaming white sur- 
mounted y Russian domes, distant 
steeples, little edifices that should be big 
and big ones that should be little—a wild 
and wonderful distribution. Here and 
there, rising above all else, monstrous 
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blooms point heavenward in variegated 
and magnified sunflowers, daisies, wild 
roses—a miraculous flora. Green ducks 
and drakes plaster themselves complais- 
antly in the palace, upon the white tem- 
ple walls. Peacocks are scratched onto 
the columns. The golden cock, himself, 
is a toy that most children would endure 
a week of supperless days to have in the 
nursery. The menagerie is not limited 
to birds. Dodon, brandishing a glorious 
paper cutlass, rides off to war on a sub- 
lime wooden charger, which he mounts 
on a ladder. Previously, the fair prin- 
cess of Dodon’s dreams makes several 
agitated entrances on a_ nondescript 
beast of melancholy mien. The monarch’s 
triumphal return in the third act occa- 
sions a procession of circus freaks— 
including man-propelled camels and os- 
triches, midgets, fat men, thin men and 
other dire apparitions that simply con- 
vulsed last week’s audience. 

The sinister, moonlit mountain defile 
with gaunt, leafless, menacing trees, like 
railroad semaphores or coat-racks, each 
with an adorable, well nourished bird of 
ill omen poised on conspicuous branches, 
offers a remarkable contrast to the bril- 
liant acts that precede and follow, But 
there is bright color relief furnished in 
the shape of the Queen of Shemakha’s 
gorgeously brocaded tent, which rises 
out of the earth at a seasonable moment. 

Of the bewildering splendor of the cos- 
tumes that flash ceaselessly and daz- 
zlingly upon the gaze, with infinite vari- 
iety, no intimation can be given here. In 
the whirl of movement it falls nothing 
short of the Bakstian exhibitions pro- 
vided by the Russian Ballet, and in 
some respects it surpasses even these at 
their finest. The last act calls vividly 
to mind the garb and general business of 
the “Soleil de Nuit,” which the Russians 
enacted so often. The singers—soloists 
and chorus together—gowned in purple 
Russian tunics, but without wig or make- 
up of any description, sit in rising tiers, 
pyramid-wise, in a kind of sublimated 
jury box — purple also, and fan- 
tastically adorned—close to the prosce- 
nium on either side of the stage. Through 
the adroitly contrived effect of subdued 
coloring, careful lighting and the fur- 
ther agency of a purple partition acting 
as a frame, they are kept without the 
limits of the dominant stage picture. In 
so far as practical, the performers sit on 
the side nearest their vocal representa- 
tives. 


Biting Political Satire 


A perusal of the story of “Le Coq 
d’Or,” given on another page, will 
suffice to intimate its amenability to 
such spectacular originality and provo- 
cative, affluent musical treatment as 
it has evoked. But nothing less 
than a reading of the libretto itself will 
convey an adequate impression of the 
delicate poetic conceits, the rich imagery 
of the Queen’s speeches—that lady refers 
to her categorical blandishments in the 
most approved vein of the Song of Solo- 
mon—and the keen-edged satire which 
Bielsky has, with rare tact and discre- 
tion, carried over from Pushkin to make 
part and parcel of this unique and very 
excellent opera book. And it takes no 
wide stretch of imagination to appreciate 
the biting sarcasm a Russian audience 
under Czardom may have felt in the cry 
of -_ sheepish populace to the doddering 
ruler: 


“We are yours, body and soul; 
If we are beaten we have deserved it” 


or: 


“We are thy faithful servants, 
Who kiss the Royal feet. 
We are glad to serve thee, 


To amuse thee with our foolishness. 


“Without thee we should have 

No reason for existing; 

For thee we are born, 

And for thee we have had children.” 


The present is no place, however, for 
a detailed exposition of the piece’s satire. 
The allegory is sufficiently transparent. 
Persons who elect to read it in the light 
of present conditions will find it as ap- 
posite and as meaningful as ever it es 
have been. A “tragic” puppet-show, in 
effect, the piece is a veritable chastise- 
ment of customs through laughter. Who 


shall deny that time has given this 
laughter the ring of bitterness? 


But the ordinary opera-goer, beholding 
the lavish Metropolitan representation, 
will hardly allow the even tenor of his 
thoughts to be assailed or. greatly 
perturbed by considerations of satire and 
cynical allusion. The difficulty of listen- 
ing closely to the singers while enjoying 
the Lucullan eye feast—to say nothing 
of the very indistinct diction prevalent 
last week—discourages intimate or pro- 
longed cogitation on psychological trav- 
esty. If vastly more is meant than meets 
the eye or ear, it remains gratifyingly 
true that “Le Coq d’Or” will allure sim- 
ple, uncomprehending souls no less than 
intellectual music-samplers and beetle- 
browed students of human nature. 
It makes, in the parlance of the 
vulgar, a “great show.” Incidentally, 
it affords capital entertainment for 
the children, who have been put on 
some dangerous “grown-up” food 
since they were made to suffer for the 
crimes of the Germans by having “Han- 
sel und Gretel” taken away from them. 

If any of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fifteen 
other operas contains music comparable 
to “Le Coq d’Or,” it should be pro- 
duced in this city with all convenient 
speed. That composer’s American repu- 
tation rests on the eternal “Schehera- 
zade,” which the Russians two years ago 
danced permanently out of the affections 
of many who used to like it; the mediocre 
“Antar”’ Symphony; the flashy “Caprice 
Espagnol”—immovable denizen on all 
symphonic programs yclept popular; an 


overture on Russian church melodies and’ 


a few songs. Of late one or two colora- 
tura sopranos having been exploiting— 
eae samige.~ | in a spirit of helpful prep- 
aration—the Queen’s invocation to the 
sun, “Answer Me, Bright Orb of Day,” 
from “Le Coq d’Or,” and a few weeks 
ago the Russian Symphony played sev- 
eral instrumental extracts. from the 
score. Yet none of this music left an 
abiding impression and failed to in- 
tensify curiosity in the coming opera. 


As Vital as “Boris” 


Now, however, at a flash the score 
takes on the likeness of an incontestable 
masterpiece. Restored to its proper en- 
vironment, subserving its calculated pur- 
pose, it lives, sings and glows with a 
brilliancy arid a magical charm of fas- 
cination never suspected in its concert 
fragments. Rarely in the course of the 
three acts does this charm flag or the 
abounding interest falter. It is music of 
a fundamentally different stripe from 
“Boris,” but, in its way, scarcely less 
distinctive or felicitous. The ruggedness, 
the elemental puissance, the grandeur 
and passionate nationalism of Moussorg- 
sky have no more share in it than in any 
other work of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Yet if 
not as subjectively so, it is no less un- 
answerably confirmed in its Russianism. 
Its roots strike deep in the soil and its 
fruits are impregnated with the savor of 
folk-song and that eastern exoticism 
with which Rimsky could so matchlessly 
suffuse his pages. Mere cleverness, arti- 
fice and picturesqueness are not all of 
which he was capable, in spite of the be- 
lief to that effect. Tschaikowsky once dep- 
recated himself as an artisan by compari- 
son with the composer of “Scheherazade.” 
It must be confessed that Rimsky wrote 
not a little that fits this designation to 
him rather than to Tschaikowsky 
—things in which effulgence of color 
and finish ef workmanship hide a 
lack of vital ideas and invention. But 
“Le Coq d’Or” is not of these, though 
Rimsky had passed his sixtieth year 
when he composed it. That he maintained 
a progressive attitude to the last—an at- 
titude worthy of a member of the 
“Mighty Five”’—appears not only from 
his half-confessed acknowledgment that 
he liked the “horrible stuff” in Stravin- 
sky’s “Firebird,” but even more elo- 
quently from this score, which strays into 
regions of harmonic audacity far beyond 
anything in the earlier written “Sche- 
herazade,” “Sadko” or “Antar.” 

The musical fabric of “Le Coq d’Or” 
might have been born of the same mind 
as conceived the poem. As a '‘character- 
istic and consummately designed investi- 
ture, as a surpassing medium of expres- 
sion, as a perfect, even inevitable, tonal 
corrollary of the piece, it yields nothing 
to “Boris,” though in asserting this 
there is no idea of presuming a com- 
parison of the two works. 

It is executed in the mood of serious- 
ness, even of gravity. Therein lies its 
greatest charm, and its most trenchant 
force, for seriousness is the basis of true 


burlesque and the essence of the satire 
which overturns men and nations. Rim- 
sky wrote with his tongue in his cheek, 
but with a solemnity of countenance. 
Hence the ultimate residue of his work 
is poignancy. Behind the curling lip 
there is a lump in the throat. Those who 
feel and think deeply to-day cannot help 
experiencing that lump, listening to “Le 
Coq d’Or” and pondering its meaning. 


A Remarkable Score 


The present score is fine-fibered. It 
shows that aristocracy of conception 
which can be felt even in the least sig- 
nificant creations of its composer, the 
taste and facile skill that never deserted 
him. Imagination, irrepressible fancy, 
languour, delicacy, concision, sensuous 
exoticism, deftness of suggestion, subtle 
caprice and grace of characterization, 
pervade it. A touch almost Gallic, a 
quality entirely mercurial, relieves it of 
all sense of Muscovite heaviness. The 
score is a model of economy, moreover. 
A little material is worked for all it 
will yield. 

The music glows with color, streams 
with inexhaustible melody. Lyricism 
goes to almost epical lengths in pro- 
pounding the dramatic message. Pages 
are like fluid opal. The piquancy and 
high seasoning intensify the predomi- 
nant gracious euphony—a -euphony de- 
signed, none the less, to woo the modern 
ear that craves its toll of spice. It were 
bootless to launch upon a particularized 
discussion of the splendor-laden instru- 
mentation and the numberless details of 
exquisite fashioning wrought upon the 
score that go to aggregate the sum of 
these enticements. That there are very 
decided Wagnerian reminders — chro- 
matic progressions of augmented har- 
monies out of “Siegfried,” patches of 
“Tristan” and a march movement closely 
allied to an analogous passage in “Meis- 
tersinger’”—does not diminish the haunt- 
ing exoticism or the atmosphere of fable 
so inimitably created and so admirably 


sustained. Themes and more extended 
melodies are employed recurrently— 
among them a_ rousing phrase in 


stopped trumpets for the crowing cock, 
a harmonically arresting designation for 
the Astrologer and a sinuous, chromatic 
one, familiar from “Sadko” and the 
“Chant Indoue” and first cousin to the 
theme of Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune.” There are independent airs of 
a more symmetric cut, like the gorgeous 
“Hymn to the Sun” of the Queen, with 
its captivating fioriture, which, being 
melodic, have a distinctive musical and 
expressive value; the delicious folk melo- 
dies given to the chorus in the first and 
last acts; the robustious march; the 
other songs of the Queen and the lovely 
dance music which accompanies the ex- 
cruciatingly comical scene of the King’s 
love-making. 

“Le Coq d’Or” is sung in French at 
the Metropolitan. This, after all, is 
much preferable to the Italian, from 
which both “Boris” and “Igor” suffered. 
Yet it is open to question if much 
of the original poetic substance 
is not sacrificed. The’ English ver- 
sion of the libretto is by no means a 
translation of the French, than which it 
is vastly superior. It would seem to have 
been made directly from the original 
Russian, of which the French is, there- 
fore, but a weakened paraphrase. 


The Interpreters 


Undoubtedly nobody deserves a fairer 
meed of praise for the sweeping success 
which the delighted applause of the huge 
audience indicated for the production 
than Adolf Bolm, who staged it and who 
mimed the part of the royal dolt, 
Dodon, with unexceptionable skill, vari- 
ety of pantomimic resource and a fund 
of rich humor. The wooing of the 
Queen drew gales of laughter from the 
house. 

The representation would gain meas- 
urably, no doubt, if executed by persons 
born to the native manner of Russian 
dance. Some of the dancing and action 


last week lacked the rhythmic decisive- _ 


ness and clean-cut vigor which is im- 
perative. Yet as a new and distinctive 
achievement by performers experienced 
chiefly in the immemorial conventional- 
ities of the ballet. it merits very 
high praise. Rosina Galli made an alto- 
gether captivating and seductive Queen 
Shemakha. She has given no perform- 
ance of more appealing grace here. 
Queenie Smith enhanced her fast grow- 
ing reputation by a conspicuously skil- 





ful embodiment of Amelfa, the - han: 
maid, willing to “turn the whole capit: 
into a bedroom if the King wishes it, 
and charged, among other things, wit 
serving Dodon his toothsome concoctio 
of wine-dipped dates, stuffed with raisin 
(a gastronomic suggestion which gou: 
mets may be warmly counselled to fo! 
low). Ottokar Bartik’s dignified Ge) 
eral Polkan and Mr. Bonfiglio’s Astro/ 
oger reaped honors sufficient to conten: 
both these gentlemen. A special wor 
of praise belongs to King Dodon’s goose 
stepping army and to the two flaming 
haired and green-pantalooned individual! 
who sped back and forth in presage 0} 
disagreeable tidings, but whom many i: 
the audience fondly regarded as jubilar 
Bolsheviki on a rampage. 

Among the singers Mme. Barriento 
enjoyed the fairest chance for displa\ 
with the “Sun” aria and several extend 
ed passages in the second act. In all o! 
them she appeared to much better ad 
vantage than anything else she has at 
tempted this year. While traces of the 
pinched quality were evident in he: 
voice, they were far scarcer than usua! 
and her singing had a beauty and a lus 
trous brilliancy particularly to the point 
in the ravishing opening number—a mel 
ody as bewitching in its tender exotic 
mood as the finest of Rubinstein’s “Per- 
sian Songs,” Mr. Didur delivered the mu 
sic of the bustling, irascible monarch not 
only with sonority, but with strongl) 
characteristic expression. Mr. Ruys. 
dael gave befitting voice to the General. 
Sophie Braslau’s superb organ expressec 
the feelings of danths, while the senten- 
tious statements of the prescient golden 
fowl were sung with rare clarity by 
Marie Sundelius. In the small, but vita! 
part of the Astrologer, Rafael Diaz dis- 
played not only a voice which is one of 
the finest at the Metropolitan to-day, but 
intelligence, discernment and taste and 
a faculty of French enunciation greatly 
in advance of his colleagues. This sing- 
er’s work affords inverse evidence of the 
truth of the late Charles Gilibert’s opin- 
ion to the effect that “there are no minor 
roéles, only minor artists, who fail to 
rise to their opportunities.” Mr. Mon- 
teux conducted with more spirit than he 
has ever put into anything else during 
his local career. Having brought out the 
_— in Paris, he is thoroughly versed 
in it. 

A single detail remains open to crit- 
icism. The ending of the opera—the 
brief epilogue of the Astrologer before 
the drop curtain—is weak, indeed, almost 
an anti-climax after the brilliant scene 
immediately preceding. Would not that 
worthy’s appearance in the deserted pal 
ace chamber, just previously to the scene 
of riotous action, drive home even more 
forcibly the deep significance of his clos 
ing words of wisdom? 

“Le Coq d’Or,” being deemed too short 
for a full evening’s entertainment, was 
preceded by “Cavalleria,” an account of 
which will be found elsewhere. 

HERBERT F. PEYSER. 





Comments of the Daily Paper Critics 


So naive is the music, yet so masterly it 
use of Russian folk tunes, of Oriental colo: 
that its reproduction here as choral ballet 
recalling much older “madrigal drama,” doe 
not seem a case of reductio ad absurdum. 
The “Times.” 


The singular charm of the play lies in it 
curious union of picture, action and musi: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff has treated the story wit! 
mock gravity, which sometimes becoms 
realistic.—The “Sun,” 


After ten minutes of ‘‘Le Coq d’Or” we fin: 
ourselves muttering, “This way musical sal 
vation lies.’—The “Tribune.” 


The music of this work will be talke: 
about for a long time and people will 2g: 
again and again to hear it.—The “World.” 


Assuredly the work is not such a farce i 
many a person who laughed at the buffoon 
eries of Mr. Bolm and his associates ma 
have imagined.—The “American.” 


It is a really pleasant task after so man 
half successes and disguised failures to b: 
able to praise a new opera unconditionall: 
—The “Staats Zeitung.” 


Mr. Gatti once more is to be congratulate 
“Evenin 


upon a splendid production.—The 
World.” 

There is wit and humor in this score. Lik 
the scenery, it carries out the idea of th 
phantasm. Particularly good in its mixtur: 
of realism and drollery are the wails of th 
populace over the dead King.”—The “Eve 
ing Post.” 


The only thing to do about “The Golde 
Cock” is to see it. Never has the Metr: 
politan Opera House in its quest of art soug! 
more sincerely or more. successfully.—T/ 
“Globe.” 
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city or their professional duties, would 
have been with us to-night. 


Caruso Sends Best Wishes 


“Sorry I cannot be with you to-night 
.s I need rest on account of my health 
and my work. I shall be with you in 
pirit. Best regards and best wishes for 


he Musical Alliance. 
“ “ENRICO CARUSO. 


‘atti-Casazza Expresses Confidence That 
“Alliance Will Be Rich in Most Bril- 
liant Results” 


“John C. Freund, President of the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. 
‘‘My Dear Mr, Freund: 

“*T deeply regret that because of a 
previous engagement I cannot accept 
your kind invitation to this evening’s 
banquet. 

“¢However, I am most happy to take 
this occasion to express. to you my most 
sincere sympathy with the spirit and 
purpose of the Musical Alliance, which 
owes its existence to you and which cer- 
tainly will have a future rich in most 
brilliant results. ; 

“¢Yours with very cordial salutations, 

“<“G, GATTI-CASAZZA.’ 


Editor of the “Etude” Sends Best Wishes 


“ ‘Best wishes for the success of your 
fine aims. Regret extremely that I can- 


not be with you. ¥ 
“*‘TAMES FRANCIS COOKE. 


Mr. Freund’s Opening Address 


Mr. Freund then said: 

“Some five years ago, working for an 
entirely different purpose, I made the 
discovery that this country was spend- 
ing on music, in all its forms, and on 
the musical industries, the astounding 
sum of over six hundred millions a year. 
That fact, first made known at a pub- 
lic dinner in Philadelphia, soon after at 
a great convention in Saratoga, was car- 
ried by the Associated Press all over the 
world. It excited the utmost astonish- 
ment that we Americans, hitherto be- 
lieved to be wholly without culture, with- 
out any interest in music, art, drama, 
literature, or indeed, in any of the higher 
interests of life, were positively spend- 
ing more money on music and the mu- 
sical instruments than the rest of the 
world put together. ‘ 

“Our own people woke up to a realiza- 
tion that we had not only been advanc- 
ing in a material way, but that we had 
also been making progress, unconscious- 
ly to ourselves, on cultural lines. 

“It led to invitations to come out and 
tell the story. And so for the past four 
years, when occasion permitted, I have 
been out all over the country, to tell that 
story, and so have spoken in about a 
hundred cities, to nearly two hundred 
thousand people, to some hundred thou- 
sand high school children, in an endeavor 
to arouse an interest -in music, for | 
felt that that was the basis of the entire 
situation. 

“Among the developments from the 
propaganda was an exposure of the evil 
conditions surrounding the thousands of 
our young people, most of them without 
sufficient talent, means, protection, who 
used to rush to Europe every year with 
the insane idea that living and teaching 
were cheaper over there, and that by 
inhaling that ‘musical atmosphere’ which 
was supposed to be so thick over there 
and so thin here, they could, by the grace 
of God, become Melbas, or Pattis, Sem- 
brichs, Paderewskis, or Kreislers, where- 
as the great majority of them fell down, 
and endless tragedies resulted. 

“The next development was that just 
as the time came om we declared first 
our political, later commercial and in- 
dustrial independence, and finally our 
financial independence—for we now lend 
the world money, whereas we formerly 


borrowed it—so the time had come for. 


us to declare our musical independence, 
in the sense that while we owed an im- 
mense debt to Europe for her composers 
and for what she had done for us in the 
way of sending us fine musicians, music 
teachers, the time had come for us to 
have a mind of our own in matters of 
art and music, and to stand up squarely 
for our own musicians, music teachers, 
singers, players, composers, but wholly 
on the merits, and get rid of the insane 
prejudice for everything foreign, which 
causes honest Jane Smith to be trans- 
mogrified into Olga Schnickelfritzki, be- 
fore she can get an engagement. 

“IT furthermore took the ground that 


the German musicians, music teachers, 
players and singers in this country were 
just as good as the German musicians, 
teachers, and singers, players, in Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, or any- 
where else. And I made the same decla- 
ration with regard to the Italians and 
the French, not to speak of the Amer- 
icans, many of whom had studied in 
“Europe; consequently that it was no 
longer positively necessary to go to Eu- 
rope for a musical education. 

“What we need is a change of heart 
on the part of the American people. I 
can give no better illustration of this, 
than to recount an incident that occurred 
at a dinner at which Signor Caruso, Gat- 
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John C, Freund, President of the Musical 

Alliance of the United States, Who 
Acted as Toastmaster 





ti-Casazza, Ricordi of Milan, Clarence H. 
Mackay, and other directors of the Met- 
ropolitan, Riccardo Martin, Alma Gluck, 
Kathleen Parlow, were present. At this 
dinner Henry Russell, then manager of 
the Boston Opera Co., defined the sit- 
uation when he said: 

“*The début of a young Italian girl 
would crowd the Scala in Milan, while 
the début of a young American girl 
would empty the Metropolitan in New 
York.’ 

“By this he meant that in Italy the 
announcement of such a début would 
cause a thrill of excitement to run 
through the entire community. Seats 
would be at a premium, because people 
would want to be able to say, in after 
years, that they were at the début of 
that great artist, noticed how she did not 
do well in the first act, on account of 
nervousness, improved in the second, fell 
down a little in the aria in the third act, 
but finally recovered herself and ended 
with a triumph. 

“Now in this country, if Sara Jane 
Smith, very deserving, were to make her 
début, people would say: ‘What, pay $6 
—or pay a speculator maybe $10—to go 
and hear Sara Jane Smith? Not much!’ 

“Now that is where we stand here. 

“During the course of my travels I 
have come, naturally, in contact with 
local conditions in nearly all the prin- 
cipal cities in this country. I have been 
interviewed by hundreds of newspaper 
men, and so I may claim, without ego- 
tism, that I think there is scarcely any- 
body who has travelled so many miles 
for such a purpose, and is therefore able 
to speak with a certain amount of 
authority. 


Love of Music in Smaller Cities 


_ “I found, naturally, a vast difference 
in musical conditions. In many even 


small cities there is a great love for- 


music and considerable advance. In 
other leading cities there is not a pro- 
portionate advance. Everywhere I found, 
however, the women’s musical clubs ac- 
tive. I have always said, from the very 
start, that much of the musical progress 
that has been made is due to these wom- 
en’s musical clubs, which have a mem- 
bership of 150,000, of which a certain 
number are enrolled in music study clubs, 
so that a great violinist, not long ago, 
when he made an appearance in a South: 
ern city and changed the program, was 





hissed. The women had studied that 
program before he came. 

“In a large city in the Southwest, I 
was invited to speak before some three 
hundred ladies on the question of what 
could be done to enable them to give 
greater assistance to their local sym- 
phony orchestra, which was struggling 
along with an increasing deficit. I asked 
the sweet, white-haired president which 
she would prefer, to have me say what 
they would like to hear, or what I really 
thought. They suggested that I should 
speak frankly. 


Making a Community Musical 


“T told them that I thought they were 
going the wrong way to work, that a 
community cannot be made musical by 
suddenly injecting a symphony orchestra 
into it, for which it may not be ready, 
then going around, the end of the season, 
with committees of two or three fadies, 
all dressed in their best, and swooping 
down on the poor unfortunate busi- 
ness men of the town, with carefully 
prepared lists of contributions, upon 
which the names of their competitors 
were of course prominently placed. With 
the result that these unfortunate busi- 
ness men, who had little or no interest 
in music, thanked God that they only 
came once a year. 

““*Ladies, said I, the only way to be- 
gin in this life is the right way, and 
that means beginning at the beginning, 
and that means that you have to begin 
with the public schools and get the edu- 
cators to realize the value of music in 
the world, and that it is something more 
than for church service on Sunday, when 
you put on your best clothes and your 
religion at the same time, that it is for 
something more than to be an entertainer 
at a party, at a ball, at a cabaret, when 
the tired business man dances with some- 
body else’s wife or girl, when he is away 
from home, but that music has a distinct 
meaning and place, which I shall en- 
deavor briefly to show later, and conse- 
quently that the children should be 
taught how music can help them through 
life, what it will mean to them, how it 
will open doors to them that might oth- 
erwise be closed, how it will hold them 
up, broaden their minds. Then, having 
started with the public schools, base on 
this your societies for community chor- 
uses, have music municipally supported 
for the people in the parks in the sum- 
mer, on the piers, in the seaport and 
river towns, and in the winter in the 
school auditoriums. Build on that, again, 
your oratorio societies, your societies for 
chamber music. Build on that again, 
pageants with music and drama. And 
so, having evoluted a large music-loving 
public, have, as the crown and apex of 
it all, your symphony orchestra, sup- 
ported by the dollars of the people, in- 
stead of by the begrudged contributions 
of unwilling business men and society- 
climbing women.’ 

“As illustrative of the desperate means 
that have been used to force a symphony 
orchestra upon an unprepared and un- 
willing community, let me tell you a lit- 
tle story. I ask you simply to take the 
story not as being se non e vero, e ben 
trovato—that is to say, if it be not true, 
it is well concocted, but to accept it lit- 
erally. My wife was with me at the 
time, and she can vouch for it, which 
you know is good testimony.” 

Mr. Freund then related a very humor- 
ous experience he had had when in Mont- 
real some 25 years ago. 

“One of the conclusions that I came 
to in my wanderings all over the United 
States was to the effect that while many 
sincere efforts are being made to im- 
prove musical conditions, to create a 
greater interest in music, at the same 
time there was no coherence of plan. 
People were not working on any definite 
lines, for certain definite objects. In 
one place there was a club that was 
interested in bringing foreign talent. In 
another place there was an opera organ- 
ization. In another place there were or- 
ganizations to start or support symphony 
orchestras. 

“It was true, there was the great Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, doing splendid 
work, but moving within a certain orbit. 
There were the mutual protective unions 
of musicians, excellent in their way but 
moving within a certain orbit. There 
were the various organizations for the 
support of this or that musical society. 
There were the various music trade or- 
ganizations. But all had no connection 
with one another. 

“The war came! I found an increas- 
ing disposition among legislators, educa- 
tors, business men, to look upon the mu- 
sical industries, music and everything 
concerned with music, as not only among 
the non-essentials, but as among those 
things which cater simply to the amuse- 
ment of the people, and which can be 
dispensed with, if we are to win the war, 
although at the very time the government 
had, you know, been sending men, artists 


and others who had volunteered for the 
work, into the camps to teach the boys 
to sing. You have one here to-night— 
Percy Hemus. (Applause.) 

“Industry, commerce, finance, indeed 
every leading activity, was being organ- 
ized. Why not music! And so the idea 
came to me of a great Musical Alliance, 
with almost nominal annual dues, rep- 
resenting all workers in the field, from 
the man at the bench in a piano factory 
to the conductor of the great symphony, 
from the composer to the young man who 
plays the flute in a country bana, and 
that the members should be pledged: 


Aims of the Alliance 


“To demand full recognition for mu- 
sic and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital fac- 
tors in the national, civic and home life. 

“To work for the introduction of mu- 
sic, with the necessary musical instru- 
ments, into the public schools with proper 
credit for efficiency in study. 

“To induce municipalities to provide 
funds for music for the people. 

“To aid all associations, clubs, socie- 
ties and individuals whose purpose is 
the advancement of musical culture. 

“To encourage composers, singers, 
players, conductors and music teachers 
resident in the United States. 

“To oppose all attempts to discrim- 
inate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians—regardless of merit—on 
account of nationality. 

“To favor the establishment of a Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music. 

“To urge that a Department of Fine 
Arts be established in the national gov- 
ernment and a Secretary of Fine Arts 
be a member of the Cabinet. 

“I broached the idea to my associate 
for twenty years, Mr. Milton Weil, who 
is here with us to-night. He at once, in 
the most generous way, volunteered to 
support me. We got to work, and so 
last October I launched the Musical Al- 
liance of the United States in Baltimore, 
where I had been invited to be the guest 
of the city by that public-spirited man, 
James H. Preston, the Mayor, who is 
here to-night with his good wife and 
lovely daughter. The Associated Press 
carried the story all over the country. 

“The response, as many of you know 
who have been reading what has been 
published in the press, was instantane- 
ous, most generous. Here let me say 
that we set to work knowing the way 
these things go. I have been connected 
with many worthy efforts. I have seen 
committees formed. They did not meet. 
If they did, they accomplished little. 
The effort failed. So we determined that 
we would get together under the laws of 
this State, which we have done, not as a 
corporation for profit but as a friendly 
society for an altruistic purpose, with 
no salaried officials except a secretary. 
We would back this thing till we got it 
on ‘its feet, and then, why then we will 
give it to you to carry on the work. 

“If the existing organizations, many 
of which are not only worthy in their 
purpose but active in effort, had met the 
particular issues which the Alliance en- 
deavors to further, it is but a matter 
of common sense that no such response 
would have come as spontaneously as it 
has, from representative men and wom- 
en in the musical life and industries of 
the country. 

“My friends, it is not a question of 
musicians and those musically interested 
getting together to stand by one another 
for a worthy purpose or the general fur- 
therance of musical progress and educa- 
tion, but that the time has come for the 
musical world to arise and assert itself, 
to get out of the old rut, place itself on 
a higher plane of usefulness, and above 
all, to demand for itself recognition as a 
vital force in human life. And that mu- 
sic is a vital force in human life is dem- 
onstrated absolutely by the fact that the 
great world struggle now going on is 
virtually a conflict between the material 
and the spiritual, and music is the great- 
est manifestation of the spiritual and 
of the divine in us that we have. (Ap- 
plause.) This world war is going largely 
to determine the future course of human- 
ity; whether industry, commerce, the 
arts, science, music, literature, shall be 
able to work freely, harmoniously, for 
the spiritual progress of man. 

“The issue is going to be determined as 
to whether a man can work not alone 
for material success, but for that leisure 
to be won through werk, which will give 
opportunity for social life and for the 
cultivation of the higher things in life, 
or whether, under the cloud of an ever- 
threatening militarism, man’s best ener- 
gies must be devoted to preparing for a 
struggle in which at any moment he may 
be called upon to sacrifice all that he 
has, all that he holds dear, family, home, 
life itself. 

“Soon after the Alliancé had been 
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launched, I got a letter from the Hon. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, in which he 
said that he had read about the move- 
ment, that he took a great deal of in- 
terest in all that was for the uplift and—- 
to quote him literally—that he had for 
some time been preparing a plan for the 
introduction of better music into the pub- 
lie schools. Would I come to Washing- 
ton and discuss the matter with him, 
or, if I could not come to Washington, 
would I meet him at a certain date here 
in New York? 

“We spent a day together. I then con- 
ceived the idea of having the Alliance 
invite this broad-minded educator, 
whose career has been marked by won- 
derful tact, ability and thoroughness, 
and who in a most difficult situation of 
which only those who are interested have 
any idea, has won the friendship, indeed 
the affection, of the whole scholastic body 
connected with the public school system 
in this country. 

“And that is why you are here to- 
night. To welcome him, to hear what he 
has to say, to strengthen his hands, to 
give him all the support that we can, and 
wish him Godspeed in his work.” 

As Mr. Freund then introduced Mr. 
Claxton there was prolonged applause. 


Address by Commissioner Claxton 


“I wish first to express my gratitude, 
my great pleasure, for having this op- 
portunity to meet such a large number 
of those who represent the musical world 
of America,” said Commissioner Claxton. 

“No one speaks to-day about anything 
pertaining to the permanent welfare of 
this country without mentioning the war 
and the place that it plays in it. While 
we all regret that we must be in it; while 
we are making up our minds that it can 
never end until the cause is won for free- 
dom and for democracy; while we know 
what it is going to cost us—at least we 
can imagine what it will—yet we are con- 
tented that it gives an opportunity for 
certain great departures in life. 

“The educators of this country—and 
I, as Commissioner of Education being 
one of them and having to consider their 
policy—are thinking as to what effect it 
might have upon our schools. Educators 
do not work for the present. They do 
not grind in the mill of to-day. What 
they do does not have an immediate ef- 
fect. They look to the future. 

“Soon after we entered the war a re- 
porter came to me in the city of Phila- 
delphia to have an interview. 

“His first question was: ‘What will the 
schools do for the war and the teachers?” 

“T said: ‘You ask us too late. What 
we could do for the war was largely done 
ten years ago.’ We are working now 
for the future of democracy. We are 
working for the children. Something can 
be done in the years later. And if we 
are educating, we must know what it is 
we are educating for. And in this coun- 
try we see a new democracy. I see prob- 
ably a finer democracy, a country that 
shall be in many ways, and probably in 
most ways, first in the countries of the 
world. 


War’s Effect on Our Industrial Growth 


“We are gathered here together to- 
night, in this city, already the most im- 
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portant, indeed, in the whole world and 
destined to become the most important 
community in the world. The nation will 
be the leading industrial nation. It has 
been that already; the leading agricul- 
tural nation producing more grain and 
wheat and cattle and hogs than any 
other country of the world; the great- 
est mining country, producing more coai 
and iron and steel. As the greatest 
industrial country—with more railroads 
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and automobiles and Fords, and things 
of that kind, than any other country of 
the world, we shall be the chief commer- 
cial nation of the world. Until now we 
have not turned our faces from our 
mighty tasks in clearing the forests, of 
working the prairie, of tilling our fields, 
of building our highways, of tunneling 
the mountains, exploiting our mines and 
of building our cities. . 

“When the war is over we shall carr 
the product of our own fields and mills 
and mines in our own ships financed by 
our own banks throughout the world and 
under the protection of our own mer- 
chants, until a new mercantile world 
comes forth. 

“You have already heard that we were 
a poorer nation when the war began 
than Europe. Other peoples held our 
securities. Now they have been paid 
back and we hold securities of other 
peoples to the extent of five or six or 
more billions of dollars. And as the war 
goes on, that will increase. No longer 
will the seas separate us. Our splendid 
isolation will be gone. The seas will 
unite us and our policies will affect the 
destinies of the world. 

“Whatever is of interest to the na- 
tions of the earth will affect us in many 
ways. When the oldest of the democ- 
racies, the people will look to us for many 
things. May I call your attention to the 
fact that there is no other country in 
the world, except one or two of the Ger- 
man states, that have so large a number 
of boys and girls in high schools as we 
have? Last year there were a million 
and three-quarters of boys and girls in 
the high schools of the United States. 

“In 1893 the colleges and technical 
schools, universities of the United States, 
had a working income of seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1916 they had a 
working income of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. And 
some of the oldest institutions of the 
world are here. Those of other coun- 
tries are more or less poor, disrupted, 
and the young men and women shall 
come here for science, for literature, for 
philosophy, as they have in the past gone 
to universities of other countries. 

“If we are to be great industrially and 
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commercially; if we are to be great in 
material things; if we are to be great in 
science and in philosophy, we must also 
be great in the finer arts, in those things 
of the soul and of the spirit, of the 
emotion, and we owe it to ourselves to 
put into our educational system more of 
this kind of thing than we have had in 
the past, so that art shall become for us 
democratic, growing out of the hearts of 
the people and turning back into it, that 
it shall no longer be as all education 
once was, especially all higher education, 
as it were—an opportunity of providing 
a strange fowl from some far-off coun- 
try, singing its strange, sweet song 
housed in the golden cage of the rich. 
We need to make it the property, the 
heritage of all the people. With that, I 
think, will come music. And it is for 
that music that I am here. 


No Right Education Without Music 


“As an educator I have long been im- 
pressed with the importance of it. I 
have long believed that you can have no 
right education without music. Our edu- 
cation has not been so full and well- 
rounded as it might have been, because 
we have neglected to some extent this 
finer type of training. I have also found 
that it is practical. 

“I said so some years ago, in a little 
party presided over by a man whom you 
must remember, know, and all who know 
him love him—wWill Earhart of Pitts- 
burgh. We were talking of music in the 
public schools of the United States. In 
an address at this dinner I said some- 
thing like this: that after reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and the beginnings 
of these practical things that everyone 
must have to-day, I considered music 
most practical of all things. In the 
home, around the fireside, in the church, 
in the Sunday school, in the young peo- 
ple’s organizations, all kinds of gather- 
ings, on the picnics, on the boat ride by 
day or by night, in the moonlight or in 
the darkness, or wherever it may be, we 
all turn to music. 


Opportunity for the Public School: 


“If all great literature comes out of 
the heart of the people, from the minds 
of the people, all great music must. And 
until the people themselves have had 
knowledge about it, or instruction in it, 
you cannot expect the best. There is 
only one means, in these United States, 
by which you can do that. The public 
schools is the means which we have cho- 
sen. It is characteristic that whatever 
we would get into the minds or the 
hearts of the people, we must put there. 
Now how can it be brought about? Can 
you do it simply by getting some books 
and putting them in the schools and say- 
ing, ‘This is in the course of study’? I 
think not. There must be an interest 
created. We must study the methods of 
teaching and whether the teachers are 
competent of teaching those methods. 


A Great National Movement 


“And I come now to the suggestion 
which I have to make. Mr. Freund was 
kind enough to say a plan. It is hardly 
that, but I have this suggestion to make 
to you. First, that we shall unite to in- 
terest the people, from bottom to top, 
in this great subject of music in the 
schools and music in the community, and 
that we shall not undertake to do it 
merely by school officers and_ school 
teachers and school children, but that 
many musicians, like yourselves, those 
who sing, those who join in the great 
orchestras, those who conduct them, 
those whose profession is music, those 
whose soul is filled with it, those who 
know the importance of it, those who 
have information to give in regard to it, 
shall join with us, and we shall make a 
great national movement, as you must 
make anything in a democracy like ours 
before it shall have its full effect. 

“I am going to suggest that this 
organization, joining with other organ- 
izations interested in music in the 
United States, shall appoint one or more 
persons representing them, the very 
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best among you that you can find, wh 

have the most knowledge of the subject 
those who are willing to devote thei 

time and energy to it, and that you wi 

make up a committee of that kind, an 
that you will instruct that it—or let m 

as your Commissioner of Education in 
vite you, as you will—to co-operat: 

meeting at some definite place in Ne, 
York, or at mv office down in Washing 
ton—whatever may seem best to you-— 
and that we talk over this subject, an 
that possibly we shall find some mean 

of getting together funds enough to equi; 
the committee or some sub-committe: 
appointed by it, to make a very carefu! 
study of music in the United States, i: 
the elementary and in the secondary 
schools, in the public schools, in the so- 
called private schools. That we find just 
what is done, what the expense of it has 
been, what are the difficulties in the way 
of putting music into the public schools, 
just how well teachers are prepared fo: 
it, whether there are teachers who know 
enough about it to teach it well? When 
we teach music in the schools, do children 
sing, do they play, or do they read notes 
on pieces of paper? Are the methods 
used good? If so, have we places to 
prepare teachers? 

“There are 375,000 different schools in 
the United States, different school build- 
ings, and there: are children in all of 
them. And if music is to become a com- 
mon possession of the people, there will 
need to be at least 375,000 persons who 
know enough about music to teach it, and 
teach it effectively—certainly in the ele- 
mentary stages of it. What do our nor- 
mal schools do to teach music? What do 
our conservatories do to prepare teach- 
ers of music in the elementary and 
secondary schools? How close together 
do we bring real music and the teaching 
in the administration of the public 
schools on the other side? 

“When we have got this information 
together, let us study the methods and 
see if the methods used are good. What 
is used in other countries of the world? 
Have we studied this as we study meth- 
ods of teaching other subjects? If you 
will pardon me for saying so, we have 
little positive knowledge about education 
in this country, or anywhere in the 
world. It is largely a matter of personal 
opinion. It is largely a matter of per- 
sonal theory. 


As It Was with Agriculture 


“Let me illustrate from agriculture. 
We were about in the same position be- 
fore 1890, before the establishment of the 
agricultural colleges throughout the 
country. The colleges had nothing to 
teach except personal opinion and tradi- 
tion. But for the last twenty-seven 
years we have been experimenting in 
some fifty stations directed by the great 
Agricultural Department of Washington, 
and we have some definite knowledge 
now, and we know that certain methods 
will produce more crops, one means of 
care will get a better result from live 
stock than another will. Nobody knows 
that about reading, or writing, or his- 
tory, or arithmetic. 

“Such conferences as I am suggesting 
would result in there being at the bureau 
of education at Washington, a Bureau of 
Fine Arts, it would have specialists in 
various lines, with the best knowledge 
that the world has on this subject, with 
their traveling expenses, with their 
stenographers, with their secretaries, in 
order that we may study music and pro- 
mote it throughout the country. So it 
would be a clearing house for informa- 
tion on this subject, as the Bureau of 
Education attempts to be for certain 
other subjects, and it would be then put 
into the schools of the country, into the 
minds of the people, and it would no 
longer be thought of as a fad, or as an 
accomplishment only for the talented 
few. It would give musical apprecia- 
tion. We know that the great body of 
school children may not become artists, 
but that they could have the ability to 
appreciate, because they will have heard 
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he best. Can you imagine what the re- 
ult would be in this country? It would 
able us to express the soul of our- 
selves, aS we otherwise could not. We 
have been called a materialistic people. 
We have been sneered at by the world as 
yeing interested only in fortunes and in 
gain, and in machinery. But our en- 
trance into this war has found us to be 
the most idealistic people that the world 
has ever known. From the beginning 
until now, when we have fought we have 
fought for right, for freedom, for democ- 
racy, for the rights of the individual. 
(Applause.) 

“We are fighting now, we are risking 
our billions of dollars, Lord knows how 
many scores of billions it may finally be 
—we are making a supreme sacrifice, 
without any idea that it shall end until 
we have gained our purpose, nothing for 
ourselves, no foot of land, no dollar of 
indemnity, but that the blessings of free- 
dom and democracy may come to the 
world. 

“But we need to make not only our 
politics, not only our industries, not only 
our social life, democratic, but we need 
to make our art democratic in the same 
way. And it must rise from the ground 
as mist, and descend to the ground as 
rain. I cannot see how it can be done 
except by bringing it into the schools, 
and I believe I have suggested to you 
not in one-two-three form, not in plans 
definitely outlined, but the means by 
which jt may come to you. 

“And I now invite vou here to give 
it your thought, to give it your good will, 
and I hope that out of this meeting to- 
night there may come a better thing for 
our schools with regard to music, a 
richer love for it among our people 
throughout the years and the centuries 
to come, and if you will join, and other 
bodies will join with you, and we can 
bring together those who will do this 
from every point of view, from every 
possible interest, I think by the time 
this war shall be ended, we will be ready 
to begin this movement for the improve- 
ment and the real enrichment of the life 
of the people through our schools 
throughout the country.” 

The applause following Mr. Claxton’s 
address was enthusiastic. 


Praise for Mayor Preston 


In introducing the Mayor of Baltimore 
Mr. Freund said: 

“If there are two things in this world 
which at first sight would not appear to 
have any connection whatever, they are 
politics and music. And yet there is a 
man here to-night who has come to us out 
of his good will and interest in music, a 
man of commanding position in the polit- 
ical world, who will tell you how music 
not only has helped him individually, but 
has helped his city. 

“Tt should certainly interest you to 
know that the opportunity for the 
launching of the Alliance in a | of 
prominence was given by the man I am 
now going to call upon, the Hon. James 
H. Preston, Mayor of Baltimore, who 
prides himself quite as much that he rep- 
resents a city which gives municipal sup- 
port to a symphony orchestra, as he does 
upon its political, industrial, commercial 
and social eminence. It was Mayor Pres- 
ton of Baltimore who did me the. honor 
to invite me, at the opening of the sym- 
phony season, as the guest of the city, 
and then helped me launch the Alliance 
before the City Club there, which, being 
then taken up by the Associated Press, 
was carried all over the country, and is 
one of the reasons why we are here to- 
night.” 

Mr. Freund then characterized Mayor 
Preston as the most public-spirited and 
one of the most broadminded men in this 
country. 


What Mayor Preston Said 


“I am constrained to believe that in 
New York City the Mayors are popular,” 
declared Mayor Preston. “They are not, 
I regret to say, in all communities, and 
I regret that they are not always popu- 
lar in my community. And while I will 
say a few words on the political tendenc; 
of music and the individual experiences 
I have made, I cannot attribute any ad- 
vantageous success that I may have made 
particularly to music. And when I 
listened to the very delightful and un- 
usual personal statement which my 
friend Mr. Freund made about me, I am 
constrained to think that he must have 
had somebody else in mind. 


“IT am reminded of a funeral which 
took place in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
some time ago, in which the priest, when 
he heaped very glowing encomiums upon 
the deceased, the wife of the deceased, 
who knew him a little better than the 
priest did, said to her oldest son: 

“ “Mike, look around the Cathedral and 
see if there’s another funeral going on.’ 

“So I am inclined to believe there must 
be another Mayor around whom Mr. 
Freund had in mind. 

“When we invited Mr. Freund to Bal- 
timore to launch the Musical Alliance we 
bore in mind the progressive movement 
he headed many years ago in our city, 
in which he pointed out to the young men 
and young women of our country the 
dangers of study in foreign capitals, the 
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pitfalls of Paris, Berlin and Vienna, and 
pointed out the competence and musical 
excellence and opportunities which New 
York offered to the educator, and, really, 
he raised such a war in Europe over the 
musical suggestions he had made as to 
the shortcomings of Paris and London 
and Vienna and Berlin that we were in 
the hope that he would create a similar 
situation in the launching of the Musical 
Alliance, and that Baltimore would be 
the headliner in that battle. 

“And it was not without reason that 
we expected this, and it was with great 
faithfulness that we believed, and have 
found, that in his launching of the Mu- 
sical Alliance that he has been successful 
in this effort which he made before our 
clubs in Baltimore, in bringing to the at- 
tention of the people the splendid argu- 
ment, determination and thought of a 
concentration of the musical forces of 
the country, of the allied musical trades 
and of the development of the musical 
idea all over the country, through his 
own personality and through his great 
musical periodical, so that we may not 
only advance musical culture but may 
practically advance musical development 
through national state and municipal as- 
sistance, by co-ordination of musical in- 
terests. 


Value of Co-operation 


_“T have no technical knowledge of mu- 
sic. My sole claim to being a musician is 
that I am a member of the Musical 
Union—honorary. But I apprehend that 
I know enough of organization to know 
that it is only by standing shoulder to 
shoulder, and everyone attempting to do 
his part toward a musical advance, that 
it can be accomplished. How musicians 
are developed is, of course, obscure— 
evolution. Growth from the _ public 
schools, or perhaps like the species of 
flower that comes from the poppy field, 
which is cultivated and which comes from 
no source that man can devise. So comes 
the musician. So comes the statesman. 
So comes the lawyer. Without reason or 
perhaps without encouragement from 
anyone. But still! Where do we get to- 
day our musicians? Where did Bee- 
thoven come from? Where did his music 
come from? Where did our great states- 
men come from? Where did Daniel Web- 


ster come from? Where did the great 
pioneer Lincoln come from, but from the 
farm the lowest rank of life? And 
there we must get all our creative genius. 

“But the duty of the municipality, the 
duty of the state, is to see that none of 
them is strangled for an opportunity to 
advance! That is where your musical 
propaganda comes in. There your ap- 
propriations for public schools come in. 
After all, boiled down, if appropriations 
of money from private subscriptions have 
failed, then the duty of the public is, in 
the interest of the public welfare, to 
make the necessary appropriation. 
(Cheers. ) 


The Story of a 


“And that brings me by slow steps to 
the city of Baltimore. I was at another 
funeral in New York on one occasion, 
and the clergymen in delivering a few 
words over the deceased said that he did 
not know very much about him and could 
not say very much. And a gentleman 
from the West got up and said: ‘Your 
Reverence, inasmuch as you haven’t any- 
thing to say, and inasmuch as a good 
many people are present, I would like to 
say a few words on the subject of Los 
Angeles.’ (Laughter.) 

“T am a long distance from home. I 
am going to say just a few words on the 
subject of Baltimore. Mr. Freund has 
asked me to come because Baltimore is, 
for a little city in the South, too small to 
be a rival of your splendid city of New 
York. 

“But there are some little things that 
we hope we can point the way to—not the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ written in our 
harbor by Francis Scott Key some hun- 
dred years ago, but something more re- 
cent. 

“When our war broke out laborers 
were taken from our streets, public work 
had to stop, contractors refused to bid, 
and something had to be done to keep the 
municipality in the public mind. When 
I say municipality, I mean the Mayor. 
Now, it was impossible to do public 
work, the Government had taken all of 
our labor, the railroads refused to haul 
our construction material, we were de- 
voting ourselves to making democracy 
safe for the world, and it occurred to me 
it might be a good thing not to make the 
world safe for democracy, but in a 
musical way to make the democracy 
safe for the world by the develop- 
ment of what seemed to me to be 
the easiest avenue of approaching six 
hundred thousand people. So I started 
two or three little modern and progres- 
sive movements. May I say very briefly 
what they were? 


“Native Son” 


The Baltimore Idea 


“We were the first city in the country 
to establish open-air concerts with com- 
munity singing. And that had been car- 
ried on and continued under the auspices 
of our splendid Peabody Institute, a 
heavily endowed musical institution 
around which all*the musical activities 
of our city clustered. And then we estab- 
lished a municipal orchestra, a symphony 
orchestra. A symphony orchestra which, 
while not the equal of the Boston Sym- 
phony or your splendid symphony, the 
Philharmonic, yet is the nucleus, is the 
beginning of a splendid musical move- 
ment, 

“Now, that was done purely by the 
public expenditure. That was done by 
an appropriation for that purpose, and it 
has been eminently successful. Our 
houses are packed to the doors. There 
is not even standing room at our con- 
certs, and the stimulus given to it by the 
municipality has resulted in there being 
a very small charge on the tax rate. We 
are making an appropriation for our set- 
tlement schools, for our musical settle- 
ments, not, I think, usually done in the 
cities of our country, and this has devel- 
oped the idea of music among our peo- 
ple to such an extent that they are now 
appropriating a million dollars for the 
construction of a new music hall, and I 
am now condemning the land of the city 
for the construction of a million dollar 
music hall. I am in New York to-night 
for the purpose of approving plans which 
are drawn by that very eminent archi- 
tect, Mr. Hastings. (Applause.) 

“What are the political results? 

“It takes some courage, Mr. Freund, to 
launch an enterprise such as you have 
launched here. It takes some courage for 
a newspaper man or a politician to 
launch an idea. He may meet, and prob- 
ably will meet, the opposition of the ma- 
jority of the people in his community. 
It takes some courage for the custodian 
of the public funds to advocate an appro- 
priation from the city purse which will 
probably not be approved by more than 
one out of ten in a community. But the 
real test is to do what is right. And 
what has been the result? Someone said 
to me I ought to tell you what the result 
was. 


How Music Turned an Election 


“When my first election took place our 
city was very equally divided between the 
different parties, and at my first election 
I was almost—not elected. There were 
so few votes that we didn’t know for 
some time—and I’m not quite certain yet. 
But the next time I came along, and in 
an equally divided town, I carried the 
town by eighteen thousand majority. 
And I think no little was done in that 
majority by the people who loved music 
and heard our symphonies and attended 
our bands, and our open air concerts, and 
our community sings, because that was 
what was being done for their entertain- 
ment, amusement, instruction and up- 
lift. And so virtue is not only its own 
reward, but we get some practical benefit 
from the co-operation of the music-lover 
in a recognition of the work that had 
been done for them by the municipalities. 

“T believe this great city ought to, as 
the leading city, have an interest in the 
development of music. Why, the Boston 
Symphony has done more to advertise 
Boston than any one thing that ever hap- 
pened in that town. And a _ hundred 
thousand dollars a year, put behind your 
Philharmonic or some other such organ- 
ization, will give a great advertising val- 
ue. An appropriation of that character 
would do more to put New York on the 
front line of progressive cities than any 
one thing that I can see. (Applause.) 

“And how may that be done? It can 
be done only by the co-operation of mu- 
sic-loving people. And that, I under- 
stand it, is the purpose of the Musical 
Alliance. You can make your interest 
felt for something you want and the only 
way to do it is by the whole-hearted co- 
operation of musical people, going before 
the Board of Estimate in Baltimore, in 
Philadelphia, in Boston, and in New 
York, through their representatives, and 
saying: ‘We want certain things done, 
and we are going to stand for this, and if 
you don’t do it, somebody else will.’ That 
is the way to get things. That is the 
practical way to get things. 

“Now, I am sort of a pioneer down in 
my little city on musical matters. I’ve 
been successful so far. Mr. Freund is 
the pioneer, the radical, the advance pro- 
gressive in musical advance in New York. 
He takes the time to go down to our city 
and go through the South and lecture on 
music. We love him dearly. We appre- 
ciate the valuable contribution which he 
personally, and through his great maga- 
zine, has given to the musical cause. And 
this meeting to-night, and this gathering 
of representative people from all over 
the country, chiefly from New York, is 
a tribute to the idea, not to the man, but 
to the idea which he has developed and 
elaborated and brought to-night to its 
consummation, so far in trying to get 
the music-loving, music-making people 
stand shoulder to shoulder to see that 
music is made a part of American devel- 
opment.” (Applause.) 


Mr. Stransky’s Address 


An important business engagement re- 
quiring the presence of Mr. Stransky, he 
was obliged to leave before he was called 
upon to respond. The text of his ad- 
dress, however, deserves to be included 
in the report of the evening’s proceed- 
ings. It was as follows: 

“The privilege to participate this even- 
ing in furthering a movement of such 
vital importance to our musical life is 
one which cannot be _ overestimated. 
When Mr. Freund so graciously invited 
me to speak for the orchestral interests 
involved so essentially in the great work 
which lies before the Alliance I felt that 
it was an opportunity that I could ill 
afford to miss. 

“But our discussion to-night goes still 
deeper than symphony  orchestras—it 
goes to the very root of our musical life 
from which must spring the musical cul- 
ture and knowledge which make the in- 
stitution of symphony orchestras and the 
appreciation of their work possible. I 
refer to the promotion of music in our 
public schools and among children every- 
where. 

“The way to love music, to increase its 
production is to know it when you are 
young, young individually and young as 
a nation. It is much more difficult to 
prepare people to enjoy music after they 
are grown up and their minds have be- 
come crowded with various interests in 
life. The American nation should not let 
its youth slip by without filling the souls 
of children with music. There is no rea- 
son why you should not have many great 
composers here, many creators of won- 
derful sound, a new kind of music fresh 
out of the heart of a young nation. 
‘Nature has a sound for every emotion’; 
so that in a new world filled with new 
emotion the music of this new world 
should be full of extraordinary new 
sounds and of a character of its own. 

“But this will never come, about until 
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American children are taught music in 
the schools and taught music in the 
homes just as children are taught abroad. 
Children, all children, love music if it is 
presented to them with enthusiasm and 
simplicity. Your schools should be full 
of the opportunity for children to be- 
come musical fans. In fact, if the schools 
began this movement it would be forced 
into the families because the children 
would: take it there; the children would 
demand musical environment if the 
schools opened up their hearts to it. 


Make Music Study Serious 


“I feel it necessary for children to be 
serious in their musical studies. It is 
of no use to teach a child to maké its 
fingers flexible enough to play for uncle 
and aunt and to please the guests of the 
house; this only caters to youthful vanity 
and lessens appreciation of great achieve- 
ments. Children should be taught music 
to broaden their views, to enlarge their 
sympathies, to add to their emotional ex- 

ression, to increase their capacity for 
joy, to make their souls warm and tender. 

“A child should be taught to read 
music as we teach it to read a book, for 
his own individual delight, for his de- 
velopment and_ increased spirituality. 
What you can do for others with your 
music is not important, unless you are a 
professional musician; it is what music 
can do for you that counts. 

“In other words don’t seek to ornament 
children’s minds with a little musical 
decoration, but seek to enlarge their 
spirits with the wealth of beauty that 
music can bring to them. But let them 
strive for it themselves. _ 

“T find that many American children 
want everything given to them without 
a struggle; older people here sometimes 
are like that too. They are so accus- 
tomed to having the best music given -to 
them, the best plays, art and architec- 
ture, all without an effort on their part, 
that I sometimes wonder if this aecept- 
ance of the artistic wealth of the world 
without the striving for it does not ac- 
count for a delayed artistic attainment. 
I believe it is psychological truth that in 
every field of attainment we do not long 
retain that for which we have not 
struggled. If we are to have permanent 
joy in music we must struggle for the 
full understanding of it, we must become 
profoundly intimate with the spirit of 
the great masters. 

“Krom what I have seen of Americans 
during my seven years’ stay here no 
nation is more eager for beauty or ac- 
quires it more readily. The ae og only 
need to be headed toward the right chan- 
nel. Their minds are alert, their brains 
are of the best, and there is no reason in 
the world why they should not have the 
finest musical development, just as they 
have the finest physical education in the 
world. Bodily cultivation is an art of its 
own in this country, because Americans 
have stopped to realize what a valuable 
thing it is. Once a nation as a whole 
sees that music is more than an enter- 
tainment, it will take it as a serious and 
permanent joy in life, as necessity to 
keep the emotions stirred, the imagina- 
tion young, I am sure they will cease 
then to list music among the entertain- 
ments in their newspapers; not even a 
child will longer accept one hearing of a 
good opera or symphony as final. 

“In speaking of the need of education 
in the Goins naturally I do not fail to 
recognize that there are families here 
where music is cultivated, where chil- 
dren know and love the finest composi- 
tions from their very youth and who at- 
tend concert and opera with delight and 
enthusiasm; but I do feel that through 
the vast interest in light music, in danc- 
ing, in moving pictures, in the purely 
superficial side of life, very often the 
more serious craving for the arts is not 
nearly enough awakened in the hearts of 
American youth. 

“T have been asked so often if you 
are to have a musical future in America. 
Who can answer that but the Americans 
themselves? It is in your own hands if 
you will cultivate in your children the 
absolute need of music, and it is with 
you to add to the musical beauty of the 
world, as well as to a preciate it. Feel- 
ing the stirring of this already in the 


hearts and minds of American people 
gives me great enjoyment as a worker in 
musical matters in this country. 

“IT am convinced, therefore, that the 
work which the Musical Alliance has set 
out to do (and which seems to have taken 
a crystallized form to-night) will pro- 





duce a condition in this country whereby 
we may look to our younger generation 
as forming a distinct basis for a general 
musical culture in America. Our distin- 
guished guest of honor has given us 
ideas which should be a basis for the 
educational schemes of the country. The 
whole presentment of the case as it is 
being offered to you to-night affords 
great gratification that the Alliance has 
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seen fit to begin properly at the very 
root of matters. 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Toastmaster, 
upon the importance of this .work and 
the success which undoubtedly will at- 
tend it.” 


In Honor of David Bispham 


Introducing the distinguished artist, 
David Bispham, Mr. Freund said: 

“The professional world of singers and 
players has always been an unknown 
country to most people, who have never 
figured that the art which is so easy, so 
pleasant to listen to, is the result of tre- 
mendous work, wonderful idealism, self- 
sacrifice, and often many a bitter hour. 
For, as the old poet says, who never ate 
with tears his bread, who never sat 
through the sorrow-laden night, weeping 
on his bed, he knows ye not, ye heavenly 
powers! 

“There is no one I know more compe- 
tent to tell you what it means to become 
a great artist and then hold that position 
to a ripe age, with undiminished power, 
with youth ever in his heart and mind, 
than David Bispham.” 


What David Bispham Said 


In the course of his remarks 
Bispham said: 

“T am of Quaker descent, as you may 
know. My people, Philadelphia people, 
were of old English Quaker stock, on 
both sides. They did not believe in mu- 
sic. They thought it was vanity and 
was entirely useless, and I must class 
Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Ford in their 
company, by reason of what I have quite 
recently heard, that both of them have 
said that music is useless in this contin- 
gency and is the first thing that ought 
to be cut out. I move that the Alliance 
send word to those gentlemen, with the 
authority of this meeting behind them, 
that they are entirely wrong, and beg 
them to make no further such allusions 
before the public, or else they will stul- 
tify themselves beyond recovery.” 

Mr. Bispham offered interesting bio- 
graphical data with respect to his own 
career. 

“I learned to sing,” he said, “which is 
the proper thing to do before you become 
a singer. You ought to know—and prob- 
ably no one knows better than those in 
this room—how ill-prepared are most 
singers when they arrive on the plat- 
form. A singer seems to have less intel- 
ligence than other musicians. I mean it. 
Would it were not so. But I believe that 
we all are somewhat non compus mentus. 
There is somebody home, but frequently 
absent. 

“So when I unexpectedly found myself 
upon a stage in London, because I had 
been so keenly interested in music in the 
true spirit of the amateur, I had joined 


Mr. 





every musical organization that was to 
be joined. Also, I was a member of a 
dramatic society and I was. constantly 
singing and acting and getting a great 
acquaintance with the art which | 
longed to follow. When I graduated 
from college I said, ‘Thank heaven, I 
shall never have to pass any more ex- 
aminations!’ Little did I think that the 
greater part of my life thereafter was 
to be spent in passing examinations be- 
fore the difficult board of examiners, the 
world, ever insistent, the great public. 
Because when they pay their good money 
to hear you, they expect to get their 
money’s worth; and they are quite right. 
And every time you appear you have to 
do a little better; at least keep up to the 
general average. And if you don’t go a 
little better than the general average, in 
the long run, you might just as well re- 
tire early, because the public is entirely 
ruthless. 


Why Singers Lack Balance 


“T think that singers, particularly, are 
a little less well balanced than the rest 
of the musicians, and I asked one of my 
musical mentors in Philadelphia, long 
ago, why it was that singers were not 
such good musicians as violinists, for 
instance—he being a violinist. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘you know, we are 
not born with fiddles.’ And if you think 
over it, that is a very wise remark. 
Unfortunately, we are born with voices, 
which we do not realize the value of. 
The man who has to spend a good deal 
of money for a violin or a piano and a 
good deal more money to have his fin- 
gers trained to play it right, appreciates 
probably the instrument more than the 
average singer appreciates his vocal abil- 
ity. 

“A tendency of mine to make mistakes 
has never departed from me, and I must 
tell you of a little incident at Carnegie 
Hall some time ago. I must also say 
that if anyone makes a mistake he must 
never let on to the audience by any 
wrinkling of the brows or shruggings of 
the shoulder, or any twitch of the head. 
be audience is very quick to catch on to 
that. 

“I was singing Miss Harriet Ware’s 
beautiful little song, ‘The Boat Song,’ for 
the first time, and in this is a line, 
‘Lazily, drowsily sway, little boat.’ Now, 
I have to be very careful and not catch 
the eye of any person in an audience, 
because it almost invariably sets up an 
undercurrent of recollections, very often 
pleasant, and liable at any rate to disturb 
my attention and take it away from the 
subject in hand. It just happened that 
on that afternoon, about half a dozen 
rows directly in front of me, on the end 
of a row, sat a beautiful woman whom 
I knew; and she smiled at me. And 
that helped set that train of recollec- 
tions. I was just upon the line then, 
‘Lazily, drowsily.’ Instead of “Lazily, 
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drowsily, sway little boat,’ I 
‘Lowsily, drazily, bay little smoat.’ 

“Well, I carried it off with my usual 
way, and hoped devoutly that nobody had 
noticed the error. But I went down to 
the Players’ Club to dine that night, 
when a friend of mine met me the first 
thing with laughter and said, ‘I suppose 
I am the only person who noticed what 
you said. Maybe you didn’t notice it 
yourself.’ 

“I said, ‘Oh, goodness me, if you no- 
ticed it of course everybody must have 
noticed it.’ 

“But the following morning, in the 
morning papers, a very well-inclined 
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critic mentioned the fact that ‘M) 
Bispham had been at fault in one plac, 
at the concert, but then,’ he said, ‘nobod, 
makes mistakes with such authority a 
Mr. Bispham.’” (Laughter and Ap 
plause.) 


The Plea for the American Composer 


In his introduction of Rubin Goldmar} 
Mr. Freund said that one of his efforts 
throughout the country, as many other: 
had done, was to blaze the path for that 
generally misunderstood and discredited 
person known as the American composer 

“You know,” he said, “the very exist- 
ence of such a person as an American 
composer has been denied by some of 
our most eminent critics, who have cold 
chills, suffer from nightmare, when one 
of them ever arises. And it should in- 
terest you to know, to give an instance 
of the situation, that Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, upon whose shoulders some be- 
lieve the mantle of Macdowell has fallen. 
when he composed his ‘New England’ 
Symphony, could not get anybody to pro- 
duce it, so he went over to Germany, 
where it was produced, and, indeed, was 
endorsed by the Emperor himself. Then 
Kelley came back, and the conductors 
here in New York, Cincinnati and else- 
where were only too glad to play it. | 
suppose they thought that it was impos- 
sible for any man by the name of ‘Kel- 
ley’ to compose a symphony.” 

“Now, there is a man here who is an 
American composer, taking the word 
American in the broad sense, to cover al! 
those of whatever nationality who are 
here to earn their bread by music, 
whether citizens or not, for that is the 
broad sense in which I have always used 
the term, and which I believe expresses 
the spirit of our constitution, that there 
shall be no prejudice on account of race 
or religion or previous condition of servi- 
tude. That is a sacred legacy, or it is 
— hot air. I, for one, try to live up 
oO it. 

“So I will introduce to you the emi- 
nent composer and distinguished member 
of -” Bohemians Club, Mr. Rubin Gold- 
mark, 


What Rubin Goldmark Said 


“I very deeply appreciate the privi- 
lege of speaking at a gathering of this 
distinction and significance on behalf 
of American composers,” said Mr. Gold- 
mark. “Yet in view of the great praise 
that Mr. Freund has just uttered, | 
must confess to a slight feeling of dif- 
fidence, if not confusion. 

“I can well understand the feeling of 
exhilaration with which a man may 
arise at a banquet table, under certain 
conditions, for instance, when asked to 
respond to the toast, let us say, for cap- 
tains of industry. I can appreciate the 
proud gleam of satisfaction with which 
a man may respond for the Bench, or 
the Bar. I well remember a good many 
years ago, sitting in the griil room of 
a Western club with an army officer of 
a nearby post, and I have never for- 
gotten, as he raised his glass and said, 
‘Here’s to the Army.’ And even in our 
own profession I feel the thrill that re- 
verberates through the multitude when 
the health is proposed, or even the men- 
tion is made, of the golden throated 
tenor, or the  fifteen-thousand-dollar, 
standing-room-only prima donna. But 
the composer, bless us, and the American 
composer, at that! 

“Let me tell you an actual happening 
in our own Carnegie Hall, not very long 
ago. This is a true story. In fact, it is 
so extravagant that the only reason for 
its being told is that it is true. And I 
can tell it with the more feeling, as I 
was the victim. 

“T had the honor, a few years ago, of 
bringing out a new symphonic work with 
one of our large orchestras, and as gen- 
erally happens in such a case, where the 
composer is present, the audiences are 
kind enough to applaud sufficiently till 
the composer comes out and bows. This 
happened on this night. And a friend 
of mine who was in the audience told me 
the following story, about a year later. 

“He told of a conversation he heard 
between two young women sitting direct- 
ly in front of him. The younger one 
said: ‘Why are all those people turning 
around ?’ 

“*Well,’ the other one said, ‘that is the 
composer in the box, bowing.’ 

“To which the other one replied: ‘I 
thought all the composers were dead!’ 
(Great laughter.) 

“It must be admitted, the American 
composer has not yet come to life in the 
eyes of the public. I take it that this 
is one of the most distinguished func- 
tions of this organization, to heip the 
American composer to a speedy incar- 
nation and to a lasting place in the sun. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, why will peo- 
ple persist in composing music—and 
naturally I speak of serious music only 
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—when there is so much beautiful music 
already written, and when the public at 
large does not seem to be hungering par- 
ticularly for new creations. I have been 
to many a concert in recent years and 
noted the expression of resigned boredom 
on the faces of even those who consider 
themselves among the musically elect 
at the mere prospect of having to sit 
through a new, a modern work. 

“An American publisher said to me not 
long ago: ‘You know as well as I do 
that there is no demand for new com- 
positions.’ Yet he was a business man, 
and he added, ‘This demand must be 
created.’ But the composer is not a busi- 
ness man. That is, he usually is not. 
And he does not have. to create the de- 
mand. He thinks of creating his songs. 
He writes because he wants to, because 
he finds a pleasure therein, and pub- 
lishes merely because he must. And he 
generally enters upon his career with 
his eyes pretty wide open. He knows 
the recognition at best is slow in com- 
ing, after many a disappointment and 
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many a heartache. He knows that the 
material reward is practically nil. An 
author may sell his books. A painter, 
his pictures. A _ sculptor, his statues. 
The composer of serious music is gener- 
ally glad when he can find the publisher 
who will undertake the risk of printing 
his scores and then let him have a few 
complimentary copies to send to his 
friends or to the artists, who then bury 
them under an ever-increasing stock of 
similar material. 

“Is it not strange that the successful 
inventor of a new type of collar button 
may reap a fortune and look forward to 
a comfortable old age, whereas the suc- 
cessful creator of a new symphony after 
he has paid the cost of his music paper, 
and cost of copying out the score, may 
not reap from it the wherewithal to pur- 
chase even one of those collar buttons? 

“Now if the history of music shows 
that composers have always created 
without thought of material gain, there 
is at least one thing which they have a 
right to expect, to which they seem to 
be entitled, and that is recognition. And 
herein the Musical Alliance may serve 
one of its most notable functions. Here- 
in it may render great service to Ameri- 
can art. In order to create recognition, 
the American composer must be heard, 
increasingly heard, as Mr. Freund said, 
not only that his works may become 
known, but that others may become stim- 
ulated thereby, and to show that the 
American composer has a real chance. 
Of course, there must be discrimination. 
Immeasurable harm may be done to the 
cause of American music by the accepta- 
tion of inferior works. Our native art 
can never advance unless a high stand- 
ard is maintained. 

“Now one of the greatest obstacles to 
this advance has been our great Ameri- 
can public. Let us be frank, ladies and 
-gentlemen, and admit that with the ex- 
ception of but a few notable instances 
the public has looked with general indif- 
ference upon the native product. 

“There has been an improvement upon 


these conditions in recent years. The 
musical press has fought valiantly for 
American art. Conductors have become 
increasingly generous. But there is still 
a great deal to be accomplished. The 
American musician who looks forward 
with pride to what has been accomplished 
already looks forward to the day when 
America shall produce composers that 
shall stand side by side with the masters 
of the Old World. 

“And so we must all wish success to 
the Musical Alliance in its efforts to 
unify and build up the American musical 
interest; that its aims will be strength- 
ened is vouched for by the character of 
its president, who, through his valuable 
paper and his staff of brilliant young as- 
sistants, has ever ably assisted whatever 
is best in American music. There is no 
doubt that in the years to come his work 
will be nobler and broader and richer, 
and I here wish to take the opportunity 
to say that the American composer owes 
a debt of gratitude and appreciation for 
the fairness and generosity with which 
he has thus far been treated by Mr. 
Freund and his associates.” (Applause.) 


To Introduce Kitty Cheatham 


In introducing Kitty Cheatham, Mr. 
Freund said: 

“They will tell you that this war was 
first a struggle between the Slav and 
Teuton. That it is part and parcel of 
the spirit of revenge that the French 
have had for their two stolen provinces. 
And others will tell you that it is the re- 
sult of the commercial rivalry between 
England and Germany. Some will tell 
you that Italy went in to regain the Tren- 
tino, the loss of which, some seven cen- 
turies ago, she has never forgotten nor 
forgiven. And there will be some who 
will tell you that it is a struggle between 
two basic philosophies—two different 
ideals of statesmanship—Germany rep- 
resenting the individual as nothing and 
the state as everything, with the right to 
tell that individual that he must drop 
all, be ready to sacrifice life itself, when 
the state commands. And the other ideal, 
the democratic ideal, which England has 
more or less, and France, and certainly 
this country, that government is there 
only to protect the individual in his right 
to life, to liberty, to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

“There is a deeper point which those 
who think and study and work are com- 
ing to see more and more every day, and 
that is that the really great struggle is 


whether the world, with its increasing 
" knowledge through scientific discovery, is 


going in the direction of the material or 
is going to fulfill man’s nobler destiny, 
which I believe in, in the eternal rise 
from and through the material to the 
spiritual. 

“And there music is going to play her 
great role, for after all let us not forget 
that she is the one universal language, 
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the language that whispers to us of im- 
mortality. 

“And in this spirit I know of no one 
that I can call upon to express what I 
have endeavored to say than the little 
lady who has gone over the length and 
breadth of this land, one of the first to 
sing songs to children, as well as to 


older people, the songs of Americans, 
songs of beauty, songs of home, songs of 
the higher life. So I ask you to listen to 
Miss Kitty Cheatham.” 


Address by Kitty Cheatham 


“Mr. Freund has touched me very 
deeply, more so than I could ever hope 
to tell you, by the little introduction that 
he has given me, the privilege that he 
has allowed me of standing before you 
to-night, which we know is an epoch- 
making night for us. Before I say very 
much—and I shall try to be as brief as 
possible—I want to say that I have a 
very sincere and genuine affection for 
Mr. Freund,” began Miss Cheatham. 

“I discovered just recently, when I 
took occasion to inquire, that all this 
visiting and going around the country 
that he has been doing, carrying his mes- 
sages of hope to the different cities he 
has visited, and with the great purpose 
that music plays and must play in our 
musical life, that he has done it without 
money and without price. I do not know 
whether he knows that I know that, and 
I think that we ought to thank him for 
that to-night. He has paid his expenses. 
He has never asked anyone to help him, 
and he has done it from a purely unsel- 
fish motive, and I think we all owe him 
a profound debt of gratitude.” 

Miss Cheatham said that she, like 
Commissioner Claxton and Mayor Pres- 
ton, hailed from the South and related 
stories to illustrate the high respect with 
which the people of that section regard 
its women. She declared that she be- 
lieved herself in duty bound to take issue 
with her associates with regard to the 
American national anthem which, she 
maintains, does not truly represent the 
democratic ideals of this country. She 
told how in her visits through Russia, 
Germany, France and England she had 
heard the children of those nations sing- 
ing the national anthems that repre- 
sented autocracy in its most virulent 
form, and she deplored the fact that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” glorified the ex- 
pression of hatred toward England, felt 
by this country during the Revolutionary 
War. This sentiment, she held, was not 
appropriate to the present day feeling of 
America toward its Allies. 

“This war,” she continued, “is the ex- 
pression of hatred, malice, greed, animal- 
ity, pride of place and power, everything 
that means schism, disruption, every- 
thing that is the antithesis of what this 
great idea is that we are standing for 
here to-night in this city, representing a 
Musical Alliance that not only means the 
Musical Alliance of the United States of 
America, but which must sooner or later 
bring us to that great ultimate of divine 
democracy, for which we are struggling, 
the alliance through harmony—music— 
of the whole world. 

“And so it seems to me that there are 
no people in the world who can redeem 
the world, who can bring man’s heritage 
of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
and the glorious liberty that belongs to 
every child of God, to their fellow men, 
as much as the musician can do it. I 
think that we all feel that we owe to Mr. 
Freund a debt of gratitude for bringing 
us together to-night in this great mother 
city, where every problem in the world 
is being worked out, and where all the 
longing ones are coming from other na- 
tions of the world, starving for all the 
beauty and purity that we have to give 
them.” (Applause.) 





To Introduce Murray Hulbert 


In introducing Commissioner Hulbert, 
Mr. Freund said: 

“Back of the musical life of this coun- 
try are the musical industries, which had 
no existence a hundred years ago. 
To-day they lead the world in quantity 
and in quality. Now there is a man here, 
a man of the political world, but he is 
also a lawyer of eminence, a very broad- 
minded man. He has done wonderful 
work for the improvement of the harbors 
in New York. He was elected from the 
Congressional] district in which the great 
bulk of the piano industries in this city 
are concerned, and so he has come to a 
more or less intimate knowledge of the 
musical industries. In Washington he 
stood up squarely against their being 
classed as ‘non-essential.’ He carried 
the fight to the President himself. He is 
going to say a few words to you on that 
subject, and give you an idea of what he 
was up against when he was in Wash- 
ington, and when it*was proposed vir- 
tually to shut down on some of the non- 
essentials and they thought the musical 
industries and music could be among the 
first things slaughtered, forgetting that 
at the very time the government was 
sending singing men into the camps, ar- 
tists and others—to teach the boys how 
to sing and get a little joy out of life, 
before they became kannonenfutter. 

“We are at war! -And it is the same 
grim determination, the same spirit of 


enterprise, which bids us always go on, 
never mind what the cost, never mind 
what mistakes we may make, which car- 
ried the first mechanical instrument 
called the organette regarded more or 
less as a toy, to the wonderful instru- 
ment the player piano that we have 
to-day, which will make us win this war 
not for the English, or for the French, or 
for the Italians, or for the Russians. Not 
even for democracy. But for humanity! 

“T have the honor and pleasure to in- 
troduce to you the Hon. Murray Hulbert, 
former Congressman and Commissioner 
of Docks of the City of New York.” 


Address By Commissioner Hulbert 


“While I am no longer a Congress- 
man,” began Mr. Hulbert, “and have en- 
tered upon a venture which prevents me 
from practising the profession of a law- 
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yer, I have still retained the avocation of 
a politician to the extent of having par- 
ticipated so actively in the campaign 
which closed to-night, that you will ob- 
serve from the state of my voice why 
I find it quite difficult to make myself 
heard. 

“The toastmaster has referred to the 
fact that in the district which I formerly 
represented there are manufactured, or 
have been manufactured, approximately 
one-third of all the pianos made in the 
United States. In that same district 
there are also a considerable number of 
foreigners, and an incident that hap- 
pened with regard to two of them with 
whom I became quite well acquainted 
during my four years’ experience in 
Washington, illustrates why I am ven- 
turing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to rest my voice a little and offer 
first this story as an excuse. Said one of 
them to me one evening: ‘I have just 
written to my brother, inviting him to 
come over here and to participate in the 
glorious opportunities of America. I 
have pointed out to him some of the 
many advantages that I have found dur- 
ing mv own short sojourn in this coun- 
try. I have told him, for instance, that 
in America even when a man violates 
the most sacred of all laws, they do not 
hang him, they do not take him out and 
shoot him. They only kill him by 
elocution.’ 

“Like the Mayor of Baltimore, I too 
must confess that I have an unequal 
knowledge of the virtues of music, ex- 
cept as I have gained it entirely by ear. 
But I have learned of the splendid work 
which Mr. Freund has unselfishly and 
patriotically undertaken. It has awak- 
ened a very deep interest in me. I have 
made his efforts a matter of observation 
and study, and I have felt that it was a 
duty which I owed, particularly in view 
of the very substantial interest which 
the musical industry had set up in the 
district that I represented in Congress, 
to give him every assistance there during 
my tenure in that body, as I propose to 
do during the time that I may have the 
privilege of serving as the Commissioner 
of Docks. 

“Many of you may not appreciate the 
opportunity which, in this latter position, 
I may have to assist the objects and pur- 
pose of your Alliance. But I need only 
recall to your mind that it is the duty of 
the Commissioner of Docks to provide 
and to establish, and to maintain, the 
recreation piers in the City of New York, 
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and because of my long association wita 
athletics, in which I still endeavor to 
take a passing interest, I purpose, during 
my administration in that office, to ex- 
tend, as far as the finances of the City 
of New York will enable me to do so, the 
general plan for the construction and 
the maintenance of recreation piers, upon 
which I hope to be able to provide, with 
as great frequency as possible, concerts 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
the people of this great city. 


His Fight in Washington for Music 


“It was because of the particular 
interest which I felt the people could de- 
rive from music in the particular crisis 
in which we are engaged, that I opposed, 
first upon the floor of the House, then 
before the Committee of the Senate, and 
finally at the White House itself, the at- 
tempt to place a tax upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of musical instruments. 
Because I felt, in the first place, it was 
denying to the people a sacred opportu- 
nity which should be theirs, to have that 
comfort and consolation which only 
music can afford, under the distressful 
conditions through which we are looking 


out upon the future of this world, and- 


consequently because I did not consider 
it to be righteous for the government to 
undertake to tax an industry toward the 
maintenance and support of which it con- 
tributed not one single iota. 

“T want to say to you that I am earn- 
estly in sympathy with the proposal of 
the Alliance to establish a separate de- 
partment, with a secretary in the Cabi- 
net, to be known as the Department of 
Fine Arts. But I am regretful to tell 
you that you have before you a most 
difficult task, because, as I found in my 
efforts to establish a Department oc 
Aeronautics, I met with little encourage- 
ment from the officials at Washington 
themselves, because less than three years 
ago they told me that the development of 
aeronautics was so inconsequential as 
not to require a separate bureau, much 
less a separate department—although 
since that time it has been my privilege 
and my pleasure to undertake the intro- 
duction of two bills, which have been 
passed by the House, under which Con- 
gress has appropriated more money for 
aeronautics than it undertook to run the 
Army and the Navy with for three years. 

“You need to carry on a campaign of 
education. You need to stimulate the 
spirit of the people for the objects and 
purposes of your Alliance, before you 
will be able to convince the government 
of the necessity of the creation of the 
separate department of the Cabinet, and 
in any little way, by reason of the ex- 
perience that I have had there, that I can 
assist the Alliance, I am very glad to 
place my services at its disposal. I hope 
that it may be possible to realize the 
hope in much less time than I believe 
that you will, and when that hope is 
realized, I trust that those in power may 
have the wisdom to recognize the virtue 
and the ability of Mr. Freund, or Mr. 
Claxton, as the first Secretary of the 
Department of Fine Arts. 

“Now if I may, I would just like to say 
a word to you about another matter con- 
nected intimately with this subject to 
which I have given some little consider- 
ation, and toward which I hope to bend 
some further effort during the present 
administration of the city government. 
There was erected in the Congressional 
district which I had the honor to repre- 
sent, a Stadium, the gift of a public- 
spirited citizen of New York, to the 
City College of the City of New York. 
And the circumstances of that gift were 
such that for a period of three years the 

eople of that particular section found 
it extremely difficult to secure the en- 
joyment of the use of that Stadium, upon 
any occasion except when some entertain- 
ment was given, where the price was 
prohibitive to the great masses to at- 
tend it. 

“Finally, however, after conducting a 
fight before the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment for this period of years, 
we succeeded in forcing the institution, 
which had the custody of the Stadium, 
to throw it — to the public, in order 
that they might secure the appropriation 
of free public funds for its maintenance 
and upkeep. Immediately the suggestion 
was made by those who carried on this 
fight, that the band concerts that had 
been conducted Sunday after Sunday, in 
the summer, away off in Fort Washing- 
ton Park, where very few facilities were 
offered for the people, either in getting 


there or after they had reached there, 
opened the eyes of the Park Commis- 
sioner, and induced him to transfer those 
concerts to this Stadium up at 136th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, where on 
numerous Sunday evenings of last sum- 
mer I had the pleasure of witnessing an 
assemblage of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand people, who gathered on the 
warm summer nights, to listen to the soft 
strains of music that were provided by 
the Park Department for the people of 
the neighborhood. 

“The particular message that I want 
to bring to you to-night is that there 
should be a movement started in this 
city for the erection of stadiums of that 
character in every one of the boroughs, 
and after they have been established in 
every one of the boroughs, to have one 
or more, as the occasion may necessitate, 
in each of the several boroughs. Let us 
extend the program by giving the op- 
portunity to the mass of the people to 
hear and to appreciate music, and then 
the program which you have in course of 
preparation will be easy of dissemination 
and operation. 

“Your toastmaster has charged me 
with the particular duty of inviting the 
Mayor of the city to be here this evening. 
About two weeks ago I spent an hour 
with him in Washington, when he was 
there on his way to Florida, going over 
with him a brief memorandum which Mr. 
Freund had furnished with regard to this 
organization. 
the Mayor’s acceptance nor his declina- 
tion, because he had assured me that if 
he was back here to-day he would be 
here to-night. Unfortunately it was not 
possible for him to be here this evening, 
but I am able to say to you for him, that 
he is in earnest sympathy with this 
movement. He has expressed to me the 
wish that as soon after his return as 
possible, he. may be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of lunching with Mr. Freund, for 
the purpose of discussing the matter 
more in detail with him, and I can assure 
you that this Alliance may expect from 
the administration of the city govern- 
ment, its hearty co-operation and sup- 
port.” 


High Praise for the Women 


In introducing Mrs. Chapman, presi- 
— of the Rubinstein Club, Mr. Freund 
said. 

“In the notable progress which this 
country has made, the women have been 
a tremendous moving force. It is they 
who send the children out for a musical 
education or invite the teacher home. It 
is they who gather the little ones around 
their knees to sing the songs, hymns. 
It is they who patronize the concerts. It 
is they who take an interest in the local 
musical affairs. It is they.who form the 
great, notable body of musical clubs and 
organizations in this country. And it 
is their idealism, bred out through the 
ages through man’s inhumanity to man, 
which has done so much to foster a love 
for all that is beautiful and true in life. 
It is they who are ever struggling, 
whether on the field of battle with the 
Red Cross, or in their homes, to-day, to 
soften the cruelty, the wrongs, the wick- 
edness of life, and so bring nearer the 
day dreamed of by philosophers, sung by 
poets, toiled for by statesmen, died for 
by heroic women, as well as heroic men, 
by martyred peasants, as well as mar- 
tyred presidents—the day when there 
will be something like good will and 
peace on earth. 

“It is they, the women, whose ideal- 
ism, I believe, will reconstruct a new 
world, one which will be distinguished 
by that culture which means the broad- 
est humanitarianism. 

“There is one who has labored long 
and faithfully in that cause, a woman 
who has given her life to keeping to- 
gether a great organization which has 
been a vital factor in the musical life 
of this city. I beg to introduce to you 
Mrs. William R. Chapman, president of 
the Rubinstein Club.” 


Address by Mrs. Chapman 


“Honored President of the Musical 
Alliance and Worthy Toastmaster, and 
dear friends, all of you music-lovers, 
many of you co-workers in the musical 
life of this city, I bring just a greeting, 
no review of the past,” said Mrs. Chap- 
man. “The hour is late and I have en- 
joyed so much the wonderful words we 
heard here to-night from our distin- 
guished guest, this honored and honor- 
able gentleman, and our dear beloved 
Kitty Cheatham, with always her mes- 
sage of love. 


I neither gave Mr. Freund 


“T only want to say to you that I am 
particularly happy to-night to think of 
the word ‘Alliance,’ which you have 
chosen as a name for this organization. 
The word Alliance and the word Allies 
mean so much to us Americans to-day, 
so much more than it did a year ago. A 
year ago we were rather inclined to be 
optimists, and perhaps you know what 
Uncle Remus says of the optimist. 
‘Dey’s no use at all for these optimists. 
They juss sit around and smile and look 
pleasant and let the other fellow do the 
work.’ That’s what we were doing, dear 
friends, but a year ago, but we are all 
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wide awake now and we realize that 
right close to the flag, and right close 
to the work the boys are doing over there 
and over here, goes music, that music 
is the one thing that helps them to re- 
cover from the dreadful shell shock, that 
music is the one comfort to them as 
they pass away, that music is the one 
thing to elevate and lift us, and help 
us, to give us new courage and new life, 
these days of anxiety and alarm. 

“Soitis music! Itis you, dear friends! 
It is these dear gentlemen, one on the 
right and one on the left of me, who are 
keeping up this Musical Alliance for us, 
who are making it possible for us to 
stand shoulder to shoulder, as allies in 
t'kis work, the same as the boys stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the trenches and 
sing their army songs there. And so 
I just want the privilege, though my 
voice is bad—not because, as with my 
dear friend there, that I have been tak- 
ing the stump—but I have been selling 
Galli-Curci tickets and I have been turn- 
ing people away from the telephone un- 
til I have no voice at all. But I just 
want, as I stand here under this flag, 
this wonderful flag, this. greatest flag, 
this flag that all the Allies of the world 
are recognizing, to give you a toast to 
this flag. 


“Here’s to the red of it, 
There’s not a thread of it 
Nor a shred of it, 
‘In the whole spread of it, 
From top to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced shell and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. y 


‘“‘Here’s to the white of it, 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 

Who knows the right of it, but 
Feels the might of it, 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care for it 

Made manhood dare for it. 
Purity’s prayer for it 

Keeps it so white. 


“And here’s to the blue of it, 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it. 
Constant and true. 


“Here’s to the all of it, 
The stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Red, white and blue. 


(Long continued applause.) 
Keeping the Sweetest Morsel for the Last 


In introducing Chief Justice Russell, 
Mr. Freund said: 

“I am keeping the.sweetest morsel for 
the last, because it is well, you know, to 
conclude an evening of good cheer with 
something out of the way. 

“TI was invited to speak before the 
Theater Club, and there I met a dis- 
tinguished legal light. He was so dry in 
his humor, so delightful, that I have 
asked him to come and speak to you on 
a subject on which he is particularly in- 
formed because, as he admits himself, he 








has the honor to have an exceedingly re- 
markable and talented wife. I asked 
him to say a few words on the growing 
power of the women of to-day. 

“So I shall ask the Hon. Chief Justice 
Russell to say a few words.” 


What Justice Russell Said 


Judge Russell’s address was exceed- 
ingly humorous. He told of many of his 
experiences, particularly with regard to 
music, and after several observations in 
lighter vein, he said: 

“Woman’s place in music is at the top. 
This is not necessarily as a musical com- 
poser, nor yet as a lyric artist, but as 
the inspiration of both. The woman of 
transcendant creative genius may not yet 
have appeared in the world of music. 
Woman’s irruption into the field of poli- 
tics has not lessened her dominion at 
home, where love is born and where it 
has its everlasting seat. The law of 
love and love as a law have in music 
their most beautiful and most perma- 
nent expression. 

“T will always believe that in nature 
music is a development of a love call. 
The eagle, wounded in his mountain 
home and slowly getting back his 
strength, hears the call of his mate, 
coming from the sky, and forthwith 
climbs the empyrean and seeks the sun. 
The grasshopper in his life, with the 
perfect fiddle and bow with which he 
was born into the world, stridulates his 
love song to the mistress of his heart. 
The mountaineer, in the Tyrol Alps, out 
of sight of his beloved, warbles his yodel 
to the girl who knows his voice. 

“And so it is with the superman and 
with the angels. The popular idol, in 
all these years from Jenny Lind to John 
McCormack, has won acclaim with lulla- 
bies and folk songs when the master- 
pieces of grand opera have failed to 
move the heart. Israfel may charm the 
stars and halt them in their heavenly 
flight with the divinity and majesty of 
song, but it is always the sentiment of 
home and mother that makes a hit with 
the gods of the gallery. 

“So to us, the amateurs, to whom 
music is not a professional art, but a 
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personal resource, the proposal to popu- 
larize music through the public schools 
comes with persuasive force. Apart 
from patriotic zeal, America is now ab- 
sorbed in vulgar trade, devoted: to iron 
and oil, is living by bread alone and has 
been all too slow to recognize the eco- 
nomic value of the finer arts. But she 
is certain to see the truth in time and 
the day will surely come when a board 
of education in this metropolis which 
even now feeds the hungry pupil, cares 
for his teeth, fits glasses to his eyes 
and gives a bath to his parents, will 
see its pathway clear to nourish this 
noblest passion of the soul.” (Applause.) 


Percy Hemus Creates a Sensation and 
Gets an Ovation 


In introducing Mr. Hemus, Mr. 
Freund said: 

“You have already heard Mr. Percy 
Hemus, the well-known baritone, who, 
like many another distinguished mu- 
sician and artist, gave up a highly suc- 
cessful season in order to go into one 
of the camps and get the boys singing. 
In himself he illustrates that spirit of 
patriotism, of self-sacrifice, which is 


making men and, indeed, women in all 
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walks of life anxious to do their bit in 
the great world struggle. (Applause.) 

“No man has worked more sincerely, 
more conscientiously, more thoroughly, 
to introduce the works of American com- 
posers than Percy Hemus. In fact, we 
may say he was almost a pioneer in this, 
that he has given, and most successfully, 
concerts exclusively of songs by Amer- 
ican composers. 

“He has also developed a body of 
singers which Secretary Daniels of the 
Navy declared to be the finest group 
of singing sailors that this country has 


ever had. Mr. Hemus will give you an 
idea of his work in the camp.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hemus was greeted by an ovation. 
He told something of the work done by 
the song leaders in our camps to keep 
the soldiers and sailors happy. 

“Yesterday I had a hike of fifteen 
miles in the afternoon with my men,” 
he said. “I have no singing voice to- 
day, and I know that you are not going 
to judge me vocally. But I am going to 
try and give you one illustration. One 
of my buddy boys—and I call my sailor 
boys ‘buddies’ because everyone calls a 
sailor Jack, and I want to get a little 
closer to my men than everybody. And 
so I call them buddies. And the way 
those boys respond to that ‘buddy’! Well, 
you couldn’t be buddy girls and boys, 
because you don’t understand, you know. 
When Mr. Freund said you were going 
to be the buddy boys and girls—it’s im- 
possible, because I don’t believe you know 
‘Over There.’ I don’t believe there are 
enough people here to sing it. 

“But I will tell you this. I was pass- 
ing through camp one night and I heard 
a boy singing in the barracks. He was 
a homesick boy. But buddies never say 
they are homesick. They don’t show it. 
This buddy boy was singing ‘The Long, 
Long Trail.’ He was standing by, as 
we say aboardship, meaning that he was 
simply on guard of the barracks. So 
he was alone. I listened to the boy. I 
am going to sing the chorus of “I'he 
Long, Long Trail,’ as that buddy boy 
was singing it when he was homesick, 
and then, if you will not interrupt at 
the end of the chorus, I will repeat the 
same music with a parody that the buddy 
boy sings when others are looking. If 
you think his homesickness is showing 
when others are around, judge for your- 
self when he sings the parody.” 

This was followed by an intensely in- 
teresting example of how the sailor sang 


the song for his own comfort with the 
contrasting demonstration of his singing 
of the same song in unison with his 
mates, 

“I wish we had the time. Will you 
be my buddy boys for one song before 
we sing ‘America’? Will we sing one 
just as the buddy boys sing? Yes? Now, 
already, remember you are buddy boys 
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and girls. My dignity disappears, you 
know, when I am with my boys. You 
don’t know what you’re starting, but 
here goes!” 

William Schroeder, Mr. Hemus’s ac- 
companist at the Pelham Bay Naval Re- 
serve, played the introduction tc “Over 
There” and the guests of the Alliance 
had an opportunity to go through the 
song just as the sailors do. 

The company did not separate until 
after midnight. 

“The most enjoyable, interesting eve- 
ning I have spent in years,” said one. 

“Would not have missed it for a thou- 
sand dollars,” said another. 

“A great success! A great step for- 
ward,” said a third. 














Miss Hempel to Wed An American 








Diva Will Soon Become Bride of Wil- 
liam B. Kahn, Prominent Business 
Man of New York 

Frieda Hempel, the distinguished 
prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is now making a concert 
tour of the far West, made formal an- 
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nouncement in Los Angeles last week 
that she is to be married to William B, 
Kahn of New York. Mr. Kahn is presi- 
dent of the International Silk Company, 
with general offices at 95 Madison Ave- 
nue. He is an American citizen and, ac- 
cording to the laws, Miss Hempel will 
become an American citizen upon her 
marriage to Mr. Kahn. 

It has been generally understood 
among friends of Miss Hempel and Mr. 
Kahn that they intended to marry at 
no far distant date. It was said also 
that if Miss Hempel should marry before 
the end of the war, she would auto- 
matically forfeit considerable property 
which she owns in Berlin. 

Some time ago Miss Hempel took out 
citizenship papers and declared her in- 
tentions of making her home permanent- 
ly in the United States and of marry- 
ing an American, No date has been 
announced for the wedding. 

Miss Hempel has been re-engaged for 
next season at the Metropolitan and will 
continue her concert and recital activi- 
ties as before. Her popularity has 
gained consistently and steadily since 
her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
six seasons ago. 


Richard Hageman Having Busy Season 


Richard Hageman, conductor and 
coach, is having a busy season in several 
branches of musical endeavor. He has 
made a name and reputation for himself 
this season as the conductor of the Sun- 
day night concerts in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In addition he has a 
class of forty-six pupils in his studio, 
and likewise finds time to accompany 
many of the prominent artists of New 
York in their recital appearances. As 
a specimen of his activities, one out of 


many during the present season, he ac- 
companied Mme. Ganna Walska at the 
Biltmore musicale on Monday morning, 
Feb. 18, and the same evening went to 
Brooklyn to play for Mme. Marcia Van 
Dresser. On the following day he went 
with Mme. Van Dresser to Boston, where 
he accompanied her recital in that city. 
Returning at once to New York-to fill 
his multifarious engagements there, he 
was on the stage again on the following 
Tuesday night as accompanist for Mme. 
Frieda Hempel. 


SAN FRANCISCO MAN TELLS 
MUSICAL ALLIANCE AIMS 


Secretary of Berkeley Music Association 
Calls “Musical America” Most Wide- 
Awake Journal of Its Kind 


San FRANcIsco, CAL., March 7.—An 
interesting article by Julius R. Weber, 
secretary of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation, recently appeared in the Berk- 
eley Gazette. In it he refers to MUSICAL 


AMERICA as the “most wide-awake jour- 
nal of its kind” and highly compliments 
John C. Freund on the splendid work 
which he is doing for American music 
and American musicians. 

After quoting the aims of the newly 
formed Musical Alliance of the United 
States, he says: 

“In view of all these illuminating and 
encouraging facts, it behooves all those 
who sincerely care to look forward to the 
day when the cruel war in Europe is 
rightly ended and we can hope for a 
league of nations banded together. When 
that day comes it is not hard to prophesy 
that America will take her place among 
the leaders of the arts, especially of mu- 
sic, and should begin now to build the 
foundations for the coming day of peace. 

“In that building no one thing is more 
important than the establishment of mu- 
sic divisions in connection with our pub- 
lic libraries, accessible to young and old, 
not only in the larger cities, but espe- 
cially in the smaller towns. People must 
learn to realize that the lives of our 
great composers are often more inter- 
esting than those of corrupt diplomats 
and selfish, useless kings; that an essay 
on musical appreciation, if well written, 
is of as much value as an essay on any 
other subject. 

“To be able to take home a volume of 
music by a great composer for study 
makes toward an uplift equal to fine 
poetry, or a homily as to the humanities. 
Every small country town should have 
a special room in connection with its 
pablic library, with a Victrola in it, 
where children arid grown-ups can hear 
the masterpieces played and sung by the 
world’s greatest ‘artists. The purchase 
of records should go hand in hand with 
the purchase of books. The California 
Music Teachers’ Association, seconded by 
the University of California, has taken 
this matter in hand, and has appointed 
a library committee, with the writer as 
chairman, to assist public libraries in 
the cities and towns of California in or- 
ganizing musical departments.” 

E. M. B. 


HEAR MARCIA VAN DRESSER 














Soprano Gives Recital to Aid Fatherless 
Children of France 


Marcia Van Dresser gave a song re- 
cital for the fatherless children of 
France on March J at Miss Damrosch’s 
studio in West Fifty-fifth Street. Ethel 
Cave Cole accompanied in a group of 
twenty-four children’s songs and a col- 
lection of twelve old French Chansons. 
This was followed by a series of twelve 
songs by Dr. Frank Damrosch. The 
studio was filled to capacity and a large 
sum was realized hoth from tickets and 
donations. 

Miss Van Dresser’s next appearance 
will be in Silver Lake, N. J., at Camp 
Vail, where she will sing in the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium. Her New York re- 
cital is announced for April 16 at A®olian 
Hall, when, as usual, she will sing sev- 
eral numbers not heard before and two 
manuscript songs, written and dedicated 
to her. Richard Hageman will accom- 
pany Miss Van Dresser. 





Mme. Rappold Returns from Successful 
Appearances in Florida 


Mme. Marie Rappold returned last 
week from Orlando, Fla., where she won 
success in the first Orlando Music Fes- 
tival, conducted by Mr. Walter Drennen. 
Mme. Rappold sang in Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Haydn’s “Creation” and ap- 
peared in joint recital with Louis T. 
Grunberg, composer-pianist-accompanist. 
Mme. Rappold made so excellent impres- 
sion in Florida that she has been re- 
engaged for next year. 


DAMROSCH PERFORMS 
NEW SOWERBY SCORE 


‘Comes Autumn Time’ Commands 
Respect in Premiére— 
Barrére Is Soloist 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Cop 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Concert 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, March 10 
Soloist, George Barrére, Flutist. The 
Program: 


Overture, “Comes Autumn Time,” Leo 
Sowerby; Symphony No. 2, in D Major, 
Beethoven; “Romance” and “Scherzo,” 
for Flute and Orchestra, C. M. Widor; 
“Procession of the Grail Knights” from 
“Parsifal,”’ “Love Duet and Brangdne’s 
Warning” from “Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Dances of the Apprentices” from “Meis- 
tersinger,”’ “Briinnhilde’s Awakening 
and Finale” from “Siegfried,” Wagner. 


The last Sunday afternoon concert but 
one of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra had not a dull moment and Walter 
Damrosch’s reputation as a maker of 
engrossing programs never justified it- 
self more completely at any time this 
season. The conductor wisely placed 
the Overture of Leo Sowerby where it 
would not suffer by the effect of Beetho- 
ven and Wagner. Mr. Sowerby will bear 
careful watching. He has talent and 
a technique for composition in the 
larger forms gratifying in a youth of 
twenty-three, for whom no claims of 
heaven-firing genius are being circulated. 
“Comes Autumn Time,” while not vastly 
important, may be a stepping stone to 
better things when the Chicago composer 
—at present a bandsman in an army 


camp—returns to his creative vocation. 
Containing only slight ideas and skim- 
ming from the surface of Debussy some 
whole-tone effects, there is an exuber- 
ance and a kind of spontaneity about it 
that make for respect. And the instru- 
mentation, though too lavish, reveals a 
firm hand. 

Mr. Damrosch is to be thanked for 
bringing the Second Symphony out of 
camphor. It is not the greatest of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies, as every conserva- 
tory student knows, but it has great mo- 
ments—the serene larghetto, for in- 
stance—and the splendors of the later 
works should not be allowed to eclipse it 
so completely. How vital it remains was 
shown by the enthusiasm following every 
movement, though its performance 
showed rather more spirit than finish. 

George Barrére played the tenderly 
beautiful “Romance” and the fetching 
“Scherzo” of Widor superlatively. One 
is beset with a great deal of shallow- 
brained prattle just now about colorature 
songsters who sing “like the flute.” 
Mr. Barrére’s art resembles that of a 
supremely expressive lyric singer, apart 
from an agility that the most surpass- 
<> gaia vocalists could not hope to 
rival, 

Mr. Damrosch’s splendid Wagner ar- 
rangements provided the climax of enjoy- 
ment. All were superbly played, but the 
“Tristan” love music took precedence. 
Ah! what flamboyant page of the most 
irrepressible ultra-modernist does not 
fade into drabness before the purple and 
gold of his familiar but ever inscrutable 
thing of wonder? H. F. P. 


Forrest Lamont Engaged for Three 


Years by Campanini 


For the concert presentation of Verdi’s 
“Aida” at the Springfield (Mass.) Fes- 
tival on May 3, Forrest Lamont, the 
gifted tenor of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, has been engaged to sing the 
Rhadames. Mr. Lamont has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Campanini for three years 
more as a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association. 


VIOLIN TEACHER WANTED 


A violin teacher of modern ideas and 
strong gifts as a performer is invited 
to correspond with a large school of 
music regarding appointment for the 
coming season. Address Box 100, care 
_—— America, 501 5th Avenue, New, 
ork. 





PIANIST AND TEACHER 


A vacancy exists in a prominent conserv- 
atory for a soloist who has had marked 
success as a teacher. Address Box 50, 
care Musical America, 501 5th Avenue, 
New York, 
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NEW YORK, February 28th, 1918 


The Herald. 


Mr. Breeskin displayed an unusually 
fluent technique for which ornamentation 
and double stopping had no terrors. His 
intonation was accurate and his tone agree- 
able. * * * On the whole he proved sur- 
prisingly artistic. 











The Sun. 


Mr. Breeskin’s playing was characterized 
chiefly by vigor and dash, with freedom 
from anything approaching mawkish senti- 
ment. * * * His finger work even in 
complicated double stopping was for the 
most part accurate. 


Evening Sun 

He gave a playing of vigorous spirited- 
ness with little that was merely pretty or 
sentimental allowed to poach upon the sin- 
cerity of it. * * * His tone is warm and 
broad, his meanings scholarly and his tech- 
nique equal to quite all difficult tests he set 
himself last night. 





The Globe. 


Mr. Breeskin’s playing was serious, solid, 
vigorous, and, so far, admirable. 





The Post. 


He gave a dignified performance of the 
Bach Chaccone, and also played Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill” agreeably. 


The American. 





The numerous technical problems in 
Bach's “Chaccone” were disclosed clearly 
and with assurance. For the most part, his 
attack was precise. his intonation true and 
his bravura work commendable. 


Evening Mail 


Mr. Breeskin displayed ample tone and 
good musicianship in his interpretation. 





CHICAGO, March 4th 








American. 


Mr. Breeskin is considerably worth hear- 
ing and deserves a stable place in the con- 
cert field. 





Journal. 


He is a talented young artist. * * * 
One reason for his performance being en- 
joyable is that he plays upon a violin of 
peculiarly gorgeous tone, and if he only 
played fairly well, the instrument would 
carry him along, BUT he plays much better 
than fairly well. 


Tribune. 


Elias Breeskin, heard here earlier in the 
season, returned for a second recital. He 
was told then that he was a good violinist, 
which was definite approval in this especial 
season. Heard again, he provided no rea- 
son for withdrawing the statement that he 
is good. Heis. His playing of some mis- 
cellany was excellent by any measurement. 











say regarding 
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Post. 


Elias Breeskin plays with good tone, clean technique 
and appreciation for the music. An excellent violinist. 





Daily News. 


His rendition of the first number, a Sonata in A 
Major by Handel, was an artistic success. Mr. Bree- 
skin put forth a full, clean tone, pure intonation. 
His ideals are musical and his style is serious and in 
keeping with the music which he interprets. 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 27th, 1918 








Telegraph. 


The admirable feature of Mr. Breeskin’s playing is 
a profound musical understanding. This was demon- 
strated in Bruch’s beautiful all-melody concerto. The 
violinist gave the full measure of his wholesome sen- 
timent in the adagio, and played the recitative not 
without brilliance. A violinist who is gifted enough 
to play the Goldmark composition as he did need not 
be discouraged. 





Management: DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 


ELIAS BREESKIN 


The Press. 


Mr. Breeskin revealed a mastery of tech- 
nique which promises well for his future. 
* * * It may be said that he acquitted 
himself very well. 





Public Ledger. 

The “acid test” of his program last 
evening was the great “Chaccone” of Bach. 
This he played well. His manner is simple, 
devoid of eccentricities. He read the very 
difficult score with a clean assurance of 
fingering, an accurate intonation, a tone 
fluent and free. His performance did him 
great credit. All in all, Mr. Breeskin was 
worth hearing, and the audience was quick 
to recognize his merits. The Chaccone 
alone was sufficient to establish his right to 
be regarded as among the most promising 
of the younger players. 





Record. 


A violinist new to Philadelphia, Elias 
Breeskin, demonstrated his ability as an 
exceptionally clever and interesting player. 
He plays with good taste. His program 
was much enjoyed and met with generous 
applause. 


Eve. Public Ledger. 


Mr. Breeskin plays very well. He has 
technical proficiency and he has an obvious 
affection for his instrument. His virtuoso 
quality was speedily demonstrated in the 
familiar D Minor concerto of Bruch—good 
to hear again, especially as played by Mr. 
Breeskin. 





CLEVELAND, FEB. 21st 








News. 





He proved himself a capable player in a 
somewhat difficult program. —Breeskin 
shows many qualities that should assure 
him a place among the virtuosi in the future. 


Plain Dealer. 





In our judgment, this newcomer, who is 
still a young man, is destined to go far, 
crowded as the ranks of violinists seeking 
public recognition are getting to be. He 
disposes of notably valuable violinistic 
assets, chiefly among them the most volu- 
minous tone, with a single exception, to be 
heard today, and there is warmth and res- 
onance and excellent musical quality in it, 
too. His technic is comprehensive, reliable 
and not seldom brilliant to a degree. There 
is eloquence in Mr. Breeskin’s playing, 
abundance of animation, and a fine expres- 
siveness. Mr. Breeskin set himself no easy 
task in the pieces he elected to play, but he 
was at all times equal to it. Mr. Breeskin 
could have been in no doubt as to the favor- 
able impression he made upon his audience. 


Topics. 


His tone is superbly big—his technical 
ease is remarkable, his interpretations those 
only possible to a player of great musical 
intelligence. An Etude by Franz Kneisel 
added as encore was stunning in its brilliant 
bravura. Mr. Breeskin made many friends 
during his Cleveland visit who will watch 
his future career with intense interest. 


Kranich & Bach Piano 
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Students May 


Be “Farmerettes’’ Under Harriet Ware’s Plan 
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Noted Composer Will Have 
Unique Summer School This 
Year at Old Farm Dwelling— 
Tells How Her Songs Are 
Written—Wheat Fields Gave 

Her Water 


Inspiration for 
Music 


‘in have some tea first and talk 
afterward.” 

Harriet Ware Krumbhaar led the way 
to a corner where cemfortable low chairs 
stood near the inviting tea wagon. 

“I’ve been busy all day, also,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve been teaching all me~ning 
and we are just getting ready to move 
out to the farm. Oh, I forgot you didn’t 


know about the farm.” 

And going over to a desk, she fetched 
a group of pictures. 

“It’s a dear old place that we found at 
Plainfield, N. .,” she explained. “The 
house was built more than a hundred 
years ¢go and has quaint old windows 
and low beamed ceilings, and there is a 
hedge of lilacs that has been there ever 
since the house was built, and big fire- 
places—the kind that are meant for real 
use; and, best of all, it’s big and roomy 
and spacious, a place one can breathe in. 

Besides the advantages of the roomy 
old farm house, there is a wide stretch of 
farm land and ample kitchen gardens at 
the Plainfield place, so the students of 
Miss Ware may continue their studies 
and at the same time win Mr. Hoover’s 
approval by doing a bit of farm work and 
coaxing refractory potatoes to bloom. 

“You see,” the composer of “Undine’ 
said, “this place is going to give me a 
chance to work out something I’ve been 
thinking about for some time. A great 
number of musicians, especially singers 
who have been giving my songs, have 
asked to do special work with me, but 
Il have never been able to manage it be- 
fore. Now, since we found the farm, I’ve 
decided to have summer classes there this 
year. The thought has been in my mind 
for some time, and one day this winter a 
young singer who was working up some 
of my songs for her programs told me 
how greatly she wished to do some spe- 
cial work with me this summer. Sud- 
aenly I made up my mind and said, ‘Very 
well, I intend to have some classes this 
summer.’ I have had to work out my 
plans since then. Of course they are still 
very incomplete; work of this kind must 
evolve rather than follow « set plan. 


About the MacDowell Songs 


“Of course I shall have assistants, so 
that work in the various |hranches may 
be taken up. One of my plans is to have 
a series of Saturday afternoon gather- 
ings, when the people of our classes may 
have the privilege of meeting sume of the 
prominent men and women, not only in 
the musical field, but artists, sculptors 
and poets—the people who represent the 
best in the art life of this country. | 

“One of the things which I am looking 
forward to with eagerness in my project 
for this summer is the opportunity it will 
give me to teach MacDowell songs. To 
my mind there is nothing lovelier in mod- 
ern song literature, and I cannot under- 
stand why they are not more frequently 
used. If I were a concert singer I should 
build at least one program exclusively of 
MacDowell and Grieg songs.” 

“How will creative work fit in with all 
the other plans you have afoot for this 
summer?” was the natural query. 

“T shall give at least two mornings 
each week to my writing,” was the 
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On the Right is Harriet Ware, the Eminent American Composer. 
Farm House Where She Will Conduct Her Special Summer Classes. 


Gives a Fascinating Glimpse of One Bit of the Quaint Old House 


prompt reply. “You see, necessity has 
taught me to be systematic in my work. 
In the early days of my writing I used 
to teach ten hours a day, and practically, 
without exception, every one of my early 
songs was written between nine and 
twelve o’clock at night. 

“You know,” said Miss Ware, laug’:- 
ingly, “I always have a work finished 
completely in my head before I put any- 
thing on paper. I’m perfectly satisfied 
with this way of working, but it some- 
times worries my publishers. For ex- 
ample, I had ‘Undine’ quite finished 
when my publishers called up to ask 
about it. I said it was all done, but that 
it was in my head. They asked me to 
come in to see them, which I did. Then 
one of the gentlemen said to me: ‘There 
is a .00m engaged for you at a hotel 
nearby. Go over there, and don’t come 
out of that room until you have this work 
on paper!’ Yes, certainly I did it, they 
seemed so worried. 


Composing Water Music 


“I always begin a song at the end and 
work backward, partly because I believe 
that the beginning is the most important 
part of a sung and partly because—well, 
because, that’s the way I work.” 

. The thousands who have had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Harriet Ware’s beautiful 
water music, as exemplified in the “Volga 
Boat Song,” “Undine” and similar com- 
positions with the water motive, may be 
interested in knowing that the composer’s 
early years were passed in surroundings 
quite remote from the sea. 

“T used as a child to gaze for hours 
over the wheat fields of the Northwest 
and imagine they were waves as the 
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golden grain swayed in the wind,” she 
said. “Thez really look like water, when 
the lights and shadows play over those 
endless fields that stretch right away *> 
the skyline. I think it was that longing 
for the ocean, which the wheat fields 
gave me, that has made me write so 
much water music. I haven’t achieved 
the woods music to my satisfaction yet. 
You know what I mean, that undercur- 
rent of the wind in the trees, which is 
quite as distinct as the water voices. 
Wagner caught it in the ‘Siegfried’ mu- 
sic, but it is more elusive than the water 
motive, 

“There is a very good reason why little 
music of value has come out of the pres- 
ent world crisis,” Miss Ware believes. 
“One cannot write of an experience when 
one is living through it; it is only as we 
come out on the other side and gain per- 
spective that the results of the experi- 
ence take form. In the reconstruction 
time we will have great poems written 
and great songs and symphonies com- 
posed—but not until the struggle is 
over.’ 


Importance of Text 


Harriet Ware comes of a long line of 
students, men and women with fine per- 
ceptions of literary vaiue, and this may 
be one of the reasons for the fine dis- 
crimination which she has always dis- 
plaved in choosing the text of her congs. 

“TI never write a song primarily for the 
sake of the music, but that I may be able 
to give a setting which will make clear 
the message the text contains,” she says. 
“Just now I am working on some verse 
of Thomas Moore. I wonder why the 
song-makers have so largely gadlachea 
the wonderful poems of this poet? They 
are rarely beautiful, with a charm quite 
distinct from the work of any other poet 
I know.” 

It is not often that a genius ascribes 
the unfolding of his or her art to some- 
one else—but, then, Harriet Ware is an 
unusual genius. She disclosed this fact 
when I asked what influence had helped 
most in developing her art. 

7 “My mother,” was her instant reply. 
In all m early years she was always 
the one to whom I could come with my 
fancies, my hopes and perplexities. ‘he 
encour iged me through those long, hard 
years of study when I was working in 
Paris. I studied voice for years, not that 
I intended ever to sing, but that I might 
know the requirements of song-making 
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The Picture in the Upper Left Shows the Charming Old 
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from every angle. It was always my 
mother to whom I could come fc » encour- 
agement and mental stimulus and be 
sure of finding them.” 

I think Harriet Ware must have been 
born under a lucky star, for to-day she 
has the inspiration and companionship of 
a husband who is proud of her work and 
who gives the guidance and advice that 
a nature requires that is inclined, in its 
enthusiasm, to overwork a rather frail 
physical equipment. Just now he is en- 
tering with the keenest pleasure in the 
plans that his gifted wife has for the 
coming summer and will be chief agri- 
cultrrist et the charming old farm out 
at Plainfield. MAY STANLEY. 





BROWNSVILLE, PAa.—The Acacia Club 
lately held a musicale in the Masonic 
Hall of Brownsville. The program was 
provided by Ethel Barth of Charleroi, 
Bertha Easter of California, Bernice 
Watkins of Bentleyville and Mrs. H. B. 
Messmore of Brownsville. 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE SINGER 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Is thrilling thousands with his magnificent rendering 
of the world’s most famous war time ballad, 


THERE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL 


By Stoddard King & Zo Elliott 





o : 





“It is a song of the barrack room or camp fire. A song of evening. In any war song to 
survive there must be a strain of pathos, both in thought and air, which is an expression of 
the soldier’s moods. There must be something genuine. The ‘Long, Long Trail’ to most of 
the men (and this is why they like best to sing it) leads to the land of the heart.’ For it is a 
‘winding trail’ and after a long, long while, when the mission has been accomplished, it will 
turn again toward home.”—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


A song that at this time should be in the reper- 
toire of every artist 


“There’s a Long, Long Trail” is published for all voices in 
five keys as follows: 


In F (C to C)—In G—In A flat—In B flat—In C. 


It is also arranged as a Vocal Duet in two keys and is pub- 
lished in octavo form for four voices, as follows: 


Male Quartet Mixed Quartet Female Quartet 


Hear the McCORMACK VICTOR RECORD of 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail’’—No. 64695 





M. WITMARK & SONS, 144 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 





Flays Former New York Officials 
For Neglect of Civic Music 





Appropriation of at Least $100,000 Needed to Improve “Very Medi- 
ocre and Inferior’? Quality of Outdoor Concerts, Declares Presi- 
dent Bremer of Musical Union, in Petition to Mayor Hylan— 
Says That Wealthiest City of World Should Set Standard For 


Country 


LEXANDER BREMER, president of 

the Musical Protective Union Local 

310 of the American Federation of Mu- 

sicians, has made public a letter which 

he recently sent to Mayor Hylan of New 

York City and the Board of Estimate. 
The letter follows: 

“Permit me to call your attention to 
the very small and insufficient appropria- 
tion provided for in the budget for music 
in our public parks and on the recreation 
piers for the coming season. 

“Since 1914 the appropriation for 
music has continually decreased. In the 
budget for 1918 only $39,107 has been 
appropriated for the incoming adminis- 
tration to spend for music in the five 


boroughs—a sum much too small and 
inadequate to obtain proper and satis- 
factory musical results in keeping with 
the prestige and dignity of our city. New 
York, the greatest and wealthiest city 
in the world, should not stand behind 
other cities in this respect, but should 
rather lead and excel. Especially as we 
have here the largest organization of pro- 
fessional musicians, of about 7000 mem- 
bers, comprising much of the best mu- 
sical talent in the world, it is well in a 
position to give its people the very best 
in music. 

“Music is a necessity. It is the most 
essential educational factor. Music does 
not only educate, but it cultivates the 
mind. It should be the object of every 
administration to provide liberally for 
the enjoyment and happiness of its popu- 
lace. More so at the present time of 
gloom and restlessness among the people. 
Music in plenty will dispel evil thoughts 
and arouse patriotic feelings. The peo- 
ple want music. They want good music; 
they are intelligent enough to appreciate 
good music and are entitled to it. 


Neglected in Past 


“Our last administration was _ alto- 
gether too parsimonious in that respect. 
Only a limited number of concerts were 
given, and with the exception of those in 
Central and Prospect parks the concerts 
were of a very mediocre and inferior 
quality. 

“An orchestra or military band must 
be constituted of certain necessary in- 
struments for the proper instrumentation 
in order to interpret a musical compo- 
sition correctly and produced the desired 
musical effect. 


“As a musical expert and supervisor 
of music in the Department of Finance 
for two seasons I have frequently re- 
ported on the inferiority of the music in 
our public parks, owing to the insufficient 
number of men employed in the respect- 
ive bands engaged to play in the smaller 
parks, especially in Brooklyn, the Bronx 
and Queens. But no heed was taken of 
my reports or recommendations, and con- 
ditions were allowed to continue and no 
improvements made. 


“Not only should every military band 
be composed of the requisite number of 


players for proper instrumentation to ob- 
tain satisfactory musical results, but a 
great many more concerts should be pro- 
vided for. 

“Public parks and piers are the only 
places for recreation where the people 
living in the crowded and congested sec- 
tions of our city can go after a hard 
day’s work without sweltering on sum- 
mer evenings. 

“T would therefore respectfully recom- 
mend that your honorable board issue 
special revenue bonds sufficient to in- 
crease the appropriation to at least 
$100,000 in order to enable the people 
to hear concerts they will enjoy and ap- 
preciate. 

“Money appropriated for such a pur- 
pose is not wasted. It is simply a trans- 
position converting a small percentage 
of the taxpayers’ money into a medium 
that will reach thousands of its popula- 
tion in a beneficial way, contributing to 
their contentment, happiness and plea- 
sure, and reflecting credit upon our great 
city and your administration in par- 
ticular.” 


JACOB GEGNA IN RECITAL 








Violinist Assisted by Emanuel Balaban 
at Holian Hall 


Jacob Gegna, violinist, was heard in 
recital in AXolian Hall on the evening of 
March 9, assisted by Emanuel Balaban 
at the piano. The two artists were heard 
in Bossi’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
and Mr. Gegna, accompanied by Mr. 
Balaban, in three groups of shorter 
pieces. 

The violinist was at his best in the 
suave lyric passages and for these the 
third movement of the sonata was the 
best. He did some excellent work in 
Tscherepnine’s ‘“Poéme Lyrique” and 
was also much applauded in a “Berceuse”’ 
of his own composition and Wieniawski’s 
“Etudes Caprices,” for the violin alone. 
The “Folies d’Espagne,” a set of lengthy 
variations by Corelli, were, for the most 
part, well given. 

Mr. Balaban contributed much in the 
sonata and supplied excellent accompani- 
ments to the other numbers. J. A. H. 


CHICAGO APPLAUDS ROSEN 





Young American Virtuoso Re-engaged 
After Western Début 


The following telegram was received 
by Haensel & Jones, the New York man- 
agers, from Manager F. Wight Neumann 
of Chicago after Max Rosen’s successful 
début in the Windy City: 


“Max Rosen’s Chicago’s début an un- 
precedented success. Met with tremen- 
dous ovation; incessant applause; re- 
called many times after each number. 
Responded with nine additional num- 
bers. Everybody acclaimed his wonder- 
ful tonal quality, his clear and finished 
technique. Return engagement demand- 
ed. If agreeable, will play second Chi- 
cago recital Sunday afternoon, April 21.” 




















Two Composers 


now very much 


In Evidence 


FAY FOSTER’S 
and 
DEEMS TAYLOR’S 


Songs appear on many Programmes 


My Menagerie—High, A; Medium, G (medium range). Fay Foster. net, $ .60 
The Shadow of the Bamboo Fence—-High ; Medium; Low. Fay Foster. net, .50 
The Red Heart—High, G; Low, E. Fay Foster. net, -50 
A Nipponese Sword Song—High, D min.; Medium, C min.; Low, A min. 

: Fay Foster, net, -50 
Plantation Love Song—High, A; Low, F. Deems Taylor. net, -50 


For a complete list of Fay Foster's compositions and of Deems Taylor's arrangements of Part-Songs address 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 
Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street (Astor Place) 
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No Handicapto Be American,Says Werrenrath 








Noted Baritone Explodes Theory 
That Musical Progress Comes 
Hard to Artists of the United 
States — No Excuse Now For 
Accepting the Traditional Ban 


¢s@1O much has been said about Amer- 

ican concert and operatic singers 
—their lack of opportunity, lack of rec- 
ognition, lack of advancement and what 
not. It is generally maintained that be- 
cause they are Americans with American 
names and education, they are kept from 
attaining the same successful recogni- 
tion their foreign brothers enjoy. It has 
not only been maintained, but it has be- 
come such a peculiar, narrow and super- 
stitious belief, that even Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, the manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, has been obliged to re- 
iterate constantly that such is not and 
has not been the case,” said Reinald 
Werrenrath, the eminent American bari- 
tone, who is an example of the theory 


that the American can attain successful 
recognition. 

“One eminent authority will general- 
ize and sum it all up by saying the 
American lacks the European education, 
thereby comparing our educational sys- 
tem to the continental one undeservedly 
in rather unfavorable terms. The next 
will say the American lacks the Euro- 
pean style and atmosphere, whatever 
that means. Another will tell you it is 
impossible for the American to master 
the European languages, and without 
them he cannot assimilate the subtle 
meaning of their songs, thus trying to 
show that the finished performance is 
not to be compared with that presented 
by the European. There are endless 
arguments, reasons, excuses and anal- 
yses, and often at first reading they 
sound like excellent explanations, and 
are generally accepted as such. 

“What I cannot understand is why 
we Americans accept this ban put upon 
us. It is all bosh, from a theoretical 
standpoint. How can anyone set down 
a decision for an entire race of people? 
It is a matter of the individual, and if 
the American wants to, he can disprove 
these old, biased opinions. Years ago, 
when I first decided to make my career 
a professional one, one of my first reso- 
lutions was to explode the theory that 
the American artist could not succeed 
without European education or experi- 
ence,” said the baritone. “This was a 
decidedly big resolution to take then, as 
the idea was absolutely fixed as a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

“T began by making my friends an- 
alyze their arguments and decided to 
master each and every one of the weak- 
nesses they assured me would be the hin- 
drance toward the ‘young American’s’ 
advancement. Nearly every one would 
start the same way. With a shrug of 
the shoulder they would say, very pat- 
ronizingly, ‘But, my dear boy, consider 
the difference in age, experience, educa- 
tion—there can be no comparison in 
advantages! Europeans travel and 
meet continental people of other races. 
They benefit by absorbing other things 
than that which they find within their 
own limited boundary lines.’ 

“True, the European has all the ad- 
vantages people claim for them, but so 





Photo by Vayana 
Reinald Werrenrath, the American 
Baritone 


have we in this country if we will only 
be made to realize it. Over there the 
Frenchman must go to Italy, or Spain, 
or England for foreign influence, but the 
American finds all these influences at 
home. Not geographically, perhaps, but 
we have that which is even more subtle 
and intangible—a mixture of all races, 
being the result of a refining process in 
the ‘Great Melting Pot of the World.’ 
Can anything be better than the cos- 
mopolitan influences of this country? We 
are of all nations and yet not limited 
to any one region, being free from local 
attachments and prejudices. 


Importance of Languages 


“T admit that languages are essential, 
but I cannot see any good reason why 
the American is unable to master foreign 
tongues. He can if he wants to,” said 
Mr. Werrenrath, who has done so excep- 
tionally well, although his singing keeps 
him so busy that he has not had the 
time actually to master the languages 
to the extent of being able to converse 
freely. He has an excellent foundation 
and working knowledge of Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, German, Italian and 
French, having sung in all these lan- 
guages, 

“Several persons claimed, because of 
my Danish and American ancestry, that 
I would never learn to sing or pronounce 
French correctly. At first I accepted 
this as final, because I had an idea that 
the people who said this knew more 
about it than I did. Then one fine day 
I made up my mind to disprove these 
assertions.” He then looked up some 
French songs, picked out several that he 
thought were suitable and set about to 
master what he had been told could not 
be done. He went to French coaches 
and teachers, took a course at the Ber- 
litz School and worked for a time with 
Arthur Alexander, a pupil of Jean de 
Reszke, and later with Gustave Ferrari, 
the eminent French coach and arranger 


of Yvette Guilbert’s songs. 
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pianists and students. 


FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD 


By MACDONALD SMITH 
PRICE 51 CENTS, POSTAGE EXTRA 


The author herein presents a new theory in piano-playing, the 
result of many years’ labor, which has already proved its value to 
thousands in England. - By the application of such laws of physi- 
ology and mechanics as belong legitimately to the subject, an ad- 
vance upon former methods has been made possible comparable to 
that of the motor-car over the horse-drawn vehicle. 
may be easily verified and will undoubtedly lead to its adoption by 
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Its advantages 
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The most striking discovery of the present generation for 
practical: musicians.—London Musical News. 











Order of your local dealer. 








How Native Singers May Find 
Every Opportunity For Advance- 
ment in Their Own Country— 
Overcoming the Difficulties of 
Language and ‘‘Atmosphere’”’ 


After a lot of work, and “work it 
was,” according to Mr. Werrenrath, he 
sang his first French group in the Amer- 
ican “Petit Paris’—New Orleans. His 
friends, as well as himself, awaited the 
critics’ decision as to his French accent 
with fear and trembling. His friends 
were surprised, and those who prophe- 
sied his failure were disappointed to find 
that all the critics agreed as to the ex- 
cellency of his accent and interpretation. 
Harry Brunswick Loeb, the well-known 
impresario and critic, accorded him the 
honor of saying “that one might ques- 
tion whether the name Werrenrath 
might perhaps be Gallic” and not only 
proceeded to give him high praise, but 
even went so far as to urge him to 
specialize in French songs. Mr. Wer- 
renrath sing a French group on nearly 
every program, and has started making 
French records for the Victor Company. 
After his last New York recital, a 
French lady went to him and wanted to 
know why he didn’t follow in Clement’s 
footsteps and give nothing but French 
songs. 

Similar things have applied to his 
German. Last year, after a recital in 
Colorado Springs an elderly lady ap- 
proached the singer and said she didn’t 
know whether to praise his English ac- 
cent for not having a trace of German, 
or his German accent for its excellency. 
He hastened to assure her that Werren- 
rath was a Danish name and that he 
was a Brooklynite by birth. 

“On frequent occasions I have had 
Seandinavians start conversations with 
me as if I was proficient in their lan- 
guage, which also occurred with a 
French officer at a dinner about two 


months ago, and proved very embar- 
rassing. It isn’t difficult and it isn’t 
intricate to acquire a knowledge of other 
languages,—it is a matter of application 
and cultivation. It ought to be particu- 
larly easy for a musician, whose ear is 
naturally acute. 





As to American Teachers 


“When it comes to teachers, coaches, 
conductors, and so on,—we really have 
as fine and proficient instructors in this 
country as abroad, and as to opportuni- 
ty, I can’t think of any place where the 
beginner stands as good a chance as 
here,” continued Mr. Werrenrath. “The 
French and Italians have a habit of 
hissing to show their disapproval of a 
performer’s work, and when this hap- 
pens it is the end,—the artist has no 
future. Whereas here they are damned 
with faint praise, perhaps, but they can 
always work, and if deserving, will gain 
a footho!d for which the critics are only 
too willing to give credit. 

“And where abroad do they give op- 
era as we give it in this country? There 
is so much talk about the excellence of 
the foreign productions; this may be 
true, but there is no country in the 
world that presents opera with its gal- 
laxy of wonderful stars, as is given 
right here at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, or at the Auditorium in Chicago. 

“We have many excellent recording 
machine companies who will always 
welcome the American singers and pay 
very liberal royalties on their records. 
And when it comes to the concert field— 
just look at what is offered us? This 
vast country of thousands of cities and 
something big musically in each. Why, 
only a short time ago I sang in Crook- 
ston, a little town up in northern Min- 
nesota, and was paid as much as when 
I sang in Boston and Chicago. 

“No, nobody can convince me that the 
American suffers from any handicap 
whatsoever. If he has the genuine de- 
sire to succeed, a capacity for good, hard 
work, and of course, natural ability and 
talent, this resourceful country offers 
him everything necessary to accomplish 
favorable results.” Mr. Werrenrath 
speaks very convincingly, because he has 
achieved his purpose, proved his theories, 
and exp!oded the fallacy of the “Sup- 
pressed American.” 








TOSCHA SEIDEL TO 
APPEAR NEXT MONTH 


Young Russian Violinist Will Be 
Presented by Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau 





The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces that it will present Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, and pupil of ‘Leopold 
Auer, for the season of 1918-1919. 
Toscha Seidel will make his American 
début at Carnegie Hall next month. 

Toscha Seidel was born in Odessa, 
Russia, on Nov. 4, 1900. He early 
showed signs of musical talent, and at 
the age of seven became the violin pupil 
of Max Fiedemann in Odessa. He had 


- mastered Berlioz’s Concerto at the age of 


eight and a half, and made such a suc- 
cess at its presentation that Alexander 
Fiedemann, pupil of Auer, induced the 
boy to come to Berlin to continue his 
studies at Stern’s Conservatory, where 
he remained a student for two years. 

In 1912 he was heard by Leopold Auer 
and was immediately accepted by him as 
a scholarship pupil. Since that time, for 
six years, he has studied with the master. 

In the summer of 1915 Seidel appeared 
privately at Auer’s summer home near 
Christiania, and so great was his success 
that popular insistence demanded his 
public appearance. 

On Sept. 1, 1915, he made his first pub- 
lic appearance in Christiania, following 
that by three further recitals at intervals 
of two days each, all to crowded houses. 
In Stockholm and Copenhagen the next 
month he had similar successes, and re- 
peated them in a tour of the larger Nor- 
wegian cities the same season. He also 
appeared with Jarnefelt at the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera. 

His second season, that of 1916, he 
again played throughout Scandinavia, 
filling 36 engagements; six in the city of 
Christiania. 

His third season he gave ten concerts 
to sold-out houses in Christiania, played 
a number of engagements, several with 
the Stockholm Royal Opera, and received 
the greatest honor of his career, that of 
being chosen by Leopold Auer to play in 
joint recital with him. This he did in a 
tour of five concerts. 


Last month Toscha Seidel came to 


America in the same party with Profes- 
sor Auer. He was accompanied by his 
mother, Mrs. Tauba_ Seidel, and a 
younger brother. 


William Simmons has just been re- 
engaged to sing the baritone solos in a 
performance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
on Good Friday, March 29, at the Clin- 
ton Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Newark. 





Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals will 
make a joint appearance in A®olian Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, March 24. 





TWO PROVEN SUCCESSES! 





MOTHER MY DEAR 
By Bryceson Treharne 


GOD OF OUR FATHERS 
By John Prindle Scott 





Send for new complele catalogue 
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Winifred Byrd 


Wins All New York Newspaper Critics at Début 
Recital, Aeolian Hall, February 27th, 1918 








was heard in piano recital yesterday afternoon. 


Surely the mantle of Teresa Carreno has fallen on her pupil, Winifred Byrd, a youthful pianist, who 


She is a youthful American and yet her mastery of Chopin 
indicates a musical insight beyond her years.—Robert Welsh, in the New York Evening Telegram, Feb. 28th. 








was moved to celebrate him as ‘‘pachman the pianissimist.’’ 
be applied to some of Miss Byrd’s playing.—W. J. Henderson, in the New York Sun. 


ad 


: James Huneker, after listening to the filamentous diminuendi of Vladimir de Pachman on one occasion, 





A similar description might appropriately 














Paderewski himself could not have tackled the Chopin sonata in B flat minor with more assurance and, 
at times, her dynamics were as thunderous as his.—-Sylvester Rawling, in the New York Evening World. 








WINIFRED BYRD SURPRISING AS 
PIANISTE 


Tiny as Humming Bird and With Hands to Match, 
She Overcomes Handicap and Plays as One 
Who Aims to Do Composer Justice 


MAX SMITH: 


Winifred Byrd fluttered into the musical arena 
yesterday afternoon, alighting safely on the stage 
of Aeolian Hall after one unfortunate postponement 
of her debut. 

She is not a singer, however, as her name might 
suggest. Tiny as a humming bird, almost—figura- 
tively speaking—she transmits her musical message 
to the world through the medium of that formidable 
instrument known as the grand piano. 

Though elastic and supple, the hands of this 
courageous little woman are proportionate to her 
figure, and the limited span of her fingers, which 
probably cannot reach beyond the octave stretch, 
creates difficulties not easy to overcome. All the 
more, though, does Miss Byrd deserve admiration for 
what she has accomplished through energy, ambi- 
tion and painstaking work in fighting against this 
handicap. 

Yesterday Winifred Byrd played as one who was 
sincerely desirous to do justice to the composers 
on her program. She played correctly and with a 
simple straightforwardness that had no trace of 
affectation or sophisticated artifice. 

No one could possibly have accused Miss Byrd of 
haste and carelessness. In fact, she went to the 
opposite extreme, playing with extraordinary delib- 
eration and circumspection. Often there were 
slight pauses in the flow of the music under her 
hands, as if she were stopping for a brief moment 
to take breath and gather new energy for further 
effort. 

Miss Byrd has an agreeable, sensitive and sympa- 
thetic touch in cantilena and phrases as one who 
has the true instincts of a musician.—American, 


February 28th. 


Sylvester Rawling in the Evening World, 
February 28th 


Winifred Byrd, a young American pianist, made 
her debut at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She 
was one of Teresa Carrefio’s pupils. In fact, her 
introduction to the public was to have been made by 
that world famous artist when Death, the great 
leveller, intervened. Miss Byrd is to be congratu- 
lated first for her courage. From the beginning of 
her program she showed no sign of nervousness. 
Then she displayed a masculine energy in her play- 
ing that was a bit startling, coming as it did from 
such a frail looking little woman. Further, there 
were indications that behind the actual product of 
yesterday there lay an intelligence and a compre- 
hension that may, and should, carry her far. 

Paderewski himself could not have tackled the 


Chopin sonata in B flat minor with more assurance 











and. at times, her dynamics were as thunderous as 





his. It will be a pleasure to watch her growth in 
artistry. 


Herald, February 28th: 


A beautiful tone, always musical and infinitely 
varied in coloring, is her best gift. 


Management: 











HENRY T. FINCK, in the Post, February 28th: 


She is already a remarkably clever player, 
and she is not afraid to tackle so emotional a 
work as Chopin's B flat minor sonata, with the 
funeral march and the “‘wind over the graves” 
finale. She played the Chopin A flat major 


etude and the D minor prelude brilliantly. She 


showed good taste in her choice of pieces by 
Grieg and Liszt. In the opening group of 
classical pieces she displayed commendable 
clarity, good phrasing and a lovely tone. It 
was noticeable in the Mozart fantasia she played 
how Beethoven was influenced by it when he 
wrote his sonatas. 











; 











The Listener, Evening Sun, February 28th: 


Good taste and delicacy characterized the piano 
recital which Winifred Byrd gave in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon; what vigor there was in her 
playing expressed itself in nice sharpness rather 
than in big breadths of feeling—and, for the matter 
of that, her program was not one to demand 
immensely more than she could bring to it with 
easy grace. Her chief piece was the B flat minor 
sonata of Chopin, with others of the same com- 
poser's shorter works preceding it. The rest of the 
program sloped away to the classicism of Mozart and 
Scarlatti on one side and to Grieg and MacDowell 
on the other, with the Liszt ‘“Tarantella’’ ending the 
pleasant recital with a quickening show of technic. 


MARIE GOULED, 780 West End Avenue, New York 
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MISS BYRD’S PIANO RECITAL 
PLEASING 


W. J. HENDERSON: 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, entertained an audience 
of moderate size yesterday afternoon with a recital 
in Aeolian Hall. Miss Byrd's longest number was 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, but there was a lib- 
eral provision of shorter pieces ranging all the way 
from a fantasia by Mozart to Liszt’s “Venezia e 
Napoli.” 

James Huneker, after listening to the filamentous 
diminuendi of Vladimir de Pachman on one occa- 
sion, was moved to celebrate him as “‘pachman the 
pianissimist."" A similar description might appro- 
priately be applied to some of Miss Byrd's playing. 
Her style was conspicuous for its delicacy and crisp- 





ness. Through all her playing there ran evidence 
of taste. She received much genuine applause.— 


The Sun, February 28th. 


Sigmund Spaeth, in the Mail, February 28th: 


The debutante is one of the few pupils of the late 
Teresa Carrefio, and shows marked natural ability, 
in addition to the sound training which was to have 
been expected. 

Although handicapped by very small hands, she 
conquers most of the technical difficulties of her 
instrument with surprising fluency, and her lightness 
of touch is always pleasing. 


Journal of Commerce, February 28th: 


There was another addition to the number of 
local professional pianists yesterday afternoon when 
Winifred Byrd gave her first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall. Miss Byrd is an American pupil of 
Mme. Carrefio, and her work shows an undeniable 
influence of a brilliant tutor. 

As an executant, she is amply provided with a 
broad and finished technical equipment. As an in- 
terpreter, Miss Byrd has a highly developed dramatic 
appreciation, good judgment in the matter of phras- 
ing and emphasis, and style that is uncommonly 
intimate and intensely musical. Moreover, she made 
no attempt at virtuosoship, yet gave an exhibition 





that showed the confidence of a ripe musician whose 





everv effort was prompted by the innate sense of a 





true poet and artist. 





Her principal selection was Chopin's sonata in B 
flat minor. Her reading was marked by alluring 





tone auality, remarkable clarity and incisiveness and 
a firm and distinct rhythmic feeling. 
persuasive charm and a subtle beauty in the final 
movement, a veritable tone picture of ““Wind Over 
the Graves.” 

Abundance of imagination, sentiment and emo- 
tion marked her interpretations of works by Mozart, 
Scarlatti, Schubert, Weber, Grieg, MacDowell, Liszt 
and the group by Chopin. 





There were 








Pitts Sanborn, in the Globe, February 28th: ° 


Her touch is musical. She phrases delicately. 
Keenness of intelligence and refinement of feeling 
mark her performance. For such playing, legiti- 
mate and beautiful piano playing, there is a distinct 
and important place. But Miss Byrd’s program yes- 
terday. was not, as a whole, calculated to show her 
abilities at her best. There is much music, some by 
Bach and some by contemporary composers, that 
calls for just what she could bring to it. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

One thing is certain about the recently 
formed Musical Alliance, namely, that its 
wide scope, allied with its evident hon- 
esty of purpose, as well as the practi- 
eability of the plan, have captured the 
imagination of the musical world. And 
that is why you are getting so many 
letters of approval, many of which are 
enthusiastic in their expression of wil- 
lingness to aid the cause. That the Al- 
liance already has members in one hun- 
dred and forty cities who are pledged 
to further its aims, means more than 
might appear at first sight. It means 
“nower.” It means that the directors 
of the Alliance can call upon prominent 
people, who will respond, to further any 
worthy purpose. 

The dinner at which U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Claxton was the 
guest of honor, was a notable event, 
distinguished from all other functions of 
the kind that I can recall in half a cen- 


tury. And for this reason: it is cer- 
tainly the first time in the history of the 
musical life of the United States that 
representatives of all the musical ac- 
tivities and the industries were assembled 
in one place, brought together by an 
interest in a movement whose basis is 
educational. Dinners have been given 
by musical organizations to prominent 
musicians, artists. Teachers have met 
at their various functions and dined 
together. The trade men and their 
various organizations have met for busi- 
ness or sociability. Annual conventions 
have been held of educators. The or- 
ganists have met, discussed matters of 
interest to their profession, and had a 
social gathering. Members of the musi- 
cal unions have had their entertainments. 
The various great music schools and con- 
servatories have held assemblies. The 
musical clubs have held meetings. But 
never before have distinguished repre- 
sentatives of all these varied interests 
met together. 

Herein lies one of the great results 
which the movement has already accom- 
plished, namely, that it has brought the 
whole musical and industrial world of 
music to a realization that its members 
are really of one family, with large in- 
terests in common, and therefore that 
they not only ought to get together, but 
can get together, that it is to their 
interest to do so, for the simple reason 
that the struggle they have to meet is 
not among themselves, caused by 
jealousy or competition, but that the 
issue lies in the indifference, the inertia, 
indeed, the opposition of the great mass 
of the people who have not yet been 
aroused to a proper recognition of what 
music means in life, and of the logical 
value to the community of the music 
teacher, musician and music store, as rep- 
resenting a spiritual force, which is all 
the more needed at the time when the 
world is suffering untold agonies through 
the mailed fist of materialism. 

The great interest in the function was 
shown by the fact that people came from 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Scranton, Newark, Kingston, Al- 
bany and other cities to attend it. From 
all accounts, the evening not only went 
off well, but aroused keen interest, and 
a general expression of opinion to the 
effect that the movement had received an 
impetus which would carry it far. 

* * + 

An interesting opportunity for psy- 

chological study in the kaleidoscopic life 


of New York City is presented by the 
parterre at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This section of the house, in 
most European countries, is the one place 
where there is a constant expression of 
emotion, which ranges all the way from 
dissatisfaction to uproarious enthusiasm. 
In the English auditorium it represents 
the pit, so-called, in front of which are 
the stalls. It is “the pit’? which in Eng- 
land expresses its approval or disap- 
proval in democratic fashion. Now the 
parterre of the Metropolitan is con- 
spicuous, as old-timers know, for its 
icelike rigidity. The stockholders in 
their boxes may be applauding; the 
standees around the parterre, inspired 
by the claque, may be positively up- 
roarious. The galleries, also inspired 
by a section of the claque, may be going 
it full speed. And yet the parterre may 
remain as if it was nothing but a voice- 
less mass whose animation had been con- 
gealed. 

I think it was Stransky who once said 
of the Berlin people that they are so 
oversated with music that it takes a great 
deal to get them up, and that they 
scarcely ever go to a perfomance except 
it be with the hope that something may 
go wrong, and they want to be “on the 
job.” That is a good deal the attitude 
of the parterre at the Metropolitan. Here 
sit the critics, the old-timers, people of 
all different nationalities, people who 
range all the way from the young man 
who has paid an extraordinary price to 
a speculator to be able to get in with 
his newly married wife or his fiancé, to 
the blase banker who occupies an aisle 
seat with his wife and goes to sleep 
through part of the performance which 
does not interest him. Here you see the 
music teachers who have come to take 
notes, artists who have outlived their 
usefulness, some society people—a most 
variegated, cosmopolitan crowd. 

I am reminded of this by the char- 
acter of the reception accorded to Gatti- 
Casazza’s production of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le Coq d’Or,” on Wednesday 
night last. The galleries applauded. 
Many people in the boxes applauded. 
There was a good deal of enthusiasm 
among the standees. But the parterre 
remained almost dumb. Indeed, a num- 
ber of persons in the parterre left after 
the second act, or soon after the begin- 
ning of the third. 

I tell you this for the reason that you 
never can tell from the action of the 
parterre what the public verdict will be. 
That tremendous interest had been 
aroused in the production is unques- 
tioned. The number of standees, that 
is, the number of people who were wil- 
ling to be uncomfortable for three or 
four hours, is a fair measure of the 
drawing power of the particular opera or 
particular artists. 

As your readers will learn from the 
review of your critics, the presentation 
was on an entirely original plan. That 
is to say, the singers, with the chorus, 
were grouped on both sides of the stage 
in rising tiers, dressed in a kind of 
terra-cotta gown, while the action of the 
opera, or musical satire, as it should 
be more properly called, was carried on 
by the members of the ballet in the mid- 
dle of the stage. Adolph Bolm, of the 
Ballet Russe, had the performance in 
charge and accomplished almost a 
miracle. That is to say. in the manner 
in which the ballet participants carried 
out the action, while the singers sang 
the music. It was no easy task to get 
a number of performers to act in such 
a manner that their action coincided 
with the music of the soloists and chorus. 
At times there was a distinct hiatus, but 
on the whole the work was simply aston- 
ishing. 

The music of “Le Coq” is delightful. 
The libretto unusually good. The whole 
conceit was carried through with won- 
derful power and notable artistry. If I 
might offer M. Bolm a_ suggestion it 
would be to the effect that less exagger- 
ated action would tend to remove the 
work from burlesque into the realm of 
satire, where it belongs. 

One could not help but think how 
much better the whole’ performance 
would have been had the singers also 
been the actors. It was said, however, 
that singers could not be found who 
could carry out the extravagant action 
necessary, just as members of the ballet 
able to carrv out the action could not be 
found equally able to do the singing. 
Be this as it may, I think if singers had 
been engaged to present the perform- 
ance, even if the action might have suf- 
fered somewhat, the general result would 
have been better. Anyway, the work is 
so unique. so interesting, and is pre- 
sented with such wonderful complete- 
ness by the members of the Metropolitan 
company, that it should certainly draw 
for a number of performances. Whether 
it will find a place in the regular reper- 
toire of the organization is another 
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thing. Naturally, a good deal of the 
force of the satire on the Czar and Rus- 
sian conditions, sufficiently strong to have 
caused the censor in the old days to in- 
dict its performance, is lost to-day, when 
there is no longer a Czar in Russia and 
no particular likelihood that there will 
be again. 

It is said that there was a great deal 
of trouble in getting the score, and that 
it was only through the assistance of 
Morris Gest, the well-known manager 
here, who has a brother in the Russian 
army who made a special visit to Mos- 
cow, secured the score, and managed to 
get it over in sections, that the produc- 
tion was made possible. — 

Outside the music and the wonderful 
ingenuity displayed by the various actors, 
in which Bolm_ shone _ pre-eminently, 
nothing interested me more than the 
wonderful dancing of Rosina Galli. It 
is, of course, customary to praise this 
little lady whenever she appears, though 
I wonder how many people realize what 
a wonderful artist she is. Go back a few 
years and you will find all the prime 
donne of the ballet endowed with a very 
small bundle of tricks. They all wore 
about the same extended ballet skirt, 
with perhaps a rose in the hair. They 
came forward. They stood on their toes. 
They pirouetted about on those toes. 
They were held up at various angles by 
the principal male dancer, who finally 
swung them around in a circle at the 
close of their act. If it should happen 
that a dancer introduced a new step, or 
a new stunt, she was acclaimed as some- 
thing wonderful. I can recall the time 
when Col. Mapleson was giving opera 
at the Academy of Music, that Mme. 
Cavalazzi, who became afterwards the 
wife of the Colonel’s son Charles, made a 
great sensation because of a particular 
new swing which she introduced in her 
dancing and which seemed to take her 
off her feet so that you thought she was 
going to fall over, but she didn’t. This 
created a sensation and made us think 


more of her act than the opera we had 
heard. ; 

Now with Rosina Galli, she seems to 
have the ability of not only adjusting her 
dancing to the particular character she 
represents in an opera, or the particular 
character of the opera itself, but she 
possesses what to me is simply a mar- 
velous versatility. She is never the same. 
She has always something new, and it is 
always artistic. There is never any- 
thing meretricious about her work. She 
does, indeed, represent the poetry of 
motion in its highest, most ideal form. 
Her dancing in “Le Coq d’Or,” especially 
in the scene where she floats and flirts 
about the decrepit old king, was a revela- 
tion of delicacy, of ease, of grace, of 
charm. 

There was some wonderful singing 
done by Barrientos. Sophie Braslau also 
deserves a strong word of approval. 
Monteux conducted. It seemed to me at 
times as if the tempi were a little slow, 
but as he has conducted the work, I be- 
lieve, in Paris, and is said to follow the 
composer’s directions carefully, I pre- 
sume he is not open to criticism on that 
account. With that exception he did his 
work well and notably aided in making 
the performance a success. 

The critics, with one or two exceptions, 
have spoken in high terms of praise, 
but whether the production will catch on 
so as to cause the public to demand fre- 
quent repetitions of the opera is more 
than they know, and it is certainly more 
than I know. 

+ * * 

The long expected has come to pass. 
It is now formally announced that Frieda 
Hempel, the distinguished prima donna, 
and a most lovable little lady, is going 
to be married to a Mr. Kahn, the presi- 
dent of a prominent business house. Mr. 
Kahn’s interest in the prima donna has 
long been known. He was particularly 
active in defending her after she had 
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trouble in various cities on account of 
her German nationality. When she mar- 
ries she will naturally become, through 
her husband, a citizen of the United 
States. This may, I believe, endanger 
the property she has accumulated from 
her life’s work, and which is in Germany. 
With her ever-growing popularity, she 
may look forward without particular 
anxiety to the future. In any event, she 
can always fall back on her husband, 
who is in the silk business, which is un- 
derstood to be particularly profitable 
at this time. Charges have been brought, 
you know, against Mme. Hempel on the 
ground that she was not only an enemy 
alien, but active in making propaganda 
for her country. I have never taken 
any stock in these stories. Indeed, I have 
good reason to believe that there was 
absolutely no foundation for them. If 
anything, Frieda Hempel has been very 
well inclined to this country and our in- 
stitutions, and why should she not be? 
It is right here that she has obtained 
her greatest recognition. It is right 
here that she has done her best work. 
And it is right here, too, that, in the 
future, she will grow in public estima- 
tion. Now that she is to marry an 
American and so has become above sus- 
eogeme there is no _ question’ that 
er popularity will increase. Meanwhile, 
as she goes “Over the Top” into matri- 
mony I wish her the “best of luck,” as 
they say in the trenches. 
* * a 

At the time when the great German 
Bazaar was held here, as well as other 
entertainments, in which a number of 
noted German singers and musicians par- 
ticipated, all of which, it was stated, was 
to be for the benefit of the German sick 
and wounded in the war, some objection 
was made on the ground that it was giv- 
ing aid to a country with which our rela- 
tions were strained, while it might affect 
our position as neutrals, for we were 
then not actually at war with the Teuton 
nations. These objections were met on 
the ground that no such criticism could 
be fairly applied to undertakings which 
were distinctly charitable. 

Recent revelations before a Committee 
of the Senate in Washington, which has 
been investigating the National German- 
American Alliance, show that the pro- 
ceeds of the bazaar and the various en- 
tertainments were sent to Count von 
Bernstorff, at the time German Ambas- 
sador at Washington, and that with the 
exception of a comparatively small 
amount, the whole sum collected was em- 
ployed by him for propaganda and other 
activities in this country, these other ac- 
tivties as we know to-day being incendi- 
ary acts which resulted in the destruction 
of millions worth of property and a 
loss of many lives. I refer to the matter 
because several of the distinguished Ger- 
man artists who naturally were inclined 
to aid their sick and wounded country- 
men felt greatly aggrieved that there 
should have been any question as to their 
disinterestedness in the matter. They 
went further; they resented with indigna- 
tion, even the suspicion that the money 
they were raising was for any other pur- 
pose than the one given. Undoubtedly 
they were honest in the position they 
took. They must, therefore, read with 
considerable discomfort, to put it mildly, 
that the greater part of the funds raised 
were employed by Count von Bernstorff 
for most nefarious purposes, for at that 
time we were not at war with Germany. 

* * * 


Some people seem to be exercised be- 
cause Josef Hofmann played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” to an excited and en- 
thusiastic audience which had gathered 
in spite of the gale last Saturday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall. The reason for 
their mental disturbance is due to the 
fact that many people, on account of the 
’ name, seem to think that Josef Hofmann 
is a German or of German descent. It 
seems curious that such an impression 
should prevail when we all know, or 
ought to know, that Hofmann is a Pole, 
that is, he is of Polish descent, was born 
in Poland. Now, no country in Europe 
has suffered more from the depredations 
of the war, as Paderewski has made 
clear, than Poland. Not even the fate of 
Belgium has been worse. 

It is gratifying to know that Hof- 


mann’s arrangement of the anthem was 
simple, and that he did not embellish it, 
which is so often done with such music, 
and which I think makes it banal and 
even ridiculous. Hofmann gave dignity 
to the anthem, and indeed greatly em- 
phasized its impressiveness by putting 
in well-considered pauses at certain 
points, which brings me to say that one 
of the greatest means of expressing 
power, whether instrumentally, or vocal- 
ly, or with the spoken word, is through 
the “pause.” The reason is quite simple. 
When you stop singing, or playing, or 
speaking, and your auditors know you 
haven’t finished, there is an increased, 
indeed, a newly awakened interest as to 
what is coming. This means that the 
audience is wonderfully alert, intensely 
anxious, and thus the effect is all the 
greater. 
* * a 

So, Mademoiselle Didur, the daughter 
of the noted basso of the Metropolitan, 
made a success at her début at the big 
Sunday night concert at the opera house. 
Some time past it had been reported that 
she had unmistakable talent, as well as a 
good voice, but at the same time, it was 
said that she had not had the necessary 
or proper training to fit her for a public 
career. Then it was reported that 
through the influence of some of her 
friends she had been placed in the hands 
of the noted Italian vocal teacher, Mme. 
Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, to whose care 
and scientific training the little lady’s 
success is undoubtedly due. In such mat- 
ters the opera people constitute them- 
selves a family, thus her success is 
a matter of family pride to all the sing- 
ers in the world’s greatest opera house 
and to none more than to her own dis- 
tinguished father, who has been chewing 
his nails with anxiety for weeks past. 


The appointment of Eugen Ysaye, the 
famous Belgian violinist, to be conductor 
of the Cincinnati May Festival, has ex- 
cited not only comment but discussion. 
When Kunwald, the former conductor of 
the orchestra, was let go because the 
Government had information which led 
to his being seized and interned as an 
alien enemy, it was thought that it would 
be a gracious thing on the part of the 
directors and governors of the festival 
if they were to select for the position an 
American, of which there are a number 
who could have filled the bill, and filled 
it acceptably. Evidently the “powers 
that be” in Cincinnati did not think so, 
and being desirous of doing a good turn 
to a native of a country which has suf- 
fered so much, and who himself has suf- 
fered the loss of all his property, they 
offered the position to Eugen Ysaye, who 
accepted. Some have claimed that while 
Ysaye is a distinguished violinist, he 
never has had any particular experience 
as a conductor. However, I believe that 
during his long and distinguished career 
he has acted as conductor with several 


notable organizations, and so, should be 
amply qualified for the position. 
* * * 


The payment by John McCormack, the 
distinguished Irish tenor, of a check of 
$75,000 as his contribution to the income 
tax, has naturally been duly reported in 
the press, especially as it gives some 
idea of his great income. Connected 
with the publicity has been a comparison 
of his. income with that of Caruso, the 
eminent Italian tenor, who, you may re- 
member, about the same time paid a 
check of some sixty odd thousand dollars. 
The comparison can really not be prop- 
erly made for the reason that the tax 
was collected on Caruso’s income in this 
country, which excludes about a quarter 
of a million which Caruso makes from 
his performances in South America. As 
McCormack is singing in this country at 
the same time that Caruso is singing 
in the South, it would be but fair to 
contrast Caruso’s entire earnings during 
the year with those of McCormack’s dur- 
ing the year, in which case it would be 
shown that Caruso still holds the lead, 
though during the restricted period he 
is in this country, even adding his great 
receipts from the talking machine com- 
panies, he does not earn as much as Mc- 
Cormack. While no exact figures have 
been given out, it is believed, neverthe- 
less, that McCormack’s records are more 
popular and have a larger sale than those 
of Caruso, which is easy to be under- 
stood for the reason that McCormack 
sings not only the arias from the operas, 
but a large number of the folk songs 
which are very dear, particularly to those 
of his own nationality. 

* * * 


Among the members and regular 
habitues of the Pleiades Club, whose Sun- 
day night dinners and meetings are 
among the most popular in New York 
(indeed, the Pleiades is known to be the 
leading Bohemian club: for newspaper 
men, artists, singers, players, composers, 
lawyers and doctors in New York City), 
was a certain “Billy Barker.” He was 
a man about thirty-five years of age, 
who loved the society of professional 
people, which he could afford to enjoy to 
his full bent, as his father had left him 
a large fortune, sccumulated from the 
sale of a wonderful hair restorer, though 
“Billy’s” own head resembled a sprout- 
ing crop of young onions in the early 
spring. “Billy” had a fine estate and 
home at Greenwich, Conn., where he 
lived in connubial happiness with a very 
charming wife. Some time ago he con- 
cluded to undertake a personal visit to 
the war zone, and indeed, managed some- 
how or other to get almost to the first- 
line trenches. What he saw in France 
determined him to do his bit by running 
down the German spies in this country, 
who were furnishing information by 
which the Germans very often got the 
upper hand of the Allies in more ways 
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than one. So when “Billy” came back 
to the States he set to work, and is 
understood to have run down a number 
of persons who were nothing more than 
German emissaries. Jt is further said 
that during the period of his activities 
he received a number of anonymous let- 
ters, threatening his life. A few weeks 
ago the papers contained the announce- 
ment of the destruction of “Billy’s’” home 
by fire, which was said to be undoubtedly 
of incendiary origin. In this fire “Billy” 
lost his life. Now some three days be- 
fore the catastrophe “Billy” telephoned 
to several people in New York City that 
he had secured undoubted informa- 
tion with regard to a well-known musi- 
cal manager, or as “Billy” put it, “he had 
the goods on him,” and was about to de- 
nounce him to the Secret Service. 

Who was the musical manager, asks 

Your 
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STRANSKY’S BROOKLYN FINALE 





Casals the Admired Soloist in Last of 
Series—Farwell Makes Address 


The fifth and last concert in Brooklyn 
by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, under Josef Stransky, enthralled 
a crowded house on Sunday afternoon, 
March 10, at the Academy of Music. 
Never this season has the orchestra 
played more brilliantly in Brooklyn than 
on this occasion. 

The soloist of the afternoon was the 
Spanish ’cellist, Pablo Casals, who won 
enthusiastic applause and several recalls 
for his splendid playing of the Dvorak 
Concerto in B Minor, No. 104, accom- 
panied by the orchestra. There was 
character to his work; there were color 
and deep feeling, combined with an in- 
telligent understanding of the message 
of the composer. 

Mr. Stransky’s forces played Brahms’s 
“Tragic” Overture and the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony No. 5. 

An interlude to the music was a short 
talk by the distinguished director of the 
Music School Settlement and president 
of the New York Community Chorus, 
Arthur Farwell, who, after leading the 
vast audience in “America” and the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” made 
some enlightening remarks on “The 
Place of Music in the World War, with 
Particular Regard to the Music of 
Brooklyn and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra.” | ae | 





Caruso Declines Concert Dates Here 


Because he plans to sing in South 
America again this summer and wishes 
to be in the best of form for the southern 
season, Caruso has turned aside an offer 
of $100,000 for ten concerts in this coun- 
try after the Metropolitan Opera season 
closes about May 1. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Paris Opéra Comique Company Is Now Top-heavy with Sopranos—George Ferguson Loses No Time 
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Creates New Tenor Role in Nice—Ravel Pays Homage to Couperin in His New Suite for 
Pianoforte—Anglo-American Pianist Sets Himself Formidable Task in London—Gervase 
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IRECTOR GHEUSI of the Paris 

Opéra Comique is a man of valor. 
He has forty-two sopranos in his com- 
pany! How it can be possible to keep 
forty-two sopranos busy, even when six 
and, sometimes, eight performances a 
week are given, passes human under- 
standing. 

And when one considers that if you 
leave a prima donna with too much time 
on her hands her temperament is bound 
to ferment, with resultant eruptions, 
one’s admiration mounts for the intrepid 
M. Gheusi in exposing his peace of mind 
to such risks in the interest of Art, with 
a capital A. Or is it, rather, in the in- 
terests of Economy, with a capital E, 
since it may be that many of the singers 
are willing to sing without fee for the 
sake of getting experience at the Opéra 
Comique? At any rate, as Le Courrier 
Musical observes, while obviously winded 
by the official number of sopranos, “there 
is no lack of vocal material, at least, for 
the producing of new works.” 

The official strength of the present 
Opéra Comique forces is indicated thus: 
Forty-two sopranos, seventeen mezzo- 
sopranos and contraltos, eighteen tenors 
and eighteen baritones and bassos, with 
a chorus of thirty women and thirty-four 
men and a ballet of forty-eight dancers. 


* * * 


Ferguson Freed Settles in London 


Just the other day it became known 
here that George Ferguson expected 
to be at liberty soon, after his long in- 
ternment at Ruhleben in Germany, and 
it was supposed at the time that he would 
come over to America with the first boat 
he could catch. But the Scottish bari- 
tone, who for so long was one of the most 
popular singing teachers to be found any- 
where, a teacher sought out by vocal stu- 
dents from all parts of this country espe- 
cially, has made other plans, it seems. A 
copy of a London daily that has just 
come to hand contains this notice in one 
of the advertising columns devoted to 
musical interests: 

“George Ferguson, baritone, for the 
last fifteen years the leading voice 
teacher in Berlin, has just been released 
from the Ruhleben Camp, and will re- 
main in town for the season, and can ac- 
cept engagements for concerts, and so 
forth.” 

And to this is appended another para- 
graph: 

“George Ferguson will also take a very 
limited number of pupils for the higher 
voice culture at his studio in the AZolian 
Hall, New Bond Street.” 

The hundreds of loyal Fergusonites in 
this country will rejoice that their teacher 
is already established in a haven where 
he again can pursue his artistic work and 
live a free man’s life. Three years spent 
in an internment camp in an enemy coun- 
try take a big hole out of a man’s life. 

* * *” 


Geneva Hospitable to “Marouf” 


How “Marouf” achieved forty per- 
formances in one season at the Stock- 


holm Royal Opera must remain a mys- 
tery to New Yorkers who have heard 
and seen the Rabaud opera given on a 
scale the foremost Swedish opera house 
could not hope to equal. Perhaps more 
accurately, the psychology of Stockholm 
opera-goers will remain the mystery. 


And now Switzerland, too, bids fair to 
prove more hospitable to ‘The Cobbler of 
Cairo” than the composer’s home coun- 


More Affinities of the Arts in London 


The wedding of the arts goes on apace. 
Jean Nougués, composer of the spec- 
tacular “Quo Vadis?” a resident of Lon- 
don for some time past, gave his first re- 
cital of what he called “chansons dan- 
sées” the other day. No report is yet 
available as to how these “danced songs” 
were danced and sung, but as interpre- 
ters Mignon Nevada and Carmen Hill 








considers the twelve greatest pianoforte 
compositions “‘without limit of date,” as 
is specifically noted. His dozen are these: 
Bach-Busoni: Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue. 
Bach-Liszt: 
minor. 
Beethoven: 


Fantasia and Fugue in G 


Sonata, op. 111. 


Brahms: Variations on a Theme by 
Handel. 
Chopin: Fantasia in F minor, op. 49. 


Variations Sérieuses. 
Sonata in B minor. 
Etudes Symphoniques; 


Mendelssohn: 

Liszt: 

Schumann: 
Fantasie, op. 17. 

Albeniz: “Iberia.” 

B. J. Dale: Sonata. 

César Franck: Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue. 

This list is open to a bombardment of 
criticisms—the two transcriptions con- 
stitute an inexcusable weakness—but at 
least it will please the hyper-orthodox 
more than the Jean-Aubry list in that it 
does not ignore Beethoven. The only two 
works common to both are Albeniz’s 
“Iberia” and Franck’s Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue. 

An animated discussion seems immi- 
nent. But it may draw out some inter- 
esting views. 


—— 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


“Movable Notes,” the Plan Adopted by This London Teacher, Makes Lesson Time a Play Time for Her Pupils, as the 


try, for Geneva has welcomed it with 
open arms. Paris has never waxed much 
more enthusiastic than New York over 
it. 

There have been “belles journées” for 
French musical art in Switzerland this 
winter. Not only has it been to the fore 
in the opera world, but France’s master 
pianist, Edouard Risler, has been turn- 
ing people away from his recitals in the 
Swiss cities. 
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lent their voices and the Russian dancer 
Lydia Kyasht, a favorite in London, 
brought her terpsichorean skill to bear 
upon the experiment. And then there 
were special costumes and a special stage 
setting. 

“Song Pictures” is the labe] Amy Sher- 
win uses for her experiment in lifting 
song programs out of the deadly rut of 
monotony. Five exhibitions of “Song 
Pictures” have been arranged by this 
prominent London singing teacher, the 
last two to be given in June and July. 

* * * 


What Are the Greatest Piano Works? 


Not long ago a writer in the London 
Musical Times made a list of eleven 
compositions which in his opinion mark 
“the supreme heights of music for the 
pianoforte since 1830.” It was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting list, and as the 
writer was G. Jean-Aubry, quoted else- 
where in these columns in a different con- 
nection, his name shculd be attached to 
it. Here it is: 

Chopin: The Preludes and Etudes. 

Schumann: “Carneval” and “Kreis- 
iana.” 

Liszt: The “Years of Pilgrimage.” 

César Franck: Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue; Prelude, Air and Finale. 

Balakireff: “Islamey.” 

Debussy: “Estampes,” “Images.” 

Albeniz: The twelve poems of “Iberia.’ 

Whether as a challenge or not, a cor- 
respondent of the Monthly Musical Rec- 
ord has now drawn up a list of what he 


’ 


Donalda’s Husband in a Nice Premiére 


From Nice comes word of the suc- 
cessful launching of a new “heroic 
opera” entitled “Le Gage d’Amour,” by 
Frédéric Le Rey. The leading tenor réle 
was created by Paolo Seveilhac, who was 
a baritone a few years ago when he and 
his wife, Pauline Donalda, sang for 
Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan. 
The new work has found marked favor 
with the opera-lovers of Nice. 

* * ” 


Ravel Turns from War to Couperin 


Pianists to whom Maurice Ravel makes 
special appeal will prick up their ears 
at the news that this “ultra” French 
ultra, after having had his work in- 
terrupted for a long time by the exi- 
gencies of his military duties, has re- 
cently completed a new set of pieces for 
the piano of which he had made pre- 
liminary sketches before the war broke 
out. 

One of his most ardent admirers, G. 
Jean-Aubry, who heard Ravel give a few 
sketchy “impressions” of these pieces 
when they were still in their embryonic 
stage, dilates in the Monthly Musical 
Record on the affinity he finds between 
this French composer of to-day and that 
great Frenchman of another day, Fran- 
cois Couperin. Ravel pays homage to 
Couperin in his new suite for the piano, 
and his champion maintains that it is 
not simply for the sake of a jeu d’esprit 

[Continued on page 20] 
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or a passing fancy that Claude Debussy 
pays tribute to Rameau in one of his 
pieces for the piano, or that Ravel to-day 
honors the memory of Couperin. 

“One does not thoughtlessly choose 
artistic ancestors; the deliberate selec- 
tion of heart and mind is the fruit of a 
slowly ripening love, a veritable discov- 
ering anew—affinities, intangible but 
always irresistible, guide these bonds. 
There is in Couperin grace, a variety, an 
invention, a_ spirit, biting or ironical, 
tender or picturesque, and all this we 
meet again in the delightful personality 
of Maurice Ravel. If we except Mozart 
and Scarlatti, no musicians have shown 
a readier wit, or been more lively, im- 
petuous, frolicsome, than Couperin and 
Ravel.” 

It is after spending two years on mili- 
tary duty near Verdun that Ravel has 
returned to his compositional work and 
brought to completion this suite which 
he calls “Le Tombeau de Couperin.” And 
in this harking back to the greatest of 
all the French “clavécinists” M. Jean- 
Aubry finds something more than a mere 
coincidence. 

When the war broke out, he reminds 
us, Ravel, like all other artists rich in 
invention, in fancy, in ideas, had begun 
several works. One of these was almost 
finished, and he completed it soon after 
the beginning of the war. This was the 
Trio, “which is now everywhere recog- 
nized as one of the most original, most 
finished pieces of chamber music of all 
time and all countries.” Among the sev- 
eral works awaiting completion, it is the 
“Tombeau de Couperin” that Ravel has 
taken up again and finished. 

“When one has spent two whole years 
in the daily company of massacres, of 
heroism, of weariness, of attempts to 
take heart again, of physical fatigue, one 
has had plenty of leisure to plumb the 
depths of one’s own nature, to search 
out what is essential, to reject all that 
is merely accidental, and’ discover the 
indispensable parts, just as in absence 
one measures the strength and value of 
friendships. 

“That among the manifold subjects on 


which he meditates and seeks food for 
his imagination the choice of his heart 
should have led Maurice Ravel to Cou- 
perin first of all, in this I see a supreme 
logic, a natural tribute to his memory, a 
symbol eternal and profound, a link in 
that everlasting chain of ideas, of senti- 
ments, of manners, which, in spite of 
social evolution or esthetic innovation, 
joins the France of to-day to that of yes- 
terday, shows the same elegance, the 
same virtues, strengthening the past 
with the present, and augurs great things 
for the future; for this is not a passing 
breath of wind, but a fruitful tree, whose 
roots lie deep in the national soil.” 

This superlative Ravelite admits that 
we do not find in Ravel the sublime 
melancholy of Mozart, which Chopin 
alone equals, but “he appears to us as 
one of those princes of youthfulness, a 
spirit full of allurement, of charm, an 
artist of a rare type.” 

In fact, he “comes into the world like 
some Prince Charming not oversurprised 
to find Beauty slumbering since his part 
happens to be to awaken her.” And so 
M. Jean-Aubry thanks Heaven for send- 
ing us from time to time a Scarlatti, a 
Mozart or a Ravel “to rest us from the 
orgy of feeling in which music all too 
often runs riot.” 

Fe 


Benham Storms Parnassus 


Having set out to capture a com- 
manding position in the front ranks 
of the concert pianists who make Lon- 
don their headquarters, Victor Benham 
continues to bring up his big guns in 
the shape of formidable programs that 
in themselves must command respect for 
his musical capacity. In arranging his 
most recent recital program this Anglo- 
American pianist did not spare himself 
in the least; instead, he set himself a 
task such as few pianists would care to 
assume either from the standpoint of 
their own mental endurance or in view 
of their public’s powers of digestion. 

The latest Benham program, then, 
made up of three Beethoven sonatas— 
the ““Waldstein,” the “Appassionata” and 
the opus 111—the big Schumann Fan- 
tasie in C major, which, with its extended 


three movements, is equivalent to a so- 
nata of large dimensions, and the Schu- 
mann Fantasie Pieces. Practically four 
sonatas, and the Fantasie Pieces to boot! 

Eugen d’Albert used to play four, and 
even five, Beethoven sonatas at a recital, 
but such experiments prove chiefly that 
there is a limit to any audience’s capac- 
ity for concentration. 

* * * 


A Welshman to Judge Irish Singing 


Gervase Elwes, the distinguished Welsh 
oratorio tenor, more intimately identified 
with Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” than 
any other singer excepting Muriel Fos- 
ter, is to act as judge of the solo singing 
at the Feis Ceoil next month. This, the 
greatest Irish music tournament, is to be 
held in Dublin from May 6 to 11. 

Mr. Elwes is giving three recitals in 
London this season. 
la! |! J. L. H. 





Carolyn Beebe Concludes Series of 
Morning Musicales in Brooklyn 


On Friday morning, March 8, Carolyn 
Beebe, conductor of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, concluded a series of 
musical mornings on the Heights in 
Brooklyn, at two of which Miss Beebe 
was assisted by members of the Chamber 
Music Society, Louis Shenk, baritone, 
and Francis Moore, accompanist. On 
March 18 Miss Beebe and her colleagues 
will give the sixth and last concert for 
the Columbia University Extension 
Course. The society also recently played 
at the Washington Irving High School 
for the People’s Symphony Course. 





Clarinda Smith and Associates Give 
Concert at Haskell, N. J. 


Clarinda Smith, soprano, assisted by 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Josef Mar- 
tin, pianist, gave a concert on the even- 
ing of March 1 at the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium, Haskell, N. J. Mme. Smith won 
immediate favor and much applause in 
Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” and songs by 
Sibella, Fairchild, H. T. Burleigh, Ross 
and Scott. Mr. Bochco’s artistic playing 
of Terindelli, Chopin and Hubay pieces 
was well received, while Mr. Martin 
scored in the Chopin B Minor Scherzo, 
his own “Why?” and works by Liadoff, 
Sauer and Rubinstein. The concert was 
given for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. 
fund. 





DENVER PLANS BIG 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 


Clarence Reynolds, New City Organist, 
Projects Festival—Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club in Concert 


DENVER, COoL., Feb. 27.—Clarence 
Reynolds, the new city organist, has per- 
fected plans for the organization of a 
big municipal chorus and will commence 
rehearsais next week. 

Public school auditoriums in four sec- 
tions of the city have been secured for 
the sectional rehearsals and everything 
indicates the complete success of the 
plan. The chorus will appear publicly 
for the first time in May, when Schu- 
mann-Heink has promised to come and 
sing, with the great municipal organ. 

Last evening at Trinity Church the 
Tuesday Musical Club gave its first pub- 
lic concert of the season as a benefit for 
Battery B, Colorado Field Artillery. 
This was also the first local appearance 
of Bessie Dade Hughes, popular concert 
and church singer, as a choral director. 
There are more than fifty voices in the 
chorus this season, and there was good 
tonal body, precision and considerable ex- 
pressive shading in the performance, all 
denoting the sincere and intelligent ef- 
forts of Mrs. Hughes in rehearsals. Sev- 
eral attractive part-songs and the can- 
tata, “King René’s Daughter,” by Smart, 
were presented by the chorus. Marie 
Gran-Kaus appeared in a solo group and 
there were numerous incidental solos by 
club members. Della Hoover, violinist, 
contributed solos and piano accompani- 
ments were played by Mrs. Hagemeyer 
and Miss Gumaer for the choral num- 
bers. a GW. 





Flatbush Piano Teacher Starts Club for 
Youngster Pianists 


An interesting club for the purpose 
of broadening the knowledge of music 
among school children has been started 
in Flatbush, Brooklyn, by J. Frank 
Bahr, piano teacher. Membership is 
open to children above the fourth grade, 
and the plan is to have talks upon the 
history and the development of music and 
short recitals by members of the club. 
The children will also be encouraged to 
tell about concerts which they have at- 
tended, with the idea of training them 
in the proper spirit of criticism. 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 


Formerly of the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 


has just returned from Havana, where her artistic pre- 
sentation of the roles of ““Mme. Butterfly’ and 
won an ovation from public and critics equalled only at 
her appearances in these roles the past two seasons in 


Mme. Miura has been engaged for season May- 
September, 1918, at Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres. 


She will be available for Opera 
and Concerts in the 
Season 1918-19. 


United 


1495 Broadway, New York 
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LOTTA MADDEN SINGS 
WITH RARE CHARM 


Soprano Shows Distinctive Gifts 
in Her Recital in Aeolian 
Hall 


Lotta Madden, Soprano. 
Hall, Monday Afternoon, 
Francis Moore at the Piano. 
gram: 


Recital, olian 
March 11. 
The Pro- 


Ombra Cara Amorosa,” Scena ed Aria, 
Traetta (1727-1779); “Nel cor piu non 
miu sento,”’ Arietta, Paisiello (1741- 
1816); “Ich liebe Dich,’ “Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” Beethoven; “Veilchen,” 
“Nachts,’ “Komm wir wandeln,”’ Cor- 
nelius; “Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Hai 
luli”’ Coquard; “Clos ta paupiere,” 
Mathé; “Les  Papillons,”’ Chausson; 
“Bonjour, Luzon,” Thomé; “The Hounds 
of Spring,’ “An Oxford Garden,” 
“Where,” “Pat,” an Old English Lul- 
laby and “The Gull,’ Mabel Wool Hill. 


It is with great pleasure that one notes 
the rapid advance and deserved recogni- 
tion of a singer like Lotta Madden. 
There is a charm emanating from this 
young artist’s singing that cannot be 
better expressed than by the fairly 
stereotyped statement that every tone 
she pours forth is imbued with an in- 
tensity of soul such as one looks for in 


vain in many of her more firmly estab- 
lished sister artists. Her soprano voice 
at first does not convey the impression 
of being large. For Miss Madden re- 
frains from all inclinations to force her 
tone. Her sweet mezza-voce head tones 
are nothing less than seductive. But 
then, where a dramatic climax warrants 
it, one is surprised at the voluptuous- 
ness of her full-throated notes. 

It was with the two initial older works 
that she first created a receptive atmos- 
phere with the audience and later in the 
group of German songs, sung in the 
original language with good enunciation, 
that she showed her artistic ability as a 
song interpretress. , 

It was but natural that the musically 
rendered “Veilchen” of Beethoven—so 
intelligently and gracefully emphasized 
—had to be repeated. Besides Miss Mad- 
den’s admirable control of her captivat- 
ing soprano, it is the characteristic, 1n- 
dividual expression with which she por- 
trays every number that fascinates her 
audience. The enthusiastic acclamation 
of the large audience left no doubt as 
to her success. Francis Moore accom- 
panied with much good taste and judg- 
ment. 6. P. J. 
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Godowsky Ends Successful 
Tour of Western Canada Cities 
































EARLE 
TUCKERMAN 


BARITONE 
Again Wins Approval! 


SOLOIST WITH WOMAN’S CHORALE 


Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 19th 
Elizabeth Daily Journal says: 

“Mr. Tuckerman’s voice is a rich 
baritone, with a wonderfut- breadth 
of tone. His interpretations were 
artistic and he was given a hearty 
reception. The club is to be con- 
gratulated on having been able to 
secure him.”’ 


Address: 607 West 137th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 1600 Audubon. 








Left to Right: Laurence A. Lambert, 














Manager Western Canada Concert Bu- 


reau; Leopold Godowsky, Pianist; W. M. Howe 


N spite of war conditions and general 
depression, Leopold Godowsky has 
just ended a highly successful tour of 
Western Canada, under the able man- 
agement of the Western Canada Bureau, 


Laurence A. Lambert, 
tour ended in Winnipeg, with a sold out 
house, and Mr. Lambert is already ar- 
ranging next season’s tour of from 
twelve to fifteen concerts for the eminent 
pianist in Western Canada cities. 





‘““OPTIMISTS’” FIRST CONCERT 





American Works Heard at Music So- 
ciety’s Inaugural 


The Society of American Music Op- 
timists, Mana Zucca, president, gave its 
first public concert in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Marseilles, New York, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 3. An in- 
troductory address on the aims and ob- 
jects of the organization was made by 
Herman A. Heydt. 

The American works heard included 
Elliott Schenck’s Sonata in A for vio- 
lin and piano, played by Nicholas Gara- 
gusi, violinist, and the composer; a group 
of songs by Protheroe, Earl Cranston 
Sharp, Cadman and William Blair, sung 
excellently by Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
accompanied by Rhea Silberta; a group 
of MacDowell piano compositions, includ- 
ing “From an Indian Lodge,” Improvi- 


sation, “The Eagle,” played by Victor 


Witgenstein; songs by Speaks, Huerter 
and Rummel, sung by Margherita Ham- 
mill, accompanied by Umberto Martucci; 
“Three Street Sketches,” by N. Schild- 
kret, for violin and piano, lewd by Mr. 
Garagusi and the composer, and Mr. 
Garagusi’s “Appel d’Amour,” for violin 
and piano. There was much interest 
exhibited by the audience in the music 
presented and hearty applause for the 
composers and the soloists. 





A second concert by the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble is scheduled for the evening of 
March 22 at Aolian Hall. This organ- 
ization, which consists of Carlos Salzédo 
and six of his professional pupils, pre- 
sents the harp in a polyphonic form and 
includes on its programs works by both 
classic and modern composers. Greta 
Torpadie will be the assisting artist. 


HENRY I. MYERS 


Composer-Accompanist 


Songs include, ‘‘Hushed Are the Winds”, ‘““The River 
Is Free”, “‘She Is Going’, and many others 


50 WEST 67th ST. 





Telephone, Columbus 1405. 


FIDDLERS MEET IN ATLANTA 


“Breakdown Tunes” from the Mountains 
Form Program Heard 


ATLANTA, GA., March 7.—‘‘Fiddlers”’ 
from cabins scattered far and wide 
among the red hills of Georgia gathered 
at the auditorium last Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday for the “annual old-time 
Georgia Fiddlers’ Convention,” in which 
the endless variety of “breakdown tunes” 
made up for the absence of approved and 
stereotyped convention programs, 

From the “fiddlers’ convention” At- 
lanta stepped back into the conventional 
for the concert Tvesday evening, under 
the auspices of the Joseph Habersham 
Chapter, D. A. R., given by Jessie Mas- 
sters, contralto, and Hans Kronold, ’cell- 
ist, who were well received by a large 
audience. L. K. S. 


manager. The 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
PLEASE BALTIMORE 


Carlos Salzédo Wins Honors as 
Soloist—— Many Artists on 
Programs of Week 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 7. — 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 


Leopolc 


Orchestra, gave the local public a diet 
of French music at the concert given on 
Wednesday March 6, at the 
Lyric Theater. A program, which con- 
sisted of the Saint-Saéns A Minor Sym- 
phony, excerpts “Cephale — et 
Procris,” by Gretry (orchestrated by 
Felix Mottl), Debussy’s “Danse Sacree,” 
and “Dance Profane,” 


evening, 


from 


Ravel’s Introduc- 
tion and Allegro, and the Berlioz Over- 


” 


ture “Le Carnaval Romain,” was played 
with great delicacy of nuance and splen- 
did coloring. The soloist, Carlos Sal- 
zedo, gave pleasure to the audience with 
his remarkable skill and musicianship, 
proving the technical possibilities of his 


instrument in the Debussy and Ravel 
numbers. 
Jascha Heifetz, the youthful violin 


virtuoso, appeared in recital at the Lyric 
Theater on Thursday evening, March 7. 
This being the first local recital appear- 
ance of the young artist, naturally every 
available seat was taken. The scope of 
the program embraced every department 
of violin literature, and in every phase 
of his art this violinist showed calm mas 
tery. Ideal support was given at the 
piano by Andre Bénoist. 

Owing to the sudden illness of Arthur 
Hacket, the eighteenth Peabody recital 
was given instead by Hartridge Whipp, 
baritone, assisted by Clare Ascherfeld, 
accompanist. Althought the program 
had been selected at the eleventh hour, 
its presentation was smooth and its ex- 
actations met with vocal skill and au- 
thority. Miss Ascherfeld gave able sup- 
port at the piano. 

Under the auspices of the Harmony 
Circle at the Belvedere Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening, March 6. Claudia Muzio, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Mischa Elman, violinist, gave 
a joint program. The brilliant work of 
Mme. Muzio made a strong appeal and 
the emotional qualities of her arias im- 
pressed all hearers. Mischa Elman has 
seldom given so much pleasure locally 
as he did on this occasion. 

A sacred concert was given on Sun 
day afternoon, March 8, at Camp Meade, 
by Jeanne Woolford, contralto soloist, as 
sisted by the military band of the 313th 
Infantry (Baltimore’s own regiment). 

F.C. B. 


Alma Voedisch to Go on Extended 
Booking Tour Next Month 


Alma Voedisch, the New York man- 
ager, is preparing to start on an ex- 
tended booking tour through the Middle 
West and to the Pacific Coast. As, 
owing to war conditions, a number of 
managers have eliminated their booking 
tours this spring, Miss Voedisch has been 
asked to book several artists not under 
her management. The route is well 
known to the energetic young manager, 
who has covered it successfully on many 
previous occasions. Miss Voedisch is 
planning to leave New York about 
April 1. 
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A New Guaranteed ** Perfect Fifth’’ 
Single Length String 


THE TUCOLOR 


Soft in Texture, Brilliant in Tone, Durable as Steel 
BLACK and WHITE dipped ENDS 
Used exclusively by the foremost American and European Artists. 


by the leading Musical Instrument Houses throughout the country. 
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METROPOLITAN APPROVAL ESSENTIAL 
FOR OPERAS, SAYS PARIS WRITER 








Parisians Gratified at Reception Given 
World Now Acknowledges Position of the Gatti-Casazza 
Opera Organization—American Singers Needed to Cheer 
American Soldiers in Training Camps—Fauré “ Requiem ” 
Sung at Festival Franco-Americain 


‘“ Marouf ’’——Whole 








Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Jan. 25, 1918. 


HE Festival Franco-Américan at 
Salle Gaveau was an artistic suc- 
cess. The choruses were particularly 
well sung, the attack clean and sure, 
the tone absolutely true and the singers 
knew their parts perfectly. The soprano 
work of the society was exceptionally 
fine, and several young singers took the 
solos in the Fauré “Requiem” and won 
applause by their finished style and 
fresh, sweet voices. Hilda Roosevelt is 
always pleasing. Not only is her voice 
nicely trained and well posed, but her 
manner in singing is pleasing. Plamon- 
don was in good voice, as usual. He 
gave “Vilanelle,” by Berlioz; “Le Cime- 
tiére,” by Saint-Saéns. The latter was 
splendidly done, and the audience called 
him back half a dozen times. George 
Beach did not choose well in selecting 
the MacDowell Sonata... The Paris pub- 
lic doesn’t greatly enthuse over com- 
posers it doesn’t understand, and had the 
pianist given us something less stirring 
no doubt Beach would have won greater 
laurels. He played the Sonata with 
more power than beauty of tone. ; 
The Fauré “Requiem,” under direction 
of Gustin Wright, truly showed a splen- 
did body of musicians, and Wright has 
never done better work than training 
these voices to shade and interpret the 
exquisite work. The entire program, 
long though it was, was intensely inter- 
esting. The numbers were: César 
Franck’s “Quare Fremuerunt,” a chorus 
and baritone solo, the latter sung by 
John Byrne; at the organ, Irene Derys, 
in Debussy’s “Noél’’; selections from 
“Ronald,” sung by Hilda Roosevelt; 
MacDowell’s Sonata in three movements, 
George Beach; “Les Bergers aux 
Champs,” Myles Foster; “Te Deum,” 
Dudley Buck, Gustin Wright at the or- 
gan; “Trois Leids,” Florent Schmitt, 
Mme. Jourdon and orchestra; soloists, 
Mlle. Devandeville, Plamondon and Al- 
bert; “Old Folks at Home,” Foster; 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” Steffe, 
Byrne, chorus and orchestra. The solo- 
ists in the “Requiem,” which composed 
the second part of the program, were 
Mlle. Wilmet and Byrne. Mlle. Taille- 
ferre played the organ with the orches- 
tra. The last number was the “Can- 
tique” of Racine, with chorus and or- 


chestra. 
Odeon Rejuvenated 


The old Odéon Theater, which every- 
one is attached to because of the high 








MAURICE 
KAUFMAN 
AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


Press Comments from LIBERTY LOAN 
TOUR, February, 1918. 

Glens Falls “Post 
Star’’: 

“‘His finished phras- 
ing and his sincerity 
of interpretation 
seemed to bring the 
soul from his in- 
strument.”’ 


Malone “Farmer”: 
“Tone, expression 
and execution were 
superb.” 


‘*Maurice Kaufman was 





Ogdensburg ‘‘News’’: 
Splendid, particularly in his encore rendition of 
‘The Deluge.” The clever musician found favor 
with the audience and his contributions were 
much enjoyed.’’ 





Secretary to Mr. Kaufman 
200 W. 78th St. 


standard plays it has ever fought for 
and upheld, is again in the front row 
of playhouses of a high order this sea- 
son. The Odéon for more than a cen- 
tury was famous for its classic works 
and, while for a few years it seemed to 
be going under by the stress of times 
and inauguration of newer houses, it has 
again blossomed forth claiming its old 
clientéle distingué, and the musicians and 
music-lovers are flocking there just now 
because of the wholesome programs it 
is offering. Classic dramas that call for 
music, such as the “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” of Moliére, Racine’s “Athalie,” 
Racine’s “Phédre,” all these are being 
produced with an orchestra of seventy- 
five pieces, each player a good musician, 
under the baton of the able conductor, 
Ferte. Vera Sergine, the leading French 
tragedienne, generally takes the big 
roles. 

The “Bourgeois Gentilhomme” is heard 
with Lully’s delightful strains. For 
Racine’s “Athalie” Mendelssohn’s music, 
including the much played “Priests’ 
March” was on the list, but by reason 
of the composer’s nationality, it was 
withdrawn and Corneille’s “Athalie,” 
with mediocre music, was substituted. 
The soloists in the Odéon company are 
notably Miles. Talconnetti and Briey. 
Daudet’s “l’Arlésienne” is given every 
few weeks at the Odéon with the Colonne- 
Lamoureux orchestra. With such a melo- 
dious accompaniment and the good act- 


ing of the Odéon players, the piece is 
ever new and always a gem, 

“Marouf, Savetier du Caire,” is enjoy- 
ing signal success and, in fact, since it 
reappeared a year ago, the charming 
little opera has not only been enjoyed 
at the home of its birthplace, the Opéra 
Comique, but it is traveling around the 
world, for we hear of its success in New 
York, in Stockholm, in Milan, in Buenos 
Ayres. The composer of “Marouf” 
leaves this week for Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where he will direct the opera to 
be given at the Grand Theater there. 

Parisians are gratified at the adop- 
tion of their very own music by foreign 
centers, and the success of “Marouf” at 
the Metropolitan has given them more 
joy than the return of a prodigal son. 
The whole world now acknowledges and 
accepts the position of the Metropolitan, 
and looks with anxious eye and listens 
was ears on a tension when untried 
music is to be presented there. A com- 
position is never a success now unless 
the approval of the audience at the Met- 
ropolitan is won. Every day I am told 
of young composers who have works 
they are anxious to reach fame, and they 
all say that while their natural goal is 
the Metropolitan, the work must be 
“tried on” in Europe before daring to 
be presented across the ocean. 

The well-known American violinist, 
Sokoloff, has recently given another re- 
markably fine coucert in Paris, his ac- 
companist, Marie Berthaut, sharing the 
honors with him. 


Need American Singers 


Quite a brisk business for singers has 
sprung up in the various camps for 
American soldiers, they being the only 
ones that “pay the piper.” The cachet 
is a ~ one, and men and women are 
tumbling over each other to get the en- 
gagements. Besides the fair receipts, 
the musicians love the enthusiastic ap- 
plause, the whistling and the final war 
whoop that “Sammy” gives if he takes 
a fancy to the song or the person. The 
instrumental music is generally good, 
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the singing usually poor, and “Sammy” 
gets disappointed in the so-called artists 
put before him. Which leads me to ask, 
why do not a larger number of the Amer- 
ican singers come across to do their bit 
in heartening their soldiers fighting on 
distant soil? The Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. do the best they can, but the truth 
is the average singer here is far below 
par, and the program not often to the 
taste of the American soldier. 


Mme. Zielinska’s Début 


A Polish artist who is being engaged 
in exclusive salons this winter is Mme. 
Zielinska of Warsaw. She won the first 
prize for singing in her native city and 
made a successful début in the Grand 
Opéra there in the “Noces de Figaro,” 
the Page in “Les Huguenots” and in 
“Fiamette” of Bonance. Her tones are 
fresh and liquid, her French diction ex- 
cellent and her style good. She had en- 
gagements in Warsaw, but through war 
circumstances is stranded in Paris. 

The Students’ Atelier Reunions, sus- 
pended by the death of the regretted Dr. 
Shurtleff, reopened Sunday evening last. 
Dr. Crosser, who for many years was 
pastor of the American Church in Ber- 
lin, now has charge of the undertaking 
here and directs the meetings. The mu- 
sician was George Houpt, who sang 
Irish folk melodies, then gave Negro 
Spiritual Songs. In spite of the war, 
there is a fair number of students here 
almost ready as professionals, and these 
have signified their willingness to do 
their bit at the meetings until June. 
when the atelier will be closed for sum. 
mer holidays. 

Battistini continues to delight audi- 
ences at the Grand. His interpretation 
of the King in “La Favorita” was bet- 
ter even than when he gave it last 
spring. It is in the big solos that the 
Italian baritone scores, and where he 
gives up his favorite to the “other man” 
he was truly superb. Donizetti’s old- 
fashioned strains are truly a solace and 
rest after so much of the ultra-modern 
music. LEONORA RAINES. 
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“GOD BE WITH OUR BOYS TO-NIGHT” 
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ORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 24.—A num- 
ber of years ago a group of mu- 
sicians joined together and laid plans 
for a symphony orchestra, which should 
be conducted on a co-operative basis, the 
profit and loss to be shared equally. The 
orchestra, now in its seventh season, is 
composed of about sixty of the city’s 
best musicians. 
A series of six concerts are given 
each year, and in order to give as many 





The Portland, Ore., Symphony Orchestra 


of artistic value a free rehearsal con- 
cert is given each Friday morning pre- 
ceding the month’s concert for the high 
school students. From 2000 to 2500 
students attend, and the numbers are 
briefly explained and analyzed, which 
adds to the interest and appreciation of 
the students. 

The present year has shown a large 
increase in the attendance and a corre- 
sponding awakening of interest in the 


concerts have drawn the largest audi- 
ences in the orchestra’s history. The 
stimulus which the completion of the 
new Auditorium has given to the best 
in music has lead to the sustaining of 
the orchestra by the city. The manage- 
ment has also awakened to the fact that 
to attract a large audience it is neces- 
sary to play at least some music with 
which the public is reasonably familiar. 

Last Sunday’s program was largely a 


Photo by Angelus. 


Wagner, Svendsen, Schubert and Liszt, 
but the two numbers the audience in- 
sisted upon being repeated were 
Bwigmeine’s “Florindo” and Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque.”’ 

About 3000 persons were present. M. 
Christensen, conductor, handled his mu- 
sical forces with great skill, and Henry 
Bettman as concert master played well. 
William R. Boone, organist, added much 
to the attractiveness of the Dvorak num- 











as possible an opportunity to hear music work of the orchestra. The last two classical one, and contained numbers by ber. Mrs. AGNES BETHARDS. 
todian would have to come across the of Music at Packard Hall. Twelve 
ocean with the lot. His brother cabled original compositions of the _ pupils 








‘* Golden CockKerel’s’’ Long and 
Adventurous Journey to America 














¢¢GYOR a full year and more the 

Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York, which usually gets what it 
wants, has waited for the musical score 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s last opera, ‘Le 
Coq d’Or,’ rendered difficult and almost 
impossible to obtain while the late com- 
poser’s country was plunged in revolu- 
tion and civil war,’ remarks the New 
York Times. “The Russian master’s 
work was presented last week in the 
form of a choral ballet, “in which it was 


the sensation of Paris and London in 
1914, a few months before the Czar’s 
Government, now overthrown, joined 
with the western allies in the world war. 
How in times like these the score of ‘Coq 
d’Or’ was secured and safely forwarded 
to America was told in Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s office the other day by the man 
who managed the deal, and who happens 
to be the new lessee of the Metropolitan’s 
allied theater, the Century. ; 
“Planning the present season of New 
York’s opera over a year ago Mr. Gatti 
asked Morris Gest, who had been in- 
strumental in bringing over the first 
Russian ballet seen,on Broadway, in 
1910, whether his agents abroad could 
deliver here the necessary copies of or- 
chestral score and parts for ‘The 
Golden Cockerel.’ Mr. Gest cabled his 
London representative, and application 
was made to Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
had copies of this work, as well as of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s great historical 
opera, ‘Ivan the Terrible,’ which the 
Beecham company had given in the 
British capital. When no satisfactory 


answer was forthcoming in that quar- 
ter, it was decided to try Russia direct. 

“Three of Mr. Gest’s brothers are in 
the Russian army, and to one of these 
the New Yorker cabled to secure the 
printed music at all costs and with the 
utmost haste. Since Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s heirs had made objection to some 
performances of his music out of their 
own country, where they controlled the 
copyright, the young soldier was told 
to say that it was to be used here ‘for 
Russian political propaganda.’ The pa- 
triotic motive was effective, but the 
problem of getting the printed copies 
and delivering them half way around 
the world was a business offering as 
many subtleties and nuances of tech- 
nique and ingenuity as the music itself, 
here put forward in a form undreamed 
of by the composer. 

“The music was in Moscow, and 
thither young Gest started on leave 
from his regiment in Petrograd. A 
vast empire was in the first days of 
revolution. The soldier went unchal- 
lenged, but not so the train. Sixty- 
five miles from the older city it came 
to a halt, and the Metropolitan’s mes- 
senger had no choice but to finish on 
foot. When he retraced that march 
some days later with the coveted music 
he had tg, buy a peasant’s horse, hitch 
two long poles to the saddle, and on 
this rude ‘drag’ or ‘trailer’ fasten the 
dozens of packages which he presently 
forwarded overseas, week by week, for 
months afterward. 

“The United States mails brought 
every last item absolutely intact to 
New York. Before the first delayed 
parcel arrived, it looked as if the cus- 


him to do so, the youth cabled back “De- 
lighted,’ and for all Mr. Gest knows now, 
Simon Leonevich Gest may be somewhere 
on the Atlantic yet. But the music is 
already on the orchestra racks at the 
Metropolitan.” 


FORT WAYNE HEARS HEIFETZ 








Violinist Thrills Large Audience—Mu- 
sic School Gives Concert 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Feb. 28.—On 
Monday night, Feb. 25, the Majestic The- 
ater was filled to overflowing by music- 
lovers, who were eager to hear Jascha 
Heifetz. The opening number, a sonata 
by Handel in G, proved immediately that 
the violinist was not overrated. Flaw- 
less technique and a splendid tone of fine- 
ly graded dynamic effects were given still 
wider scope in the Wieniawski Concerto 
following the sonata. The “Romance” 
was as beautiful an example of cantabile 
playing as one might wish to hear. The 
group of shorter numbers and arrange- 
ments were splendidly given. In the 
“Zigeunerweisen” of Sarasate, a fitting 
close was brought to a monumental ren- 
dition of a beautiful program. Mr. 
Heifetz responded to storms of applause 
with three encores, “Valse Bluette” by 
Drigo-Auer, “Orientale” by César Cui, 
and “Ronde des Lutins” by Bazzini. 
André Benoist as accompanist. 

Fort Wayne owes a debt of gratitude 
to the Morning Musical Society for 
bringing artists of such rank. The 
crowded house testified to the hearty ap- 
preciation and the enthusiasm mani- 
fested indicated an ever growing inter- 
est in music of a high order and a more 
and more developed understanding what 
is best. 

A unique recital was given recently by 
the theory class of the European Schoo! 
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CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
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Among those who have coached and are coaching with Mr. Hageman are: 
Destinn, 
Matzenauer, Melba, Mason, Rappold, Bonci, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, Martinelli, 
Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and others. 
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formed the first part of the program. 
Students represented were Florence 
Henline, Elfrieda Trier, Charles Pasco, 
Alma Rehm, Carolyn Showalter, Mary 
Winslow, Bertha Werkman, Helen Ket- 
tler, Elsie Kratz, Margaret Hitzeman, 
Jessie Gifford and Gertrude Scholl. The 
theory department of the school has 
greatly developed under the direction of 
Gertrude Schick, the present instructor. 
The school is steadily widening its scope. 
G. B. 


ARTISTS HEARD AT PRINCESS 





Matinée Artistique Given by Mmes. Ir- 
wen and La Fond, Messrs. Pintel 
and Penha 


A “Matinée Artistique” was given at 
the Princess Theater on the afternoon of 
March 7 by Jaques Pintel, pianist; Phyl- 
lis La Fond, soprano; Mme. Meina Irwen, 
interpretative dancer, and Michael Pen- 
ha, ’cellist. 

Mr. Pintel, besides offering two groups 
of solos, played Mme. Irwen’s dances. 
He exhibited excellent technique and a 
beautiful tone. Although inclined to be 
cdreless in his pedalling, his playing 
showed distinct ability. His best work 
was done in the Brahms arrangement of 
the gavotte from Gluck’s “Paris and 
Helen.” 

Miss La Fond has an excellent voice 
of high range and agreeable quality, and 
it was a matter of regret that the iength 
of the program prevented her from being 
heard oftener, as the audience obviously 
took much pleasure in her work. - In 
“Yesterday and To-day,” by Spross, and 
“One Golden Day,” by Foster, she also 
showed distinct interpretative ability. 

Mr. Penha played exceedingly well two 
groups of short pieces by Handel, Saint- 
Saéns, Cui and Popper. He was ad- 
mirably «ccompanied by Max Poons. 

Mme. Irwen was seen in four dances. 
She represents a school whose message 
has been delivered in full some time 
since, but she has a lithe body, expres- 
sive hands and face, and a rhythmic 
sense which many better known dancers 
lack. The artistic value, however, of 
dances that can only be understood with 
the aid of copious program notes is open 
to question. Her costumes were very 
effective and the lighting of her dances 
showed ingenuity. J. A. H. 


Utica Club Plans Concert Course for 
Next Season 


Utica, N. Y., March 6.—The D Sharp 
Club at a special meeting this week de- 
cided to present in its concert course next 
season Max Rosen, violinist; Frieda 
Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Leo Ornstein and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. Samuel 
Evans, conductor of the Utica Philhar- 
monic Chorus, is also outlining the work 
which this organization will take up next 
season, M. J. H. 
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Remarkable Criticisms on a Remarkable Pianist 


At Toronto, Montreal and Cleveland 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


TORONTO, Feb. 13th, 1918 


EVENING TELEGRAM:— 


MISCHA LEVITZKI SCORES—RECALL AFTER 
RECALL FOR NEW PIANIST 


Superb technique, decided temperament and a 
brilliant, rich tone, which has a big orchestral 
quality and no mannerisms, are his outstanding 
points. While his Chopin numbers revealed rare 
poetry and made a fine contrast to the passionate 
Liszt Rhapsodie, his real power was revealed in 
his Saint-Saens Concerto in G minor, which he 
gave with the orchestra. Recall after recall did 
the generous artist have. 


GLOBE, TORONTO:— 
LEVITZKI THE SENSATION OF THE SEASON 


Mischa Levitzki won a tremendous triumph on 
this his first appearance here. No pianist of late 
years has received so fervent, spontaneous a 
triumph at a debut, the verdict of his hearers 
being apparently unanimous. He is an artist 
with both virility and poetry of interpretation, 
with brilliant technique, surprising fluency of 
touch and execution in passages of velocity, and 
a beautiful staccato, crisp, even, and of feathery 
lightness, when occasion demands. He gave three 
extra numbers, of which the Staccato Etude 
created a furore. 


MAIL AND EMPIRE:— 


MISCHA LEVITZKI SCORED GREAT TRIUMPH 
WITH THE ‘SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 
CAME HERE UNKNOWN — HE PLAYED 
AN EXACTING PROGRAMME IN VERY 
BRILLIANT MANNER. 


A very gifted pianist was heard for the first time 
in this city last night, when Mr. Mischa Levitzki 
appeared at Massey Hall as the sole artist with 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. The triumph 
of the young Russian was all the greater because 
so few people here knew of. his powers. Mr. 
Levitzki is a surprisingly mature pianist. He 
plays with the deep seriousness of a man at 
some devotional exercise, and even takes his ap- 
plause in a manner that suggests an unwilling- 
ness to be turned from the business in hand. Mr. 
Levitzki has at his command a brilliant tone and 
a wonderfully fluid technique. A magnificent 
effort and one that. swept the audience into a 
wild burst of enthusiasm was his rendering of 
the Sixth Rhapsody (Liszt). The brilliancy of the 
sustained climaxes and the splendid rhythm of 
the barbaric melodies made the number a glorious 
piece of colorful playing. He has splendid tone, 
temperament and authority, and his art is already 
very broad and rich. 


WORLD:— 


MISCHA LEVITZKI MAKES A BIG HIT—RUS- 
SIAN PIANIST ACCLAIMED AS ONE OF 
COUNTRY’S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 


The concerto in G minor by Saint-Saens for the 
piano and orchestra was the most exacting 
offering on the program, and will be remembered 
as having introduced to Toronto one of the most 
perfect artists that the city has been privileged 
to hear. Mischa Levitzki in the great opening 
chords showed virility and a dominant personality 
that made itself felt throughout his entire per- 
formance. Levitzki was recalled so repeatedly 
that count was lost in the enthusiasm of the audience 
and the smiling recognition of the player. When Mischa 
Levitzki appears in Toronto again there should be no 
vacant seat in Massey Hall, because to miss hearing 
him is to miss hearing one of the most gifted of Russia’s 
gifted musicians. 
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DAILY STAR:— 


Hailed as a musical genius, Mischa Levitzki, the 
young Russian pianist, made his first appearance in 
Toronto last night with the Toronto Symphony Orches- 
tra, and scored a tremendous success. The outstanding 
feature of his performance, apart from his wonderful 


technique, was the entire absence of manner- 
isms which characterize many of the present-day 
virtuosi. 


TORONTO DAILY NEWS:— 


MISCHA LEVITZKI, YOUNG RUSSIAN PIANO 
SOLOIST, WAS DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS. 


Before he had finished the first movement of 
the Saint-Saens G Minor Concerto, which was his 
opening number, it became abundantly evident 
that Toronto was hearing for the first time an 
artist whose genuineness and brilliancy place 
him in the very highest position. His virtuosity, 
dazzling in its achievement of the cumulative 
climaxes of this composition, never once en- 
croached upon the tone and feeling. The young 
artist evinced a warmth and vigor of interpre- 
tative expression to which his amazing virtuosity 
was simply a means, charming from his instru- 
ment a singing tone that was always free from 
the slightest taint of hardness. Throughout his 
playing there is an absence of constraint and 
consciously exerted effort, yet there is no lack 
of dynamics and virility. Mr. Levitzki captured 
last night’s audience by storm, and convinced 
them that despite his modesty and youth (he is 
only twenty) they were in the presence of a 
divinely gifted artist. 


MONTREAL, Feb. 15th, 1918 


THE GAZETTE :— 
LEVITZKI MASTER OF INTERPRETATIONS. 





Noted Pianist Enthusiastically Received at Wind- 
sor Hall Last Night. 


His playing was marked by an absence of 
effort or attempt at intruding his own personality. 
There was an audience that filled the Windsor 
Hall and several times Levitzki had to respond 
to encores, while at the conclusion he was given 
an ovation, when he finished a brilliant rendition 
of the Schubert-Tausig ‘‘Marche Militaire,’’ which 
he played with a masculine rhythm and brilliance 
that gave it new force. It was in his Chopin 
interpretations last night that Levitzki really 
excelled, playing as the famous composer has not 
been heard since the last visit of DePachmann. 


DAILY STAR:— 


He played the first theme of the _ sonata 
dreamily, and with a round, flowing, even timbre 
that entranced one, while the florid parts were 
the acme of pearliness, set off by the positive, dry 
beats of the bass. The Beethoven number being 
in the same class, Mr. Levitzki played it in the 
same way, with irrefutable charm. This, as 
everything that Mr. Levitzki presented. was 
filled to the brim with his abounding vitality, a 
splendid strength which he is bringing into sub- 
jection to his will. 


LE CANADA:— 


Levitzki without being in the plenitude of his 
own powers has already created for himself a distin- 
guished place among the musicians who enjoy today the 
very greatest reputation, and those who had the privi- 
lege of assisting at last night’s concert will truly say 
that it was an occasion which will remain memorable 
in our musical ennals. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 28th, 1918 


NEWS:— 

It was the most elegant appreciation that I can re- 
call for a pianist in Cleveland since the first visit of 
Paderewski. It was another triumph for the young 
man who pleased everyone at the time of his debut 
a few weeks ago. He revealed himself as a performer 
of finest qualities and qualifications in his splendid 
reading of the Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven. The 
pristine brilliancy of this beautiful composition seemed 
all the more marked by reason of the vigor, the veri- 
table joy, which he infused into something that too 
frequently struggles with hardening of the arteries. 
Levitzki proved that he is one of the genuine inter- 
preters of Chopin; in short, he seems one of those 
players who approach the perfection of Josef Hofmann. 
One could not praise him more than to record this 
estimate. 


TOPICS:— 


Of all the Russian geniuses appearing before concert 
audiences of the winter, none has greater attraction 
than the nineteen-year-old pianist, Mischa Levitzki. 
Levitzki has the future before him, and a great future 
it is sure to be. The stormy applause at Tuesday's 
recital, the lingering after the program finished, the 
enchained attention of his audience, must have been 
some compensation. Levitzki played a program of many 
familiar selections, the Gluck Brahms Gavotte, the 
Appassionata Sonata of Beethoven, the A Flat Ballade, 
F Sharp Major Nocturne, the G Flat Etude of Chopin, 
Liszt’s Concert Etude, etc. In each was the touch of 
his own individuality and the light of genius illumi- 
nated many a familiar passage. Less familiar was the 
superb Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue of Bach’s with 
which the program began, its opening passages in 
burst of dramatic recitative, full of manly vigor and 
powerful contrast, its fugue with playful trill, brought 
out in clearest enunciation. It takes a bigness of 
mind to compass the great things of Bach and Beetho- 
ven. Levitzki plays them with superb vitality, and 
at their close turns his child-like face to the audience 
with an expression so gentle and innocent that one is 
startled at its contrast to the great deeds of his fingers. 
Beautiful tone, strongly pulsating rhythm, constant 
variation in phrase repetitions, sustained climaxes, re- 
pose and poise, admirable restraint, yet overwhelming 


Management: 


temperament when its display is in order, are the 
most vivid impressions left after hearing this wonder- 
ful young Russian. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 27th, 1918. 
PLAIN DEALER:— 

There was abundant spirit in Mr. Levitzki’s playing 
and sensitive appreciation of musical values, set forth 
by a technique that met every demand with masterful 
ease and a touch warm, responsive, songful. Now Mr. 
Levitzki is an uncommonly interesting young artist. 
Already, it appears to us, he can justly claim a place 
in the very front row of the elect. He plays every- 
thing exceedingly well—or, let us say, he plays every- 
thing beautifully. To our notion the Bach ‘“‘Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue’’ and the Beethoven “Sonata Ap- 
passionata’’ were the finest of Mr. Levitzki’s achieve- 
ments. And especially the fugue—such wonderful con- 
trapuntal playing has not been heard on our local stage 
since—well, since Busoni played here, a good many 
years ago. Here were clarity, and rich expressiveness, 
and manifold lovely gradations of tone, with the theme 
now proudly assertive, now subtly interwoven in the 
inner voices, but always clear and persuasive. A truly 
splendid performance. We were to hear one of the 
most eloquent presentments of the “Sonata Appas- 
sionata”’ that recent years can boast. The splendid 
sweep of the first movement, the subdued yet moving 
tenderness of the andante, the impetuous onrushing 
of the finale, all constituted a performance of genuine 
and high artistic significance. There were some Chopin 
pieces, charmingly done, with not a few individual 
touches of poetic fancy, and group of brilliant virtuoso 
pieces closed the program. Mr. Levitzki’s success was 
complete. 


CLEVELAND PRESS:— 


If the term genius can be applied to pianistic prow- 
ess, surely this young artist is entitled to the distinc- 
tion. Of a verity he is gifted of the gods, and fur- 
nishes another proof that interpretative—not to say 
executive—achievement is a matter of birth and not 
culture and assiduity of application. His technical 
equipment seems absolute, for whatever his mind and 
will dictates, his hands find ready facility in doing. 
Pianistic virtuosity with this slender youth is an ac- 
cepted means for intellectual and emotional expression, 
not a matter of mere objectivity. How such stupen- 
dous executive powers can be at the behest of one 


scarcely out of his teens is past logical deduction; it 
is a matter of intuitive grasp and accomplishment. 
That he is not infallible in his execution, and occasion- 
ally strikes a wrong key, only emphasizes his hu- 
manness and increases ore’s wonder that he is so 
nearly impeccable. 


Displays Broad Vision. 


The most remarkable feature of his pianism is his 
mature faculty of mental and emotional expression, for 
in a program that would tax even a Rubinstein or Hof- 
mann he displayed so broad a vision in interpretation 
as showed it to be the gift of the gods that had en- 
riched him and not the laborious process of the studio. 
In all that he played there was no evidence of peda- 
gogic suggestion; from the Bach Fantasie and Fugue 
through the Chopin group, the passionate sonata of 
Beethoven to the objective pianism of Liszt, Levitzki 
injected and projected an individuality that marks the 
character of a remarkable personality. While one 
might at times differ from some of his readings one 
was compelled to recognize the logic and acceptability 
of his interpretations. To illustrate, he lifted the Bach 
Fantasie and Fugue from the realm of scholasticism 
and academic polyphony into the higher realm of ro- 
manticism and clarified emotionalism. Beethoven's 
sonata—the epitome of passionate expression was a 
marvel of restrained emotionalism and virtuosity. 


His Color Pleases 


His tonal sonority and lusciousness in color was evli- 
dent in as widely variant pieces as the Bach Fugue 
and the Chopin Nocturne. In both his compelling com- 
mand of coloration found wonderful manifestation. The 
Rubinstein Staccato Etude was a compendium of the 
most brilliant virtuosity and all achieved without such 
apparent effort, as enhanced one’s wonderment at its 
possibility. To put the matter succinctly, this gifted 
youth, despite his immature years, is already a master 
in both the art of technical exploitation and that of 
interpretation, and ranks with the great ones of his 
art, and it is only fair to presume that further years 
of experience and maturity will add greater luster to 
his name and:achievements. He is even now a genius 
by the grace of the gods. and has no need to become 
the idol of the exoterics by the grace of the phono- 
graph. The esoterics crown him with laurel; what the 
exoterics think matters not. 


DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 
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A Sunday Afternoon Sing at Atlanta, Showing Soldiers and Civilians Joining in Song Under the Leadership of Warren Kimsey, of the War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities 


TLANTA, Ga., March 9.—Citizens 
of Atlanta and the thousands of 
soldiers in training at Camp Gordon find 
a common meeting ground each Sunday 


afternoon in the big Auditorium where 
the community singing is held under the 
leadership of Warren Kimsey, song 


leader for the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities. 

In the picture given above is shown 
a typical Sunday afternoon gathering— 


more than 7000 civilians and 4000 sol- 
diers singing patriotic airs and army 
songs under Mr. Kimsey’s leadership. 


Seats are always reserved on the first 
floor for the men in uniform, and while 
the crowds turned away some times 
number hundreds, there is always room 
found for the khaki-clad hundreds who 
come in from Camp Gordon to attend 
the sings. Mr. Kimsey has been song 
leader at Camp Gordon since the quota 


went into camp there last September, 
and in addition to his general work in 
camp has conducted a special school for 
officers, has organized choruses and 
taken part in various musical activities 
in Atlanta, in addition to assisting the 
people of that city in organizing the com- 
munity sings which he conducts. 





BEETHOVEN SOCIETY CONCERT 





Mme. Langenhan and Columbia Clubs 
Give Program at Plaza 


Mme. Christine Langenhan, soprano, 
and the Columbia University Musical 


Clubs presented the program for the 
Beethoven Society in the Hotel Plaza 
ballroom, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon. Mme. Langenhan earned applause 
from the large audience with her group 
of Dvorak and other songs, all admirably 





ence Harvey. Other features of the pro- 
gram included numbers by Cyril G. 
Laub, baritone, and René ormser in 
ballads, excellently presented, and num- 
bers by the glee and mandolin clubs. 





The rule of no encores was completely 
shattered at the last fortnightly meeting 
of the St. Cecilia Club of Staten Island, 
March 6, when Mrs. May Sleicher, col- 
oratura soprano, pupil of Edgar Scho- 
field, made her début before the club. 
The natural timbre of her voice and ease 
displayed in singing the “Caro Nome” 
aroused great enthusiasm. 


































































































sung. She was accompanied by Flor- 
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ll Head of the Violin 
| Department of the 
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HARTSVILLE’S SONG WEEK 





Heads of Coker College Prepare Stirring 
Series of Civic Concerts 


HARTSVILLE, S. C., March 6.—The Na- 
tional Week of Song, entered into so 
heartily by the citizens of Hartsville, had 
its local origin at Coker College, with 
Carl Jean Tolman, director of music, as 
the moving spirit. It began on Sunday 
morning, Feb. 17, when the Coker Col- 
lege girls marched to the home of Major 
J. L. Coker, founder of the college, and 
sang in his honor. The vesper service 
in the College Auditorium on Sunday 
afternoon gave the first opportunity for 
all to meet together to pour their souls in 
prayer and song for the country in this 
great crisis. The service was in charge 
of the college choir, with Marjorie 
Perkins as director. Dr. E. W. Sikes, 
president of the college, gave an impres- 
sive talk. On Monday evening the col- 
lege glee club gave its annual concert, 
and on Tuesday evening Marjorie Per- 
kins, professor of voice in the college, 
gave a song recital. Among the most 
enjoyed numbers were “Summertime,” 
by Ward-Stephens; “Love’s in My 
Heart,” by oodman, and “Schone 
Wiege Meiner Leiden,” by Schumann. 

On Wednesday night the men, young 
and old, of Hartsville gave a song pro- 
gram, with Mr. Tolman as their enthu- 
siastic leader. Thursday was the chil- 
dren’s evening, when patriotic and folk- 
songs were sung. Friday was the cli- 
max of the week of song. It was com- 
munity night, and everyone came. Miss 
Rowland, head of the voice department, 
sang several American songs, one be- 
ing “The Lawn Swing,” by Carl Jean 
Tolman. The audience next sang camp 
songs and finally gathered around the 
steps of the administration building to 
sing “America.” 





Men from Camp Upton Sing 


A chorus of sixty men chosen from the 
305th Infantry, stationed at Camp Up- 
ton, gave a concert in New York on the 
afternoon of March 10. The meeting 
was under the auspices of the auxiliary 
to the regiment, a home organization de- 
signed to look after the comfort of the 
men. 


Willeke and Mrs. Bennet Appear in 
Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 9.—The third 
artist recital in the course of the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music was given 
last Tuesday evening by William Wil- 
leke, ’cellist, and Mrs. William Mason 
Bennett, pianist, of New York. The pro- 


gram included the Strauss Sonata in F 
for piano and ’cello; the Schiitt Fantasie 
in A, Op. 63, and a group of solo num- 
bers for ’cello. Mr. Willeke gave an ad- 
mirable performance of this group of 
solo numbers, especially delighting the 
large audience with a Rondo by Boccher- 
ini, which he has arranged for the ’cello. 
Mrs. Bennett was not only an ideal en- 
semble player, but also proved an ad- 
mirable accompanist. The Strauss so- 
nata was an excellent piece of ensemble 
playing. F. B.S. 


TOLEDO HEARS GABRILOWITSCH 


New York Symphony with Léon Sam- 
paix Gives Belated Concert 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 7.—Last week 
was a memorable one for Toledo concert- 
goers. Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared in 
piano recital in Scott High Auditorium 
as the fourth and last pianist on the 
course of the Toledo Pianoforte Teach- 
ers’ Association. It was his first appear- 
ance in this city and a capacity audience 
greeted him. The association has done 
a great work, which has also been of de- 
cided educationa] value, especially to stu- 
dents and, besides bringing four excel- 
lent pianists to Toledo, has turned over 
to the Red Cross from its surplus more 
than $200. 

The last of the week brought the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, as the first number 
of the second half of the Civic Music 
League series. The concert was given 
in the Terminal Auditorium before a 
large audience, that waited from eight 
o’clock until nine-thirty for the orchestra 
to arrive from Cleveland, where they had 
played a matinée performance. Léon 
Sampaix, a loca!) pianist, who was on the 
program to play the Russian Fantasie, 
by Napavnik, with the orchestra, filled in 
some of the time with piano numbers 
until the orchestra arrived. The pro- 
gram, which lasted until well after 
eleven o’clock, was exceptionally played, 
despite the fatigue the men must have 
felt. J. H. H. 





Hamlin to Conduct Summer 


School at Lake Placid 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, 
is planning to conduct a summer school 
this year at Lake Placid, his delightful 
place in the Adirondacks. Mr. Hamlin 
has been giving much of his time this 
year to the work of the American 
Friends of Music in France, and is plan- 
ning to also continue through the sum- 
mer his special work with this worthy 
organization. 


George 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
MACDOWELL PROGRAM 


Oberhoffer Pays Tribute to Com- 
poser in Presenting Works at 
Children’s Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 5.—‘‘My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,” sung by 2500 of 
the school children of Minneapolis (all 
who could gain admittance to the Audi- 
torium) gave expression to patriotic 
fervor which was carried over to an in- 
tense interest in “America’s greatest 
composer,” Edward MacDowell, as Emil 
Oberhoffer presented him, and in the 
entire program devoted to MacDowell 


music, and played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, on the occasion of 
the third young people’s concert of the 
season. 

In a style sympathetically attuned to 
childish understanding, and not with- 
out meat to the adult, Mr. Oberhoffer 
affirmed his belief that MacDowell be- 
lieved in fairies, that he, the composer, 
could sometimes see them “even in broad 
daylight,” and in various ways stimu- 
lated the imagination to an appreciation 
of the descriptive qualities of the music. 
At all times it was “MacDowell, the 
poet,” the “celebrant of out-of-doors,” 
to whom the children were led to pay 
tribute. 

Not only did Mr. Oberhoffer claim for 
the composer the distinction of being the 
greatest American composer, naming the 
“Indian Suite” as his greatest work, but 
he also stated that he considered the 
“Dirge” from this Suite equal to any- 
thing of its kind that has been written 
by any composer of any nationality, liv- 
ing or dead. He gave it a place in line 
with “Siegfried’s Funeral March” from 
“Gotterdammerung,” ‘“Asa’s Death” 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt,” and the last 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony. The three numbers were the 
A Minor Suite, “Woodland Scenes,” the 
“Love Song” and “Dirge” from the “In- 
dian Suite,” and the “Woodland 
Sketches,” the last named orchestrated 
by Mr. Oberhoffer. 

Of like, though not identical interest, 
was the popular concert by the orchestra 
Sunday afternoon. There were no ana- 
lytical remarks and no topical restraint 
in the program, which was drawn from 
American, French, Russian and German 
composers. Victor Herbert’s “March of 
the Toys” from “Babes in Toyland,” the 
first number of the afternoon, evoked 
the noisiest demonstration of the hour. 
The Overture to “Phédre” by Massenet, 
which followed, led up to the “Algerian” 
Suite, Op. 60, by Saint-Saéns. Other 
orchestral numbers were Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor and the Finale 
to “Rheingold.” 

The soloist was Amy Emerson Neill, 
an exceptionally gifted young violinist, 
whose performance of Tschaikowsky’s D 





Major Concerto with the _ orchestra 
aroused enthusiastic demonstration. 
7; os t Be. 





Irene Williams, Gescheidt Artist Pupil, 
Returns from Tour 


Irene Williams, soprano, a Miller 
Vocal Art-Science artist pupil of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, has just returned to New 
York, after a five weeks’ concert tour in 
New England. This was her third re- 
turn engagement of the season. The 
principal cities to applaud Miss Wil- 
llams’s singing were Lynn, Worcester 
and New Haven, and they were loud in 
their praise, especially of the “Romeo 
and Juliet” waltz, the Del’Acqua ‘“Chan- 
son Provencale” and the aria “Depuis le 
jour,” from “Louise.” While in Massa- 
chusetts Miss Williams received offers 
for the coming summer, including sev- 
eral private musicales in Newport. She 
also was fortunate in meeting several 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and is soon to sing for Dr. Muck. 

She leaves soon to fill engagements in 
Detroit and Chicago. 





Works of Eleanor M. Davis Heard at 
Mme. Buckhout’s Studio 


The compositions of Eleanor M. Davis 
of Hannibal, Mo., wee heard on Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 6, at Mme. Buck- 
hout’s studio in New York. Mme. Buck- 
hout sang her songs, “Thou Lovely 
Fisher Maiden,” “Consolation,” ‘‘The 
Dreaming Water Lily” and “The Wood 
Thrush,” “The Gift of Life,” “The Last 
Parting” and “Because I Love” (this one 
dedicated to her), and was obliged to re- 
peat a number of them. Miss Davis 
played the accompaniments and also her 
“Prelude” and “Serenade” for piano, and 
was given hearty applause by the audi- 
ence. 


“Trio de Plaisir’” Heard in Program of 
Diversified Offerings 


A body of three ladies enticingly de- 
nominated “Trio de Plaisir” gave an 
entertainment at Mehlin Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, March 5. The “Pleasure 
Trio” is composed of the Misses Laura 
Graves, mezzo-soprano; Yuka Yama- 
kura, pantomimist, and Antoinette New- 
comb, pianist. They played, sang and 
mimed, singly or together, works by 
Cadman, Debussy, Tennyson, Rachman- 
inoff, Heine, Rogers, Homer and Burn- 
ham. The delight of a large audience 
proved conclusively that the trio lived 
up to its title. 





Tonkiinstler Society Heard in Brooklyn 
Concert 


The Tonkiinstler concert on Tuesday 
evening, March 5, in Memorial Hall, 
Brooklyn, presented a fine program. As- 
sisting artists were Alois Trnka, violin- 
ist, and Edwin Swain, baritone. Mr. 
Trnka played the Fugue in A Major, 
Tartini-Kreisler, and the Recitative : 
Scherzo-Caprice by Kreisler. One of his 
offerings was the Fantasie on Bohemian 
Melodies by Sevcik, with a Cadenza writ- 
ten by the composer for Mr. Trnka. Mr. 
Swain’s rich baritone voice was heard to 
advantage. Walther Haan accompanied 
Mr. Swain in his “Etelka,” which proved 
to be a delightful composition. 

a. F. & 
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MUSICIANS SHOULD 
AID LIBERTY LOAN 


Government Asks for Definite 
Service in Coming 
Big Drive 





Musicians are exhorted to come for- 
ward and give their services patriotically 
for the drive of the Third Liberty Loan 
next month. It has been realized by the 
committee in charge that music can be 
made a very vital thing in the many 
meetings that will be held to explain to 
our people all over the country why the 
next Liberty Loan must be the biggest 
success yet attempted. In the drives 
for the first and second Liberty Loans 
many fine artists gave their services and 
their appearance at the meetings was 
found to have a stimulating effect and 
to attract ever increasing audiences. 

_ The Liberty Loan Committee is issu- 
ing a call to the musicians of America— 
singers, violinists, pianists, in fact, solo- 
ists of all kinds, quartets—instrumental 
and vocal—and choral societies, to send 
their names, addresses and telephone 
numbers to the Publicity Department of 
this committee at 120 Broadway, New 





York City. In communicating with the 
committee it is requested that the art- 
ists state how much time they can give 
to it; whether they will be able to re- 
spond on short notice and, if not, what 
length notice will be necessary; if they 
are available only for certain specified 
days , the days should be named and any 
other limitation of service should be in- 
dicated. 

It is sincerely hoped that there will be 
no limitations and that the workers in 
the field of music will not be found want- 
ing to give of their best to aid their coun- 
try and, in so doing, to help win the war. 





Noted Belgian Band Leader Investigates 
Fitchburg’s Musical Possibilities 


FITCHBURG, MAss., March 1.—Recent 
visits of M. Alloo, celebrated Belgian 
band leader and first trombone of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who has 
recently been appointed director of all 
military bands at Camp Devens, the 
large National Army camp at Ayer, has 
aroused great interest in Fitchburg. Mi 
Alloo visited this city to look over the 
field for musical endeavor. He was in 
conference with David F. Manning, man- 
ager of the Fitchburg Military Band, 
and it is understood that he expressed 
his willingness to assume the director- 
ship of the band. Mr. Alloo was most 
cathenlankie about the formation of a 
Philharmonic Orchestra in a » 
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farewell appearance 


virtuoso.” 


of hysterical enthusiasm. 


ductor and soloist.” 


GABRILOWITSCH’S 
Triumph As Conductor 
In Detroit 


On March 2nd Ossip Gabrilowitsch made his season’s 
in Detroit as conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
from the account in the Detroit News is typical of the 
tributes paid the distinguished Russian: 

“The audience packed the armory from end to end and 
made the iron girders quake with the fury of its applause. 
A new method of expressing appreciation was hit upon 
with mob-spirit unanimity. When Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor and soloist, appeared for the third time in 
answer to the summons of clapping hands and stamping 
boots, after his fascinating rendition of the concerto, the 
audience rose to its feet—a tribute paid customarily to 
the flag or the national anthem, but seldom indeed to a 


In a telegram to Loudon Charlton, following this con- 
cert, Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, described this ovation as follows: 

“The greatest tribute ever paid an artist was received 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch Saturday night when as Guest 
Conductor and Soloist he closed the Detroit Symphony 
season. At the end of the Tschaikowsky concerto he was 
recalled a dozen times, and finally the huge audience, 
which tested the capacity of the armory, rose en masse, 
men and women, many of them actually in tears, shouted, 
stamped and clapned until the scene was a veritable riot 
In all my experience I have 
never seen anything to equal this demonstration, and so 
far as I know it is without precedent in Detroit or else- 
where. Many thanks for making it possible for Detroit 
to have had the distinction of presenting this distin- 
guished virtuoso and gentleman in the dual réle of con- 


The following excerpt 
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ALICE NIELSEN SINGS FOR RED CROSS 





Soprano Has Aid of Durieux and 
Reddick in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Concert 


LICE NIELSEN, prima donna so- 
prano, gave a concert for the ben- 
efit of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Chapter 
of the American Red Cross a week ago 
Tuesday evening and $1,600 was earned 
for the benefit of the Chapter. The con- 
cert was one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful patriotic affairs ever held in the 
northern part of New York State. While 
patriotism was the predominating fea- 
ture of the concert, it also served as a 
memorial to the late S. R. Stoddard, 
father of Dr. Le Roy Stoddard, who re- 
cently married the distinguished prima 
donna. 

The concert was given in Christ 
Church, which was beautifully decorated 
with American and Red Cross flags. The 
ushers were members of the Glens Falls 
Chapter and they were appropriately 
gowned in the caps and aprons worn by 
members in their work in Red Cross 


rooms. 

Miss Nielsen received nothing short 
of an ovation upon her appearance on 
the platform and the purity and charm 
of her voice cast its usual spell over her 
audience with the result that many en- 
cores were demanded. Members of Com- 
pany K were seated on the platform and 
in singing one of her encores Miss Niel- 
sen turned her back to the audience and 
faced those on the stage. 

Miss Nielsen had the assistance of 
Willeum Durieux, ’cellist, and William 
Reddick, pianist. Miss Nielsen opened 
the program with an aria from Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro.” Groups of Eng- 
lish and French songs followed, also a 
group by American composers. She con- 
cluded the program with Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio.” ' 

Dr. Stodéard and Miss Nielsen were 
made honorary members of the Glens 
Falls Chapter of the Red Cross. It is 
quite probable that Miss Nielsen will do 
considerably more Red Cross work dur- 
ing the balance of this season and the 
early part of next season. 

At the regular meeting of the Mozart 
Society at the Hotel Astor, Dec. 2, Miss 
Nielsen was soloist. Her opening num- 
ber was Mozart’s “Deh vieni nom tar- 
dor.” She sang a group of songs by 
Parker, Arensky, Lehmann and Buzzi- 
Peccia. Her group of French songs in- 
cluded “Le Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Si 
mes vers avaient des ailes,” Hahn; 
“Pourquoi?” Saint-Saéns; “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,” Massenet. 

She closed the program with three of 
Burleigh’s songs, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Deep River” and “By’ and 
By’.” Miss Nielsen is a great favorite 
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Alice Nielsen, Prima Donna Soprano, in 
Her Red Cross Garb 


with the Mozart members and guests and 
they attested her popularity by asking 
for several additional numbers and re- 
engaging Miss Nielsen for an appear- 
ance with the society during the season 
of 1918-19. 





John Powell’s “Rhapsodie Négre” to 
Have Premiére at Altschuler Concert 


The feature of the fifth and final con- 
cert for this season of the Russian Sym- 
phony Society, on Saturday evening, 
March 23, at Carnegie Hall, will be the 
premiére of John Powell’s “Rhapsodie 
Négre,” with the composer at the piano. 
Mr. Powell has been known hitherto as a 
composer of works for the piano and 
violin and piano, and this will be his in- 
initial essay for piano and orchestra. 
For this concert Mr. Altschuler has ar- 


ranged a Russian-American program 
and will further honor Mr. Powell by 
playing his Suite, “At the Fair,” which 
the pianist introduced in its entirety at 
his recent AXolian Hall recital. As a work 
for orchestra it will be played for the 
first time. The Russion portion of the 
program will include “The Enchanted 
Realm” (a novelty), by Tscherepnin, and 
Scriabine’s “Poéme Divin.” 





DIRK GOOTJES IN DEBUT 


Dutch Violinist Plays Countryman’s New 
Sonata in First Recital 


A new violinist of Byronic mien, 
Dirk Gootjes, appeared at the Punch 
and Judy Theater on Thursday after- 
noon of last week. Mr. Gootjes, as 
may be inferred from his name, comes 
from Holland, and last week he had the 
valuable assistance of his countryman, 
Richard Hageman, in the promulgation 
of a sonata by another Hollander, Dirk 
Schaefer, and the familiar one by the 
lamented Belgian, Guillaume Lekeu. Be- 
tween sonatas he delivered himself with- 
out anyone’s assistance of the Bach 
“Chaconne.” Mr. Gootjes showed him- 
self an earnest player and, within lim- 
its, a sufficiently praiseworthy artist. 
He has a respectable fund of technique 
and when not carried away by the fer- 
vor of his feelings, a pleasing tone of 
considerable body. He put his best foot 
forward in the Schaefer sonata and 
played it as though it were worth while, 
which it is not. The “Chaconne” left 
the hearer perturbed. It is not a com- 
position that submits graciously to the 
coercion of an excitable temperament and 
Mr. Gootjes played it very excitably, with 
some strange effects of phrasing and 
coarse tone. However, he was well re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Hageman’s work in the sonatas 
compelled admiration. Hw. F. FP. 


WASHINGTON HAILS HEIFETZ 


Violinist Gives Recital in Capital—Sal- 
zédo with Stokowski 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, recently gave 
his first recital here. His enthusiastic 
reception with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in January was _ responsible 
for the recent engagement. His pro- 
gram was one which displayed versa- 
tility, beautiful tone-quality and _ re- 
markable technique, including a sonata 
of Handel, numbers by Wieniawski, Cho- 
pin-Auer, Beethoven and shorter com- 
positions. 

T. Arthur Smith, the local manager, 
presented the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
its fourth concert of the season in an 
all-French program, which included 
works of Grétry, Debussy, Ravel and 
Berlioz. Carlos Salzédo, harpist, was 
soloist, offering a group of dances by 
Debussy. ; 

Under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Society of Fine Arts, Francis 
Rogers, baritone, was recently heard in 
a delightful recital. W. H. 

















Extract from Recent 
Letter to 
Haensel & Jones 


“You will be pleased to 
learn, | am sure, that Middle- 
ton has been a tremendous 
success in his Western dates. 
He is a great artist and we 
are going to give him another 
good tour next season. Four 
dates already would indi- 
cate this fact.” 


(Signed) Roland L. Witte. 
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SOME FESTIVAL 
DATES 


Newark, May 1— 
Massenet ‘Eve,’ 
“‘Stabat Mater”’ 


Ann Arbor, May 16— 


? Rossini 


César Franck “Beati- 
tudes”’ 

Ann Arbor, May 18— 
“Carmen’”’ 


Kalamazoo, May 24, 25— 
“Samson and _  Delilah,”’’ 


Miscellaneous Concert. 


Evanston, May 27— 
Elgar, “‘Caractacus’’ 








Aeolian Hall, New York 




















GABRILOWITSCH ENDS 
DETROIT SEASON 


Appears in Dual Réle 
Orchestra—Many Noted 
Artists Appear 





with 


DETROIT, Micu., March 6.—On Satur- 
day evening, March 2, the fourth season 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was 
brought to a thrilling close at the Ar- 
mory by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who acted 
the dual réle of conductor and soloist. 
At the close of an admirable presentation 
of the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Con- 
certo Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled to 
the stage four times. Upon his fourth re- 
appearance the audience rose as one man 
and, cheering, clapping and stamping, 
they remained standing until he had left 
the platform. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch presented an all- 
Tschaikowsky program, which included 
the Fifth Symphony and Theme and 
Variations from Suite No. 3, both por- 
trayed with his keen discernment of Rus- 
sian music, art and life. He seemed to 
fairly lift the orchestra by the command- 
ing force of his own personality. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s work at the piano was 
no less than magnificent. Mr. King con- 
ducted the orchestra during the Concerto 
and accomplished his task well. 

This program was a repetition of the 
one given on Friday afternoon, March 1. 
Two distinguished guests at this concert 
were Theodore Spiering and Nicolai 
Sokoloff, both of whom happened to be 
passing through the city and remained 
just long enough to hear the program at 
the Armory. 

On Sunday afternoon the last “Pop” 
concert of the season was given at Ar- 
cadia by the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, in conjunction with the Orpheus and 
Madrigal Clubs, under the leadership of 
Charles Frederick Morse. The orchestra, 
under the leadership of William Grafing 
King, gave a good account of itself, play- 
ing “Fingal’s Cave” Overture, two Grieg 
melodies for strings and the “Spanish 
Caprice” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. King 
has been concert-master of the orchestra 
for four years, and at the resignation of 
Weston Gales was suddenly called upon 
to assume the position of conductor for 
the Sunday “Pop” concerts. Mr. King 
has acquitted himself with much credit 
and is extremely popular with his audi- 
ences, both as conductor and violinist. 

The Orpheus and Madrigal Clubs con- 
tributed two numbers from the Russian 
Liturgy, the Hallelujah Chorus from the 
“Messiah,” a Chadwick “Serenade,” “Ave 
Maria” from “Otello” and a group of 
patriotic songs. By virtue of excellent 
balance, fine tone quality and the high 
standard of musicianship of its members 
the Orpheus Club has won an enviable 
name for itself, and the Madrigal Club 
is fast attaining the same reputation. 
Mr. Morse has recently returned from a 
tour which included an appearance with 
Lucy Gates and Rudolph Ganz at the an- 
nual festival of the Cleveland Fortnightly 
Club, a joint recital with Henri Matheys, 
violinist, in Grand Rapids, and a private 
recital at the home of Miss Baars, in 
the same city. 

An attractive and cordially received 
program was presented by Nicola 
Thomas, violinist, and Ada Lillian Gor- 
don, pianist, on the evening of Monday, 
Feb. 25. The program opened with the 
Suite in E Major of Eduard Schuett 
and closed with the Mozart Sonata in B 
Flat Major, both of which were beauti- 
fully done. Miss Gordon contributed a 
number of solos, including the Rachman- 
inoff Prelude in G Minor, a Sibelius 
“Romance” and a “Serenade” by George 
F, Boyle. Miss Thomas’s group included 
an “Air” of d’Ambrosio, “Valse Caprice” 
by Wieniawski and “Perpetuum Mobile” 
by Novacek. Miss Thomas is from the 
studio of Leopold Auer and Miss Gordon 
from that of Mme. Zeisler. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 26, the Tues- 
day Musicale presented May Mukle, 
‘cellist, and Mme. Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist, in a recital at the Hotel 
Statler. Miss Mukle proved herself a 
consummate artist with excellent tech- 
nical facilities; she was recalled for 
numerous encores. Mme. Ryder’s con- 
tributions were all of the ultra-modern 
type, an Indian suite by Th. Otterstrom, 
a “Berceuse” of Balakireff, “Réves” of 
Rebikoff, two numbers by Arthur Foote 
and a Papst arrangement of a Tschai- 
kowsky Waltz. Mrs. Martha Hohly- 
Wiest provided delightful accompani- 
ments for Miss Mukle. M. McD. 
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DOUBTFUL EXPEDIENCY 


Thus far the war has respected the ranks of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. No first-line artists, 
except Dinh Gilly and Emmy Destinn, have been lost, 
fantastic as were the general fears four years ago 
when the struggle began. Now, however, MUSICAL 
AMERICA comes into receipt of the very unsettling 
news that Pasquale Amato will shortly undergo exam- 
ination for military duty and that Caruso, Martinelli 
and several others at the top round of the ladder face 
the same prospect in due season. Italy has need of 
her man-power and is combing out her resources of 
human material, summoning it from all quarters. In 
the eyes of war bureausS opera singers are no less 
potential as soldiers than salesmen, bankers or coal- 
heavers. 

It must not be supposed that the artists blench be- 
fore their stern obligations. The Italians at the Met- 
ropolitan, from Caruso down, are not niggardly in their 
patriotism. Scores of proofs—among them the great 
sums given over to charitable purposes—might be ad- 
duced to make clear that their consecration to ideals for 
which all Christendom is preparing to immolate itself, 
if need be, is no less fervent than ours. But it does 
seem as if their impressment into active service were a 
move of dubious wisdom and very illusive expediency. 

Discounting the slightness of the force which such 
a draft method would add to the armies of Italy there 
remains the apparently unregarded consideration that 
these same men contribute far more effectually to 
Italian interests by their song than ever they would 
by their combative prowess. It is by its music and 
its singers that Italy has for uncounted years most 
profoundly touched the consciousness of the American 
people. Revered for many things, she is most widely 
understood and popularly appreciated for just these. 
To the pedestrian mind Caruso and “Aida” carry a 
more intimate, personal and sympathetic connotation 
than Dante or Petrarch, Michelangelo or Botticelli, Mar- 
coni or Lombroso. The presence of the greatest of 
tenors fans the general enthusiasm for Italian art more 
than all the copies of the “Divine Comedy” or the 
Sonnets to Laura throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. And Italy owes it to herself to keep 


alive this flame. 
France, Germany and Austria have understood what 


disposition to make of their artistic forces. A Thibaud 
and a Bonnet among us strikes a more potent blow 
for France than he would along the Chemin des Dames. 
Austria refused to risk further the unvalued life of 
Fritz Kreisler after that great artist had received his 
initial wound. Italy, so rich in musical assets grown 
to the status of household words should be similarly 
indulgent—sagacious, rather. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
more signally benefits his country as director of the 
Metropolitan than as engineer in the Italian navy. 
And had it not been for Caruso, Martinelli, de Luca, 
Amato and a few others of their nation this year it is 
fearsome to reflect what the opera season, deprived 
of its most substantial musical feature, the Wagnerian 
drama, would have been. 





UNCONSIDERED RUSSIAN TREASURES 


There are certain novelties and revivals undertaken 
by the Metropolitan that seem to solicit special con- 
gratulatory comment. On past occasions “Euryanthe,” 
“Orfeo,” “Iphigenia in Tauris,” “Fidelio,” “The Love of 
Three Kings,” “Boris” and “St. Elizabeth” have been 
such. The latest addition to these is Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Le Coq d’Or,” brought forward last week. It is more 
unusual and out of the beaten track than any of the 
operas just mentioned—so strange and unconventional, 
indeed, that some of those who cling ‘to traditions shied 
at it on the opening night or else could not quite make 
up their minds whether they liked it or not. It is not 
likely, though, that the great body of the public will 
long remain impervious to its charms. For the “Coq 
d’Or” is as delicious as it is extraordinary and the man- 
agement, in the details of its presentation, put its best 
foot forward quite as it did in “St. Elizabeth.” The 
work can be taken in so many different ways that musi- 
cians and the garden variety of opera-goers which knows 
not the difference between a triad and a trombone will 
find themselves meeting on the same level of enjoy- 
ment though they reach that place from entirely differ- 
ent directions. 

“Le Coq d’Or” is only one of its composer’s sixteen 
operas. Among these are “Ivan the Terrible” and 
“Sniegoroutchka,” both of which were abundantly ad- 
mired in Europe before the war. There is a sore need 
for good operas these days. Italy, except for what 
Montemezzi may do, seems to be quite sterile; Germany 
has nothing to offer and would be scorned even if it 
had, while if “Marouf” is the best that France can do 
there is better reason to revert to Auber, Boieldieu, 
Halevy, Hérold and Méhul than to waste time browsing 
in contemporary fields. But Russia is a land of sur- 
prises, artistically no less than politically. In the popu- 
lar pastime of speculating over the development of its 
unexploited resources—musical as well as material— 
sight is lost of the great things accomplished there 
already. If we are not to lose our wits and grow angry 
with Russia on account of the Bolsheviki, we ought to 
investigate these. The numerous operas of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff are a case in point. So are the stage works 
of Moussorgsky, Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Dargomijski— 
and even, if you will—Rubinstein. Life is too short to 
worry over “Sans-Génes,” “Francescas” and ‘“Lodo- 
lettas.” 
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“ANNEXING BEETHOVEN” 


“When the first measures of a Beethoven quartet 
arise amid attentive silence no one thinks of the ner- 
vous soldier musicians, who seem ill at ease in their 
tight, worn, faded uniforms. The phrases, filled with 
serenity and love submerge every soul in a flood of 
gentleness; the animal torment of the fight is far away, 
indeed. There is a short entr’act, during which Lieu- 
tenant B , transported with delight, says: ‘It is 
understood that we will retake Alsace-Lorraine.’ 

“IT demand that we also annex Beethoven,’ someone 
said.” 

So a writer in The New France recounts the story of 
a “concert” given at some nameless spot on the French 
front. Boundless are the claims for the efficacy of music 
—all kinds of music—in this war. But to a musician 
nothing could be more affecting than the above. It is 
almost the invariable rule in some quarters to discount 
the value of music of the best sort as a palliative or a 
stimulant. The impression that soldiers after a battle, 
a raid, a nerve-racking vigil demand only the effer- 
vescent, the light-hearted, the care-free in music is 
strangely persistent, though facts repeatedly occur to 
offset the theory. We read of the soldiers of our allies 
playing from Wagner on pianos in captured chateaux; 
of others writing indignantly home that visiting artists 
have not played or sung them the Debussy which they 
professed to have given the men; of officers hungering 
after a Beethoven symphony. Music of this order has, 
in the highest sense, curative virtues. It takes an anec- 
dote like this one in The New F'rance to make this clear 
to folks not actively in touch with the situation. 

It is a singularly lovely thought, this idea c? “annex- 








ing Beethoven.” And it shows a just perception of 
Beethoven’s message and its universality—a point of 
view far more just than that of the fire-eaters who stay 
at home and vociferate. France has to-day as incon- 
testable a right to Beethoven as she has to Alsace- 
Lorraine. That master would, if he lived, be the first 
to ally himself with her spiritual aims. Indeed, he did 
that a century ago and the “Eroica’” Symphony is a 
living testimony to this effect. And as Beethoven be- 
longs to France so he belongs to us, who are committed 
to the same enterprise. Why should we and our allies 
let the devil have all the good tunes? 
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Photo Bain News Service 


John McCormack Paying His $75,000 Income Tax. 


Before he left last week on his tour to raise $100,000 
for the Red Cross, John McCormack visited the Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue for the Third New York Dis- 
trict and placed in his hands a check for. $75,000, which 
represented Mr. McCormack’s income tax for the year. 
This is said to represent an annual income of approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Asked how he felt about paying such a sum to the 
Government, Mr. McCormack said: “With me it is a 
case of America giveth and America taketh away; 
blessed be the name of America!” 


Simmons.—William Simmons, the young American 
baritone, has been engaged to make records for Pathé 
Fréres. 


Cloudman—William H. Cloudman, formerly of the 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson and now stationed with 
one of the United States hospital units in Oswego, 
N. Y., spent last week on furlough in New York. Mr. 
Cloudman returned to Oswego last Tuesday. 


Cadman—Mme. Alice Andre Parker gave a reception 
at her home recently for Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the American composer. Among the guests were Alice 
Gentle, Paul Althouse and Thomas Chalmers, also Prin- 
cess Redfeather, the Indian singer; Arthur Aldridge, 
Elizabeth Garrett and Augustus Bouillez. 


Gates—Kansas City is to be disappointed in its ex- 
pectations of hearing Lucy Gates at this year’s festival. 
The only date which the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
had open for Kansas City, in the spring tour, was April 
30, and on that evening Miss Gates is to sing in the 
Newark Festival, where she appeared last year, sub- 
stituting for Mme. Galli-Curci. 


Salzédo—To see or not to see apparently makes little 
difference to Carlos Salzédo, the eminent French harp- 
ist. At a recent appearance in Baltimore, on tour with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the lights were extinguished 
in the midst of a Debussy number and the orchestra 
came to a halt. Not so Mr. Salzédo, who immediately 
launched into one of his own compositions and played 
until the lights were once more turned on. 


Lamont—Forrest Lamont, the American tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has been one of the busiest 
of opera singers this winter. In Mr. Campanini’s re- 
cent Boston season Mr. Lamont sang six nights out of 
ten, two Rhadames in “Aida,” Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria,” Folco in “Isabeau” and Ro- 
dolfo in “La Bohéme.” As will be remembered, he 
created the part of Xalca in Henry Hadley’s “Azora,”’ 
both in Chicago and in New York. 


Van Dresser—Two composers have recently dedi- 
cated their latest works to Marcia Van Dresser. Gus- 
tave Ferrari, whose “Miroir” has been sung with great 
success in the past few years, has written and dedi- 
cated to Miss Van Dresser a song, “Longing,” words 
by Fiona McCleod, which the soprano will sing on her 
New York recital program in April. Mr. Fiske, whose 
recent “The Bird” has had great popularity, has a man- 
uscript, as yet unnamed, which is dedicated to this 
popular singer. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


HE composer of “Asleep in the Deep” 
has been sentenced to a term in the 
Joliet (Ill.) penitentiary. 

No, for another reason. Anyhow, we 

have hopes for certain others. 
x *« * 

Let’s see—it’s a Clax(t)on that sounds 
the alarm: “Clear the road! We’re go- 
ing ahead!” 

* * * 

“Mascagni Revived” reads a headline 
in the Pacific Coast Musician, but we 
doubt it. 

ok * * 

Artists may find a valuable hint in 
the words of Chief Justice Isaac Rus- 
sell. Of course, we wouldn’t dare in- 
sinuate that acquaintance with the critic 
would influence a criticism—but listen to 
the advice of the learned Cadi: 

“Know thyself. 

“Know the law. 

“Still better: Know the judge.” 


--s; 2 


Mayor Mountain, who runs a little 
town near New York, says that, by heck, 
he will refuse to permit the appearance 
of Kreisler in his village, even for char- 
ity. 

This must be the Mountain that la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse. 

- - 12 


We were moved to write the fore- 
going paragraph after reading a letter 
from a young American nobleman who 
is in the front row trenches with the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment. 

He writes that he is disgusted with 
the way some stay-at-homes have treated 
the man and artist, Fritz Kreisler. 

* *K BS 


Oscar Hammerstein, accompanied by 
his cigar and rakish tile, was one of the 
audience at the “Coq d’Or” premiere. 
As it were, two famous game birds in 
the Metropolitan coop on the same night. 

* ok * 


As the luscious Queen vampired 
King Dodon during the second act some 
one at our rear murmured. 

“Golden Cock, huh! Golden Chicken!” 


*k * 2k 


Son, These New York Critics Would Find 
Fault With Paradise 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal] 


The music critic, after a Kentucky 
breakfast, is likely to say that the hot 
waffles were “a delectable example of 
pure artistry and technical fluency, char- 
acterized by mellowness and richness 
that is one of.the African virtuoso’s dis- 
tinguishing achievements.” 


[From the Chicago Post] 


“Here, waiter,” said an angry man in 
a café, “tell the orchestra to play ‘Car- 
men’ while I eat this beefsteak.” 

“Yes, sir. May I inquire why?” 

“IT want to hear the Toreador Song; I 
feel like a bull-fighter.” 


* * se 


Medicine Man Cadman 


[From the Pacific Coast Musician] 


” 


Similarity of names is liable to pro- 
duce confusion at times. For instance, 
the young woman who asked for a box 
of three grain “Cadman tablets” at the 
drug store, not long ago, evidently want- 
ed the old “Indian Remedy.” 


* * * 


Horrors of a Great City 
[Adapted from “The Times of Cuba’’] 


The stranger had been making a con- 
scientious tour of inspection of the great 
city’s many corners. Quite unconscious 
and unconsciously he strolled into a 
certain hall where a pupils’ recital hap- 
pened to be going on. He stood it man- 
fully for several numbers, then he piloted 
himself to the door and, bursting into 
tears, he inquired of the uniformed 
usher: 

“Shay, Admiral, does it take any in- 
fluence t’ get outer here?” 

* a * 


Maybe That's Why Gol Died 


The Atlanta Georgian on March 5 
published an announcement of the “New 
Edison,” with these lines: 


“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
From “David and Goliath,” 
And Other Records 
By Hans Kronold. 


Frank Hemstreet, to whom we are in- 
debted for the clipping, has also given 
us a copy of a letter sent to the editor 
of the Georgian by “An Amused 
Reader,” part of which reads: 

“While aware of the fact that David 
was the Sweet Singer of Israel, I never 
knew before that he used such low-down 
tactics as to sing ‘My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice’ in order to lure the giant 
within swatting distance.” 

* + * 


How Jim Played 
[Kitty Cheatham at the Alliance Banquet] 


“TI remember once an old darkey was 
promenading in the South, playing very 
vociferously in a band. And he retired 
for a few moments and some one said to 
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ABEL GARRISON, coloratura so- 
prano, born in Baltimore, Md. 
Educated in the public schools of that 
city and the Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Md. Studied piano as a 
child and at col- 
lege with Léon 
Sampaix. Gradu- 
ated 1903. Voice 
with Lucien Oden- 
dhal, Baltimore, 
1903-1906. Pea- 
body Conservatory, 
1906-1912; voice 
with Edward 
Heimendahl, Pietro 
Minetti and Harold 
Randolph; har- 
mony with O. B. 
Boise. Diploma, 
1910 (second of 
two vocal diplomas 
given since’ the 
founding of the 
institution). Solo- 
ist in churches and 
synagogues. Mar- 
ied, June, 1908, George Siemonn, com- 
ooser and professor of harmony at Pea- 
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Mabel Garrison 


body Conservatory. Moved to New York 
January, 1912. Voice with Oscar 
Saenger, 1912-1915; Herbert Wither- 
spoon, 1916 to date. Professional début 
in opera, Filina in “Mignon” with Aborn 
Grand Opera Company, Boston Opera 


‘House, April, 1912. Two years with Aborn 


company, sang Gilda, Micaela, Gretel, 
Lucia, Olympia, Antonia and other lead- 
ing réles. Début at Metropolitan Opera 
House at Sunday night concert, Feb. 14, 
1914. Has appeared at Metropolitan as 
Urbain in “Huguenots,” Oscar in “The 
Masked Ball,” Queen of the Night in 
“The Magic Flute.” Gretel in “Hian- 
sel und Gretel” and a number of 
smaller rédles. Leading soprano at 
Ravinia Park, Ill., July-August, 1916. 
Sang Mme. Hofer and Bastienne in first 
American production of Mozart’s “Im- 
presario” and “Bastien and Bastienne,” 
New York, October, 1916. Has sung with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, New York 
Symphony, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestras, New 
York Oratorio Society and various choral 
societies throughout the country. Is also 
a popular recital artist. Present resi- 
dence New York City in winter and 
Valois, Seneca Lake, N. Y., in summer. 
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STEINWAY 


Hoe the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 


Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-199 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; 
Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Nothing could be more 


Cincinnati, 
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him: ‘Jim, you suttinly do play very 
loudly. Do you play by ear or by note?’ 
And he said: ‘I don’t play by ear, and 
I don’t play by note. I juss plays by 
main fo’ce.’” 


Fed Fed Fed fed fe ef fed fe fc 


OLIVE KLINE SOLOIST 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 





Presentation of Work by Local Com- 
poser Gives Added Interest to Apollo’s 
Program—Hear Synagogue Music 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 8.—The 
Apollo Club and Olive Kline made of the 
second concert of the club’s twenty-third 
season a happy occasion. A feature of 
Twin City interest was the singing by 
the Apollo Chorus of the anthem, “For 
Liberty,” written by Katherine Gordon 
French, long a resident and prominent 
musical figure of St. Paul, now resident 
in New York, with text written by her 
brother, Charles W. Gordon. 

Dr. Rhys-Herbert, accompanist for the 
club, found representation in his ar- 
rangement of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and “The Red, Red Rose.” James 
A. Bliss’s song, “With Me,” from his 
“Songs of Omar,” extended its growing 
favor one considerable step, in its use 
and artistic presentation by Miss Kline, 
who was greatly admired for beauty of 
voice and qualities of poetic imagina- 
tion. H. S. Woodruff conducted the 
choral numbers. 

The Thursday Musicale took occasion 
at its last fortnightly concert to present 
a program of modern synagogue music 
in the First Baptist Church. The Tem- 
ple Quartet, consisting of Thomas Mc- 
Cracken, tenor and director; Grace 
Chadbourne, soprano; Julia Coburn 
Gertsen, contralto; Francis J. Rosen- 
thal, bass, and Edmund Sereno Ender, 
organist, gave of its experienced serv- 
ice in presenting the program of “Sab- 
bath Music” with excerpts from holiday 
services. rr & ¢c &. 


A concert will be given under the aus- 
pices of the Dixie Club of New York at 
Eolian Hall on the afternoon of March 
26. The program will be offered by Mme. 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, soprano; Helen Jef- 
frey, violinist; Antonia Griffin, harpist, 
and Clara Rabinowitz, pianist. Charles 
Gilbert Spross will be accompanist. 


KREISLER GIVES UP 
ALL CONCERT WORK 


Decision Result of Cancellation 
of Permit by Mayor of 
East Orange 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist, has definitely 
decided not to play again in public, either 
for pay or for charity, until the end of 


the war. There has been a considerable 
expression of sentiment against the vio- 
linist on account of his having served as 
an officer in the Austrian Army at the 
beginning of hostilities, and this was 
brought to a head in Pittsburgh last 
autumn. 

Following Pittsburgh, a number of 
cities declined to allow Mr. Kreisler to 
appear, giving as a reason that he was 
alleged to be earning money to send to 
Austria. Mr. Kreisler then cancelled all 
his contracts and since then has ap- 
peared only for charity. 

His present decision to retire alto- 
gether until peace is declared is the re- 
sult of actior taken by Mayor Mountain 
of East Orange, N. J., who cancelled a 
permit for the artist to appear in that 
city on March 8. 


SAN ANTONIO PIANIST SCORES 





Clara Duggan Madison Plays Mac- 


Dowell with Local Orchestra 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 6.—Mrs. 
Clara Duggan Madison, pianist of this 
city, appeared last night as soloist with 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 
Jean Pau! Blitz, conductor, playing the 
A Minor Concerto of Edward MacDow- 
ell. Mrs. Madison displayed excellent 
technique, great brilliance of tone and 
musicianly understanding of the work. 
She was enthusiastically applauded by 
a large audience and was compelled to 
give an encore, playing MacDowell’s 
“Scotch Poem.” 

Other numbers on the program were 
the “Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg, the 
Overture to Nicolai’s “Merry-Wives of 
Windsor” and Svendson’s Swedish Cor- 
onation March. 
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“NORWEGIAN SPRING DANCE,” ‘The Rid- 
ing Messenger,’’ ‘‘Song of the Dale.’’ By 
Herman Sandby. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


The admirable Danish ’cellist, Herman 
Sandby has given proof of his gifts as 
a composer in his Concerto for violon- 
cello and orchestra and in several or- 
chestral works. Here he has given us 
three pieces for trio of piano, violin and 
cello, which are among the finest things 
of their kind ever published. 

They are developments of folk melo- 
dies, the “Spring Dance” of Norway, 
“The Riding Messenger” of Denmark, 
“The Song of the Dale” of Sweden. In 
handling them Mr. Sandby displays not 
only a thorough command of the effects 
that can be obtained with these three in- 
struments, but a harmonic sense in his 
clothing of the folk-song that places 
him in the front rank of musicians who 
work in this field. In the “Spring 
Dance” he invents delectable counter- 
points, tosses alternating pizzicato 
chords between his violin and ’cello, 
while the piano plays the theme. The 
Andante portion, where he transforms 
the theme in minor, is rich and poetic 
and the development portion of it, with 
the independent polyphonic writing, be- 
ginning in thirds in sixteenth notes in 
the piano part, is a distinguished achieve- 
ment. The coda is a brilliant summary 
built on the main subject. 

“The Riding Messenger” is an Alle- 
gretto in E Minor; the theme is treated 
quasi-canonically between violin and 
‘cello after the piano has given out eight 
measures of it as a prelude. Mr. Sandby 
then makes an Andante con moto in E 
major of it, the melody in major appear- 
ing in augmentation. Equally interest- 
ing is the Swedish “DAlvisa,” harmon- 
ized and “phantasied” with eloquent mu- 
sicianship. 

We have seen no short compositions 
for trio in many years that can com- 
pare with these. Bravo, Mr. Sandby! 

E * * 


“ROMANCE IN A,” Humoresque, ‘‘Mazurka 
in E Flat.””. By Herman Frommel, Op. 4. 
(New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


Several years ago we commented on 
some piano pieces by Mr. Frommel, which 
we found far above the average. These 
three pieces (also for the piano), writ- 
ten in accepted forms deserve similar 
praise. Without attempting to be rad- 
ical in any way, Mr. Frommel puts per- 
sonality into his salon music, thus mak- 
ing it very enjoyable. He has a fertile 
melodic sense, and his harmonies are 
good and sane. The pieces also lie well 
under the fingers and will be of great 
use in teaching. They are not difficult 
technically. 


kK. < o* 
“HUSHED ARE THE WINDS,’ “She Is 
Going.’’ By Henry |. Myers. (New York: 


Luckhardt & Belder.) 


Mr. Myers has written two very 
praiseworthy songs here. The first, a 
Byron setting for soprano voice, is han- 
dled with great charm, with a melodic 
purity quite unusual these days. The 
main melody is Haydnesque, recalling the 
Allegro of his D Minor Symphony. 


=~ oo This space is reserved each week to ad- 
NX vertise singers who sing our publications 
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In an entirely different style is the 
Charles Lamb poem, “She Is Going.” 
Mr. Myers has conceived this with a 
light and buoyant melodic feeling, with 
a very deft piano accompaniment. It is 
also for a soprano voice, preferably for 
one that is flexible, as the final phrase 
is florid and must be delivered freely to 
be effective. The workmanship of both 


songs is excellent. 
* ok * 


“LA GITANA.” By Fritz Kreisler. (New 


York: Carl Fischer.) 


This, we are informed, is an Arabo- 
Spanish Gypsy song of the eighteenth 
century. Whatever that means, we know 
that it was in Mr. Kreisler’s hands that 
it became so fine a composition. There 
is first a quasi-recitativo for the violin 
against sustained chords in the piano. 
After this the gypsy song begins. It is 
not an unusual melody at all, but the way 
in which Mr. Kreisler has devised the 
piano accompaniment with its harmonic 


subtleties makes it fascinating. It is 
only for concert violinists. 

* * * 
“THE VOICE OF SPRING,” ‘“Reconcilia- 


tion,’ “A Child of the Snows,’ ‘“Tran- 
science,’’ ‘‘My Lady Sleeps.’’ By Bryceson 
Treharne. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Five excellent new Treharne songs are 
these, all suitable for recital purposes. 
We like best of them “A Child of the 
Snows” and “Reconciliation.” They are 
all written in his admirable manner, al- 
ready familiar to Americans through 
his several sets of songs published last 
fall and sung this season by many prom- 
inent singers. These new five songs are 
all for high voice. 


a: & ©* 
“DUSK IN JUNE.” By Fay Foster. ‘‘Love 
and Life.’’ By Nicholas de Vore. ‘I Love 
a Flower.” By Vicente Scaramuzza. ‘“‘l 


Love My Jean.’’ By Lulu Jones Downing. 
“In Exchange.” By Arthur Gray. Romance. 
By Luigi Romaniello. “Plaintive Chan- 
son.”’ By Irénée Bergé. ‘Mazurka in E 
Major.’’ By Vicente Scaramuzza. ‘‘Serenata 
Romanesca.” By Giuseppe Ferrata. (New 
York: Bryant Music Co.) 


North and South American composers 
appear here together! The publishers 
of the above list of pieces—the Bryant 
Music Company of New York—have de- 
cided to bring out not only meritorious 
music by our own creative men and 
women, but also to give a hearing to the 
music of the composers of Argentine, 
Brazil, etc., who have done and are do- 
ing worthy work. 

North America: Miss Foster’s Sara 
Teasdale setting “Dusk in June” is one 
of her loveliest inspirations. A _ two- 
page song, simple in outline, clear in 
theme and harmony, it is most convinc- 
ing. High and low keys are issued. It 
is dedicated to Mary Jordan, who intro- 
duced it successfully at her last New 
York recital. Mr. de Vore’s “Love and 
Life” is the best piece of music we have 
seen from his pen. It is a serious song, 
fully developed and skilfully written. 
The final Lento is worthy of special 
mention, with its unexpected ending in 
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C Sharp Major!—a little tour de force. 
It is for a medium voice. Mrs. Downing 
is charmingly lyrical in her Burns song, 
“I Love My Jean,” which appears in a 
finely revised edition. High and low 
keys are published. As an encore song 
the little melodious ballad, “In Ex- 
change,” with a pretty text by Edith 
Sanford Tillotson, should be well re- 
ceived. It is for a high voice. 

Mr. Bergé can write in all forms, for 
he is rarely gifted. This little “Plain- 
tive Chanson” for the piano is a minia- 
ture of great charm, beautifully writ- 
ten. There must be a place for 
compositions of this type. Much more 
elaborate is Mr. Ferrata’s “Serenata 
Romanesca,” also for the piano. The 
whole piece is constructed on a figure 
first announced in the left hand alone; 
when the theme enters in thirds and 
sixths at the end of the second measure 
this figure keeps on and is employed 
throughout as an accompaniment. Nat- 
urally it has to go through many altera- 
tions as the harmonies change, but still 
it persists with rhythmic regularity, giv- 
ing the composition a unified feeling 
that is admirable. At certain points Mr. 
Ferrata also uses it deftly in the top 
register of the piano in the right hand. 
The piece is delightful, a genial moment 
of this serious and finely schooled com- 
poser. 

South America: Vicente Scaramuzza 
of Buenos Aires is represented by a 
beautiful song, “I Love a Flower” (“Io 
amo un fiore’), and a Mazurka for 
piano. The song appears with English 
and Italian text, the former by Edith 


Sanford. It is a real art-song, as dif- 
ferent from what one commonly asso- 
ciates Spanish music with as can be 


There is a fine feeling in it, subtlety of 
conception and execution and ripe mu. 
sicianship. It is for a high voice. The 
Mazurka is a very praiseworthy pian 
solo, about Grade V in difficulty, with 
a rich melodic contour and a problem 01 
two to solve. It is well worth studying 
Senor Romaniello of Buenos Aires (wh« 
died recently) has written a good, hon 
est Romance; the piece is published both 
for violin and ’cello, with piano accom 
paniment. It is made of the kind of 
appealing melos that has gone to mak« 
loved such things as Gounod’s “Hymn to 
St. Cecilia,” Saint-Saéns’s Prelude t 
“The Deluge” and the Meditation fron 
“Thais.” 
* ” * 

“Ride On! Ride On!” By John Prindle 

Scott. (New York: Harold Flammer, Inc. 


An exceptionally good song for Palm 
Sunday is this new “Ride On!” of Mr 
Scott’s. It is built on broad, martia! 
lines, with a well developed finale. Th« 
song opens in F Major with a character- 
istic recitative; there is a curious five- 
measure phrase in the D Minor portion, 
alla marcia, which is transformed into 
major at Slower, with excellent effect 
The climax is strong, beginning at 
Pomposo with a triplet accompaniment 
It is in effect one of Mr. Scott’s most 
praiseworthy efforts and should be widely 
sung, editions being published for high 
and low voice. A. W. K. 





CARLOS SALZEDO SCORES 
IN WILMINGTON CONCERT 


Harpist Soloist with the Stokowski 
Forces—Westminster Chorus 
Makes Bow 


WILMINGTON, DEL., March 7.—Carlos 
Salzédo, the French harpist, created a 
furore as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra on March 4. So excellent was 
his work and so appreciative the audience 
that Conductor Stokowski broke his rule 
and permitted an encore. 

Quite in keeping with the occasion and 
soloist, Mr. Stokowski gave an all-French 
program, featuring Saint-Saéns’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in A Minor, followed by ex- 
cerpts from Gretry’s “Céphale et Pro- 
cris” and Berlioz’s “Le Carnaval Ro- 
main.” Mr. Salzédo played the “Sacred 
and Profane Dances” for harp and or- 
chestra by Debussy and “Introduction 
and Allegro” by Ravel. After an ovation 
which lasted several minutes, Mr. Sto- 
kowski leaned over and whispered to Mr. 
Salzédo that he might give an encore, 
and as the soloist once again seated him- 
self at his instrument and the audience 
realized that the usual rule against en- 
cores was to be waived, it burst forth 
again into applause that fairly shook the 
rafters of the playhouse. 

Mr. Salzédo gave one of his own com- 
positions, the “Second Prelude” from 
“Pentarhythmie,” which won him still 
more favor with his auditors. The audi- 
ence itself was a notable one, overflowing 
the 1500 odd seats of the playhouse. It 
was clearly evident that the orchestra is 
gaining rapidly in popularity here and 
to those music-lovers who recall its early 
struggles thirteen years ago to obtain a 
foothold in Wilmington to-night’s demon- 
stration was highly gratifying. 

The Westminster Glee Club, a newly 
formed organization of forty mixed voices, 
made its initial bow in concert Thursday 
night with much success. Frederick W. 
Wyatt, choirmaster of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, who organized the club, 
conducted, with Margery Hamilton Hill 
at the piano. Mr. Wyatt, who expects to 
be called to the colors almost any day, 
having offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, has been achieving remarkable suc- 
cess with a series of vesper services at 
Westminster every Sunday afternoon, 
when a program of music is given, usu- 
ally with a soloist from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra or from the ranks of concert 
artists generally in the East. Such serv- 
ices are entirely new to Wilmington and 
have been largely attended. It was as a 





result of this success that the Glee Club 
was organized. 

The program of the first concert con. 
tained numbers by Bennett, Speaks, Met- 
calf, Cadman, Emerson, Tschaikowsky 
and Ward-Stephens, and concluded with 
a splendid presentation of the Bridal 
Chorus from “The Rose Maiden,” by 
Cowen. Madeline Reed, Wellington But- 
ler, Mildred Mason and Marion Minker 
sang solo and duet numbers. _ T. C. H. 





New York City.—A musicale for the 
benefit of the Mountain Lakes Red Cross 
was given at the residence of Mrs. Pal- 
lester on Feb. 28 by Florence Cross 
Boughton, pianist, and Julie Ferlen- 
Michaelis, violinist. 
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‘LUCILE COLLETTE 
WINS NEW LAURELS 
AS CONCERT VIOLINIST 














Lucile Collette, Young French Violinist, 
Who Is Winning Praise in Her 
Appearances 


Lucile Collette, the young French vio- 
linist, who recently came to this coun- 
try, has been appearing with much suc- 
cess in several New York concerts this 
season. On Feb. 22 Miss Collette was 
assisting artist with Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold and Morgan Kingston in a concert 
given in AZolian Hall by the Union Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Recently she was heard 
in a concert in Brooklyn with Leon 
Rothier of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and earlier in the season appeared 
in concert in Carnegie Hall with the late 
Luca Botta. Miss Collette was a student 
of the Paris Conservatoire and has made 
many appearances in Paris. 

The Munson Institute of Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, has made a valuable addition 
to its faculty in securing Miss Collette 
to head the violin department, a position 
which she has just assumed. 





NEW “SWEETHEART” ENSEMBLE 





A Telephone, a Megaphone, Two Singers 
and a Violinist Combine for Im- 
promptu Performance 


“Just hold on till I get my violin,” 
shouted over the ’phone the young vio- 
linist, Jascha Heifetz, “and I’ll play you 
the obbligato.” 

It happened in Chicago a few morn- 
ings ago. A large party, among them 
several celebrities in musical circles, had 
enjoyed a performance of “Maytime.” 
Meeting the next morning before lunch- 
eon in their managers’ hotel, May Peter- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
picked up the music of “Maytime” from 
the piano and began singing “Sweet- 
heart” with Reinald Werrenrath, the 





baritone. The manager thought this too 
good for his friend, Heifetz, to miss and 
called him up on the telephone. Heifetz 
couldn’t come, he had just got up and 
was not yet dressed. “Well, then, just 
listen to this duet,” answered Mr. A., 
the manager, whereupon he secured a 
megaphone and had the singers sing 
through it into the telephone, while Hei- 
fetz played the obbligato. Mr. A. “lis- 
tened in” on the trio, constituting an 
audience of one. 





MAC DOWELL CLUB PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO NAMESAKE 


Sara Anderson and Oliver Denton In- 
terpret Works of the American 
Composer 





Every year the MacDowell Club con- 
secrates an evening to Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s music, thus disproving a notion 
held in some quarters that it concerns it- 
self with everything under the sun but 
the work of its namesake. This season’s 
concert took place on Tuesday evening 
of last week and enlisted the services 
of Sara Anderson, soprano, and Oliver 
Denton, pianist. A large gathering 
showed enthusiasm over both artists. 
Miss Anderson sang fourteen of Mac- 
Dowell’s songs. Her selection was open 
to question for only two of them—“"'I'he 
Swan Bent Low” and “The Sea”—were 
truly representative of MacDowell’s 
genius. It is endlessly amazing that art- 
ists seeking to honor the composer do 
not realize that he has added to song 
literature such unalloyed masterpieces 
as “Fair Springtide,’ “As the Gloam- 
ing Shadows Creep,’ “Constancy,” 
“tyrant Love,” “The West Wind 
Croons in the Cedar Trees’ and the 
“Idyll”—to mention only a random few 
of the finest. However, Miss Anderson 
sang what she sang with much taste and 
delicate appreciation. She was well ac- 
companied by Frank Braun. 

Mr. Denton played three numbers 
from the “Woodland Sketches” and four 
from the “New England Idylls,” in addi- 
tion to the “Eroica” Sonata, and played 
them superbly. The writer has never 
been privileged to hear as moving a per- 
formance of the magnificent sonata—a 
performance of heroic breadth and pas- 
sion, of poignant, poetic tenderness, of 
deft subtlety. The shorter pieces were 
no less perfect. They are too frequently 
regarded as easy. The truth is there are 
few things that impose more relentless 
demands. Without a deep sympathy 
with their distinctive character no pian- 
ist can hope to express*them. Mr. Den- 
ton has this sympathy. It was inspir- 
ingly epitomized in his playing of the 
“Log Cabin,” “Midwinter” and_ the 
bounding “Joy of Autumn.”  H. F. P. 


DAMROSCH IN COLUMBUS, O. 





Appearance of New York Symphony 
Draws Huge Audience—Leginska 
Soloist 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 6.—Sunday 
eafternoon saw the first of a series of 
concerts given by the Athletic Club, the 
manager, Mr. Clyde, introducing this 
novelty for Columbus. The artists for 
this first concert were Clara Bancroft, 
contralto, of Cincinnati, and Henrica 
Jones, violinist. Miss Bancroft is from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Miss Jones, late of London, England, a 
student of the Royal Conservatory and 
of Henry Marteau of Berlin, is very well 
known in England and Australia. She 
is now located in Cincinnati. This gifted 
pair of musicians gave an extremely en- 
joyable concert, establishing in high 
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favor the innovation the new manager 
has so successfully introduced. 

On Monday evening Professor Mees 
of Capital University gave the club ex- 
tension lecture-recital at the Public Li- 
brary Auditorium. The musicians who 
provided the illustrations were Mrs. 
Harry Goodbread, Hazel Swann and Mrs. 
Arthur Collmer. 

On Tuesday evening, March 5, the 
New York Symphony Society presented 
one of the most interesting programs 
ever given by an orchestra in this city. 
It had been preceded by an illustrated 
concert for the children and grown-ups 
in the afternoon, the great auditorium 
being crowded to its doors on both occa- 
sions. Mr. Damrosch explained the in- 
struments of the orchestra, showing how 
they sound alone, and what “color” they 
add to the whole. 

The evening concert held many pa- 
trons who had been there in the after- 
noon, everyone eager to hear all they 
could of the wonderful music. Ethel 
Leginska, who is a great favorite here, 
played the Hungarian veneer with the 
orchestra so brilliantly that she was re- 
called many times, and Mr. Damrosch 
announced that she would play an extra 
at the close of the program, which she 
presented in the Polonaise Militaire by 
Chopin. ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Community Center Workers in Capital 
Give Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28.—Music 
played an important part in the recent 
gathering of the Community Center 
Workers, of which Edgar R. Snyder is 
president. Mary Helen Howe was the 
soloist of the evening, giving a charm- 
ing and artistic rendition of “Irish Folk 
Song,” by Foote, and “Villanelle,” by 
Dell’ Acqua. The Community Orchestra, 
under the direction of Hamline E. Cogs- 
well, offered several numbers. The occa- 
sion introduced Mr. Cogswell’s new song, 
“The Spirit of Victory,” which was sung 
by Le Roy Gilder, accompanied by the 
orchestra. John Thiemeyer was accom- 
panist for Miss Howe. W. H. 


The Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment is priding itself upon discovering a 
genius in the person of fifteen-year-old 
Bernard Kugel, violinist, who is said to 
possess extraordinary talent and _ in 
whose musical education the Settlement 
is much interested. The Settlement has 
decided to do everything possible to fur- 
ther the success of Master Kugel. 





HEAR READING ORCHESTRA 





Symphony Forces Present Work of 
Local Composer in Last Concert 


READING, PA., March 5.—-The Reading 
Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth, and 
last, concert of the season in the Rajah 
Theater last Sunday afternoon. A _ nov- 
elty on the program was a new concert 
Overture, “Carnavale,” by Howard 
Keehn, first clarinet of the orchestra, 
which proved well worthy of a hearing. 
Saint-Saéns’s “Bacchanale” from “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” and Charles Sanford 
Skilton’s “Indian Dances” showed our 
players at their best. Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony was the chief number 
on the program. It is the biggest work 
our players have attempted and its suc- 
cess augurs well for future concerts. 

Horatio Connell was the soloist and 
gave us Wagner’s “O Star of Eve” and 
a group of ballads. This was his first 
appearance here and he is without doubt 
the finest baritone Reading has heard 
for many years. 

The Girls’ Music Club of this city, 
Walter Heaton, director, gave its annual 
concert last Tuesday to an overflowing 
audience, repeating its former successes. 

W. H. 


oe 


Hartridge Whipp, baritone, has just 
returned from Baltimore, where he du- 
plicated his New York success. 
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dramatic 
“Carmen” was “toreadored” in a most 
interesting manner. 
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GALLO FORCES AND GALLI-CURCI 
ENTHRALL MUSICAL PITTSBURGH 


City Has Week’s Operatic “Orgy”? and Return Visit in Recital of 
Famous Coloratura Soprano—Marcella Craft Evokes Especial 
Admiration with San Carlo Company — Galli-Curci Scores Un- 


equivocal Triumph 


ITTSBURGH, PA., March 10.—Pitts- 
burgh has had an operatic “orgy.” 
The San Carlo Company has sojourned 
in our midst for a week and much lucre 
and distinction has accrued to them 
forthwith. Pittsburgh may not take the 
San Carlo Company sartorially, but it 
does take it seriously; which is what it 
should do, for does not the company in- 
clude in its roster Marcella Craft? And 
with her we were well pleased. 

Our horseshoe circle in the Alvin 
Theater balcony may not be shimmering 
with tiaras, as does its namesake at the 
Metropolitan, but our gallery exhales the 
same eau de vie as the New York gal- 
lery. 

The San Carlo Company brought a 
large and adequate cast of artists, with 
Marcella Craft as the stellar attraction. 
While the scenery was not painted by 
Urban nor the costumes created by Lady 
Duff-Gordon, they were rather better than 
the average road opera company carries. 
Monday they gave Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda,” a novelty for Pittsburgh. 
The soloists acquitted themselves admir- 
ably, particularly Elizabeth Amsden, 
who played La Gioconda. The orchestra 
and chorus, under the direction of Carlo 
Peroni, achieved fine ensemble effects. 
On Tuesday “La Traviata,” with Mar- 
cella Craft in the rodle of Vdioletta, 
reached the highest plane of the San 
Carlo’s artistic endeavor. Its staging 
was the best of its kind. For the mid- 
week matinée the bargain operas, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were used. Marcella Craft again won 


applause in her interpretation of Nedda. 


Both given with fine 


operas were 
Thursday night 


intensity. 


Esther Ferrabini, 


i NEW CONTRALTO 


Maurice Rosenfeld, 11-13-17. 


| 17. 





11-13-17. 


Lazzari. 




















CHARLES L. WAGNER 


HII CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—She dis- 
|| played a luscious contralto voice, which 
is of fine quality, even in its range and 
|| well handled, and this American singer 
should prove a find for the season.— 


| CHICAGO POST—Her voice is beauti- 
|| ful, rich in color, with unusual range and 
|| even scale. She appears to be a find for 


|| the company.—Karleton Hackett, 11-22- 


CHICAGO JOURNAL—Miss Lazzari 
displayed a lovely smooth, warm voice, 
excellently produced.—Edward C. Moore, 


CHICAGO AMERICAN — Another 
pleasant and unexpected joy was the fine 
singing and beautiful voice of Carolina 
Her second act solo displayed 
a surprising range and a quality of un- 
usual smoothness and sympathy. 
success was very marked and she, too, 
| was forced to repeat the latter part of 
her solo.—Herman Devries, 11-17-17. 


LEADING CONTRALTO SEASON 
CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Exclusive Concert Management: 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 


formerly of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, was in the title rdle. Mme. Ferra- 
bini, a most competent vocalist with a 
superb histrionic sense, made a Carmen 
that Zuloaga might have immortalized. 
This was her only appearance in Pitts- 
burgh, a deplorable loss for company 
and for city. Friday night Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville’ was given, and on 
Saturday “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

For a number of performances the 
S. R. O. sign was dusted off and hung 
up. This was the second appearance 
within the theatrical year of the San 
Carlo Company, and for a traveling or- 
ganization it has performed miracles for 
a city that is in the habit of taking its 
opera from gramophone records. 


Galli-Curci’s Return 


Friday night that lovely Latin, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, revisited us, and she was just 
as great a sensation here as she was jn 
Gotham in the subway. In fact she drew 
the largest house Pittsburgh has given 
any artist. The concert was given at 
the Shriners’ Mosque, which seats 2000 
persons, and there were hundreds stand- 
ing and hundreds on the stage. 

Her program included arias by Pergo- 
lesi, Mozart, Rossini and some of the 
Weckerlin “Bergerettes.” The program 
was not uniform in interest, though it 
was much better than we are accustomed 
to hear. 

The best number in her first group was 
“la Capinera,” with flute obbligato, by 
Benedict. It registered her voice bril- 
liantly. The best number of her second 
group was Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient 
des ailes.” This was given a spirituality 
so difficult to achieve for coloratura sing- 
ers. A group of “Bergerettes” followed 
that were not in accordance with those 


titled. “Jeanne Aime joli Jean” and 
“Maman dite moi” were delightfully 
piquant. 


“Shadow Song” form  Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” with flute obbligato. It was 
cumulative Galli-Curci. There was no 
such thing as vocal technique. She over- 
comes all obstacles with the great ease 
and confidence of the artist. Upper 
notes, trills and roulades are as trouble- 
some to her as they are to a canary. 

For her encores she gave three songs 
in her very imperfect English—Sinding’s 
“Sylvelin,” Liza Lehmann’s “If No One 
Ever Marries Me,” and after the con- 
cert, in answer to continuous applause 
from the audience, which refused to go 
away, “Home, Sweet Home,” for which 
she played her own accompaniment. 
Someone should tell Mme. Galli-Curci 
that her conception of “Home, Sweet 
Home,” is far from being soul satisfy- 
ing; in spots it is a trifle banal. 

Homer Samuels at the piano supported 
Galli-Curci in a manner that not only 
showed her artistry but his own. Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, furnished competent 
obbligatos. He also gave a group of con- 
temporary numbers, in which the De- 
bussy “Arabesque” was the most suc- 
cessful. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was a triumph. If 
her Friday night audience was a cri- 
terion, next year she will have to sing 
in the Union Station; it is the only 
building large enough. 

Referring again to the good work done 
in organ recitals for school children, the 
work of Mrs. Nellie Risher Roberts 
should be mentioned, who this week gave 
a well-chosen program on the organ of 
the First Lutheran Church. 

The “Pittsburgh Sixteen” is a new 
patriotic organization composed of six- 
teen soloists under the direction of Ells- 
worth Giles. Their idea is to sing our 
present patriotic airs and the old well- 
known classics whenever the demand 
arises, so that the public will not have to 
depend entirely upon amateurs for this 
type of work. H. B. G. 





The Violinist’s Lexicon 


George Lehmann’s contribution to 
pedagogical literature, “The Violinist’s 
Lexicon,”* appears in a period peculiarly 
timely, considering that the instrument 
and its masters are now enjoying a his- 
torical “revival” of interest. 

“The Violinist’s Lexicon” is a com- 





*“TiE VIOLINIST’S LEXICON,’ by GEORGE 
LEHMANN. (New York: Bartels Publishing 
Co.) 


prehensive and informing book, writte 
for the guidance of players (and teach 
ers!), who are eager to acquire a mor: 
intimate knowledge of their instrument 
The author gives valuable advice on vir 
tually all points of technique in crisp, 
brief paragraphs. While one may not 
agree with Mr. Lehmann that “the days 
of technical wizardry seem _ happily 
passed forever,” we must admire the 
sincerity of the writer’s plea for “purity, 
simplicity and dignity” in violin playing. 
Divisions of the book are devoted to 
“Methods,” “Fingering,” “Interpreta 
tion,” “How to Study,” with practical i] 
lustrations. The second part of the vol 
ume is devoted to an analysis of the right 
and left hand technique of the Fiorillo, 
Kreutzer and Rode studies. Mr. Leh- 
mann’s achievements as a teacher are 
not forgotten and it goes without saying 
that his “Lexicon” is worthy of serious 
consideration. A. H. 


COURTS SUSTAIN COMPOSER 


Give Decision Against Publishing Com- 
pany in Contest Over Royalties 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 6.—The Court 
of Appeals to-day heard arguments in 
the appeal of Joseph W. Stern & Co., of 
102-4 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City, music publisher, from the 
decisions of the lower courts dismissing 
its complaint in an action brought 
against Sigmund Romberg, a composer, 
and the Shubert Theatrical Company. 
The publishing company sought an in 
junction to restrain the defendants from 
carrying out an alleged unlawful con- 
spiracy to deprive the plaintiff of its 
property rights acquired by a written 
contract with Romberg. 

According to the agreement, made 
Aug. 11, 1913, Stern & Co. was to have 
the exclusive right to a one-third com- 
mission, as royalty, on all the Romberg 
compositions sold or used for a period of 
five years. The company was to obtain 
for him English librettos for composi- 
tion, place him in touch with theatrical 
managers, conduct all his business trans- 
actions and collect his production royal- 
ties. Romberg revoked the agreement in 
1916 and made a contract with the Shu- 
bert company, by which he would receive 
all the royalties on his compositions pro- 
duced by it as a part of the musical 
comedies, “The Midnight Girl” and 
“Honeymoon Land.” 





The piéce de résistance was the 
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ASSOCIATION 


ACCLAIMED A FIND 


Press Comments: 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL — 
Carolina Lazzari in the part of the goat- 
herd deserves special mention. Her pleas- 
ing voice and unaffected style of singing 
brought her an encore and much ap- 
plause.—Sigmund Spaeth, 

NEW YORK JOURNAL—Mme. Caro- 
lina Lazzari had her own little triumph 
in the second act and was recalled to re- 
This contralto has a delightful 
stage presence and a lovely voice which 
was used with great taste.—1-29-18. 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL—Caro- 
lina Lazzari, as an old woman, was the 
most successful member of the cast.— 


peat. 


Sigmund Spaeth, 2-12-18. 


Her’ instantaneous appeal by 






NEW YORK TIMES—Carolina Lazzari, 
a young contralto, scored an individual 
hit with the shepherd’s song.—1-29-18. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE—But in the cast 
last evening was another singer who won 


her voice and the excellence of its deliv- 


ery. That was Carolina Lazzari, a con- 
tralto, who had to repeat.—1-29-18. 
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TRANSCENDENT ART IN 
HOFMANN’S PLAYING 


Supreme Musicianship of the Pian- 
ist Excites Throng in 
Carnegie Hall 


Josef Hofmann, Recital, Sunday After- 
noon, March 10, Carnegie Hall. The 
Program: 


Sonata quasi una Fantasia (“Moon- 
light”), Beethoven; Melodie, Gluck- 
Sgambati; Gigue, Mozart; Rondo Capric- 
cioso, Mendelssohn; Barcarolle, B Major 
Nocturne, F Sharp Minor Mazurka, B 
Minor Scherzo, Chopin; D Sharp Minor 
Etude, D Flat Major Etude, Scriabine; 
A Minor Barcarolle, Rubinstein; “Fled- 
ermaus Waltz,” Strauss-Godowsky. 


Josef Hofmann’s evolution, from the 
prodigy age, through the slough of vir- 
tuosity, to his present estate of adept- 
ship, has been so gradual that his amaz- 
ing art has not yet won the full meed of 
appreciation. The technical, intellectual 
and interpretative accomplishments of 
the Hofmann of to-day are of bewilder- 
ing variety and completeness, with only 
an occasional lingering reminder of his 
former assimilative “cold” period. 

The so-called “Moonlight” Sonata un- 
der his hands assumes the form of an 
earnest, non-essential abstraction, with- 
out any theatrics of dragging tempi in 
the first movement, but with great ex- 
plosions of power in the Prestissimo 
Agitato. Going back, Hofmann earned 
a tremendous ovation from the immense 
audience with his “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” prologue. 

We have no recollection of a more vital 
performance of the B Minor Scherzo. 
The well-thumbed pages seemed illumi- 
nated with the radiance of genius when 
Hofmann communed with the _ Pole. 
Surely such playing is not often heard. 
To fly over the rest of the program and 
the numerous encores, oddly enough Hof- 
mann seems to miss the spirit of Godow- 
sky’s super-arrangement of the J. 
Strauss “Fledermaus Valse.” Perhaps 
Hofmann will have even humor in his 
next period! 





MANY PROGRAMS GIVEN IN 
MONTH AT TERRE HAUTE 


Society of Musical Art Hears Two Local 
Artists—Community Sings Out- 
grow Auditoriums 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., March 8.—Jules 
Falk, violinist; Gertrude Arnold, con- 
tralto, and Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, 
gave concerts at the Hotel Deming, 
March 4 and 5, under the auspices of the 
King’s Daughters. Fair-sized audiences 
greeted the artists, who gave excellent 
programs. 

On the evening of March 5 the Society 
of Musical Art gave one of the most de- 
lightful recitals of its season. Edna Cogs- 
well Otis, soprano, and Eugenia Hub- 
bard, pianist, furnished the program. 
Mrs. Otis had not been heard here for 
sometime and quite outdid herself, sing- 
ing three groups of beautiful songs with 
the greatest charm and musicianship. 
Her audience was most enthusiastic over 
her work. Mrs. Otis had filled the place 
of Helen Bertram on a three days’ notice 
and deserved her triumph. She was pre- 
sented with a beautiful floral tribute by 
the Society of Musical Art. Miss Hub- 
bard’s playing of two difficult groups of 
piano numbers was the best she has yet 
done here and that is saying much, for 
she is an excellent young artist. Terre 
Haute is especially proud of her as she 
has received all her training here. 

Mrs. Otis leaves this week for Green- 
castle, Ind., which will be her future 
home. She will be much missed in mu- 
sical circles here where she has been 
active as director of the Chaminade Club, 
organist and choir leader and director of 
the orchestra for the community sings. 
Mrs. Otis will for the present devote one 
day each week to Terre Haute, continu- 
ing the directorship of the Chaminade 
Club which she organized. 

_ The following executive committee has 
been selected to arrange the community 
sings: L. Eva Alden, chairman; Mrs. 
H. A. Salchert, L. M. Tilson, R. L. Alder, 
James C. Royse. The first three organ- 
ized the movement here. Interest con- 


greatest problem now before the commit- 
tee is to know what to do about an audi- 
torium as the sing has outgrown every 
building in the city now available. Until 
after the war it seems inadvisable to 
agitate the question of a community 
house, which is so much needed. The 
soloists for Feb. 24 were Maude Paige, 
soprano; Hermann Leibing, organist; 
Clarke Parker, bass. On March 3 they 
were Mrs. Lane Robertson, soprano; 
Mrs. Erle Clippinger, contralto; Charles 
Kelly, violinist. Amelia Meyer and Eda 
Steinacker played Gorio’s Marche Tri- 
omphale for piano and organ. 
L. E. A. 





HE IS ORGANIZING 
“BUCKEYE DIVISION’ 
INTO SINGING UNITS 














T. G. Protheroe, Song Leader of the 
War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, Assigned 
to Camp Sheridan 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 6.—T. G. 
Protheroe, song leader at Camp Sheri- 
dan, is perfecting his plans for the or- 
ganization of the “Buckeye Division” 
into singing units. His plans are now at 
General Treat’s headquarters for final 
approval. Mr. Protheroe has just re- 
turned from a song convention at At- 
lanta, where a program for all the 
Southeastern camps was mapped out. 
The community sings will begin on 
March 17. The first program will be in 
charge of the Rotary Club. Mr. Proth- 
eroe and C. Guy Smith of Montgomery 
will be the song leaders. The local mu- 
sicians have been untiring in their ef- 
forts to entertain the soldiers in musical 
programs at the various Y. M. C. A. 
huts. W. P. C. 


George Reimherr Wins Favor in New 
York Recital 


George Reimherr, tenor, assisted by 
Rodney Saylor at the piano, gave a suc- 
cessful song recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Wednesday evening, 
March 6. His program included a group 
of Russian, Serbian, Japanese, Icelandic 
and Bohemian folk-songs, oratorio airs 
by Mendelssohn and Handel, a group of 
Cecil Forsyth songs, four of them in 
manuscript, Claude Warford’s “Pieta” 
and “Earth Is Enough” and songs by 
Wilson, Behr and Mager. He intro- 
duced with excellent results a new manu- 
script song by Frederick W. Vanderpool, 
“Love and Roses,” which the audience 
enjoyed greatly. 





Alma Gluck Sings in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 7.—Alma 
Gluck was heard in concert last night 
in Harmanus Bleecker Hall. Italian 
songs opened her program, ‘Amarilli” 
of Caccini winning most favor, the group 
closing with the old English song, “When 
Love Is Kind.” For her second group 
she chose a Persian song, followed by 
dainty French songs. Her final group 
comprised folk-songs, in which she was 
most appealing, two Russian, two Scotch 
and two of Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals. 
Salvatore De Stefano, harpist, was as- 
sisting artist, playing Zabel’s “The 
Fountain,” the Bach “Bourrée,” “Ara- 
besque,” by Debussy, and Dizi’s “Per- 
petual Motion.” His numbers were well 
received. Eleanor Scheib was accom- 
panist for both singer and harpist. 
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HOCHSTEIN’S STRAD 
RUINED IN CRASH 


Sergeant-Artist’s Priceless Violin 
Smashed in Automobile 
Accident 


David Hochstein, violinist, who was 
drafted into the National Army, and 
who now is a sergeant of the 306th In- 
fantry, has sustained a loss which is 
irreparable in the destruction of his valu- 
able Stradivarius violin. 

On March 10 the divisional vaudeville 
troupe went to Rockville Center to give 
a performance and Sergeant Hochstein, 
who was on his way to his home in 
Rochester, N. Y., to leave the instrument 
in the keeping of his family, was per- 
suaded to accompany them. The enter- 
tainers left the train at Mineola and 
crowded into a motor bus which was to 
take them to Rockville Center. They 
had gone only a short distance when the 
front wheels of the bus collapsed and the 
vehicle crashed into a telegraph pole. 
[he party was considerably snaken up, 
but a limousine was commandeered and 
the journey finished in good time. 

Shortly before the matinée began, 
when Sergeant Hochstein anc his accom- 
panist, Private Max Glaser, were about 
to rehearse, the violinist found on open- 
ing the leather case which held the violin 
that it had been smashed to pieces. He 
almost collapsed under the shock. 

r . . 7 

[he instrument was insured for 
$10,000, which is said to be less than 
half of its value, but Sergeant Hochstein 
hopes to be able with the insurance 
money to purchase another in France, 
but as the number of violins bv this 
maker is exceedingly limited it is by no 
means certain chat he will be able to 
do so. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLAYERS 
IN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Huge Audience Welcomes Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell on Program That Does Spe- 
cial Honor to Great Composer 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 4.—The 
Municipal Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Schiller, gave the first 
concert of the second series on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 28, with an all-Amer- 
ican program. A special attraction was 
the appearance of Mre. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, pianist, who played a number of 
her distinguished husband’s compositions, 
prefacing them with explanatory re- 
marks and giving a short talk on the 
work at Peterborough. Over six thou- 
sand people were in the audience that 
greeted Mrs. MacDowell, who had been 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
on the day before at the Fairmount 
Hotel by the women of San Francisco. 
The program was as follows: 

“America” ; Overture—Melpomene, (3. W 
Chadwick ; Scotch Poem, Edward MacDowell : 
Group of Piano Pieces, Edward MacDowell, 
Mrs. MacDowell ; Two movements from ‘“In- 
dian Suite,” Edward MacDowell; Groun of 
Piano Pieces, Edward MacDowell, Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell; Dance of the Harpies, from ‘The 
Atonement of Pan,” Henry Hadley; Spring 
Song from “Natoma,” Victor Herbert, Esther 
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Mundell; Fugato Humoresque on “Dixie,” 
Mana Zucca Community sing of patriotic 
SOngS. 

The appearance of Theo Karle at the 
Columbia Theater on Sunday afternoon 
brought out an enthusiastic audience, 
although again the day was crowded 
with other important attractions. Mr. 
Karle proved equal to the strenuous pro- 
gram presented and showed a voice of 
great beauty combined with real intel- 
ligence. 

The Symphony Orchestra again filled 
the Cort Theater on Friday and Sunday 
afternoons, when Tina Lerner was the 
soloist. Always a favorite in San Fran- 
cisco, this pianist proved her artistry 
anew in the two numbers which she 
played to the splendid accompaniment of 
the orchestra, Liszt’s A Major Concerto 
and Andante Spianato and Polonaise by 
Chopin. She received an ovation at the 
close of the latter, being recalled again 
and again. The orchestra’s offerings 
were, as always, wonderfully’ well 
played, being Beethoven’s beautiful Sym- 
phony No. 6 and the Norwegian Rhap- 
sodie by Lalo. 

Two of San Francisco’s best known 
local singers have recently appeared in 
opera with the Latin Square Company. 
Marion Vecki, baritone, scored a hit as 
Tonio in “Pagliacci” and Mr. Battison, 
a young tenor with a delightful voice, 
made a very successful début as Tor- 
ridu and Canio. E. M. B. 


10,000 Hear Camp Custer Bands in Two 
Concerts in Saginaw 


SAGINAW, MICcH., March 8.—Over 10,- 
000 heard the massed bands of Camp 
Custer under the leadership of Bohumir 
Kryl in two concerts here Thursday, their 
visit to Saginaw being the climax of a 
very successful tour which the band has 
made through Michigan, playing to ca- 
pacity houses in Lansing, Bay City, Port 
Huron, Battle Creek and other places, 
turning away numbers of people in most 
cases. Despite the fact that they have 
had comparatively little opportunity for 
rehearsal as a unit, the band, about 100 
strong, has developed under Mr. Kryl’s 
leadership into an excellent organiza- 
tion and its programs here, though ra- 
ther light, were played in a finished man- 
ner. Captain Paul Hyde Davies sang 
several numbers. C. H. C. 


Crystal Falls Observes Song Week 


CRYSTAL I'ALLS, MICH., March 6.—-The 
national weck of song was successfully 
observed through the combined efforts of 
the teachers and pupils of the Crystal 
Falls public schools. The high school 
chorus, assisted by the high school or- 
chestra, offered excellent programs and 


talks on community singing were 
given by C. A. Burkhart and John Wat- 
son. Solos were sung at the various 


concerts by John Ham, S. Curno Ham, 
Kaster Richards, Caroline Deile, and ex- 
planatory notes were given by Lillian 
Ball, Theron Hill, Louis Schultz and Es- 
ther Holmes. 


Wilmot Goodwin in Spokane Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 8.—Wilmot 
Goodwin, baritone, gave a successful re- 
cital here on March 4. He has a voice 
of beautiful quality, which won much 
applause. Florence Austin shared the 
honors as a violinist of exceptional tech- 
nical ability. Lee Cronican played the 
accompaniments. The recital was _ re- 
peated the following evening. M. S. 





THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


Atmosphere, Phrasing, Eloquent Dictiog, Suggestion. 


W. HENRI 


Studio 50 West 67th St. 


Tel. Columbus 1405 
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ANALYZES AMERICAN MUNICIPAL MUSIC 


T. Carl Whitmer Secures Statistics Concerning Summer Concerts from Scores of Cities—Chicago 
“We Are Not in the Music Business’’—Indianapolis Also Makes a Poor 
Showing—Boston Spends Only $9,000 for Civic Concerts—Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Denver on Honor Roll—Where New York City Stands. 

















O discover the status of summer out- 
door music in the larger cities, T. 
Carl Whitmer sent questionnaires to a 
number of mayors. He gives a sum- 
mary of the most significant replies of 
the city officials in the Musical Quar- 
terly, as follows: 

Philadelphia, with 1,850,000 people, 
gives $30,000 a summer. It has two 
bands, giving ninety and seventy-two 
concerts respectively, and at one time 
had dancing in the streets at certain 
appointed places, to the great joy and 
value of the city. There is a supervisor 
for the programs and popular music is 
played as encores. 

Kansas City, with 300,000 people, ap- 
propriates $3,500 a season. About 
thirty-seven concerts are given. The 
people sing to some extent. Programs 


are published in the papers and also 
handed out to the audience. 

Montreal, Canada, with 650,000 people, 
has five bands, with no supervisor of pro- 
grams, which are very mixed in nature. 
The city appropriates only $2,000; about 


twenty-five concerts are given. The 
people seldom sing. 

Quebec, Canada, with about 80, 000 
people, gives $3,000, has seven bands, 
presents one hundred concerts. People 
sing seldom, and programs are badly 
mixed, not having any supervising body. 

Madison, Wis., is a place of 25,000 
people. $325 is given by the city. For 
this five band concerts are given, with 
mixed programs and no singing. 

Minneapolis has 375,000 people. It 
gives $16,000, presents 122 concerts, has 
nominally a supervising committee to in- 
sure good programs. Two rehearsals 
each week are allowed each band. The 
programs have several unique features. 
One is the presentation with soloists of 
operas, such as last season “Aida” and 
“Faust.” The people as a whole do not 
sing. This seems to be the prevailing 
condition so far as concerns the national 
anthems. Whose fault is it? At the 
bottom of the programs is the seemingly 
strange request, Enjoy Your Parks. 
Even this sign cr slogan is one of the 
signs of the times. We are just begin- 
ning to be a people who believe we de- 
serve to enjoy everything, for it is ours, 
not some impersonal city’s. 

Louisville, Ky., with a population of 


400,000, has not appropriation, no 
“nothing” in a municipal way. Its en- 
terprises are driven by private club 
forces. 

Omaha, Neb., with 190,000 people, 
gives $4,000 a year. For this sum two 
bands furnish fifty or more concerts dur- 
ing the summer. The programs are not 
supervised and so are badly mixed. The 
people sing to some. extent, let us add. 

Boston has 725,000 people. The city 
gives $9,000, for which the people re- 
ceive seventy-five band concerts, with 
mixed programs. Last year there were 
nine bands, giving forth more or less 
mixed programs. The programs are an- 
nounced by megaphone, presumably 
without any Bostonese annotations. 

Rochester has 251,000 folks of all sorts. 
$15,472 were devoted to music. There is 
one park band, with its director the final 
arbiter as to quality. From seventy- 
eight to ninety concerts are given. The 
national airs are not sung with any par- 
ticular gusto. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, with its 406,000 
people, gives only $1,300 from taxes, al- 
though a goodly sum from private dona- 
tions. Programs are given out by ush- 
ers. There are about fifty-seven concerts 
with good or much mixed programs, ac- 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEF ADLER , 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 











The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
13 B. 48d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L, BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West Tist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 

443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 
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MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOIOH PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel, Conn. 
TEACHER OF 
“Mine REGINA de SALES SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 Kast 87th Street 


*Phone Lenox 2880 
nn WARREN ERB CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 











WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - . - 





2443 Plaza 











MASS. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS ; one YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera Hou e 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 

















FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;"’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, ‘CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC, 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Sehuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 











MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 








ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


Plaza 2450 














ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone. 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y¥ 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Hd- 
ward Falck, Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 














CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 
TEACHER OF 


Mme. C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hail, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


MARIE VAN GELDER, Prima Donna Soprano 


Author ‘‘The Foundation of Artistic Singing,’’ wil! 
teach Summer Course in Chicago, beginning June 1st. 
College prices. Address: Elizabeth Mather College, 
708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga, 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL SINGING 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


Director 














All singers made self-supporting 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
1425 Broadway Tel. Bryant 5554 





cording to the “section” of the city. The 
people sing very seldom. 

Chicago does not handle “the music 
end” of things at all, the music in the 
parks being dealt out by park commis- 
sioners, who are State, not city, officers. 
The wording of the one answering my 
letter was, “Chicago is not in the music 
business.” Quite a commentary on Chi- 
cago. 

Cleveland, Ohio, with 800,000 people, 
gives but $9,000, has bands of but twenty 
to twenty-five men, gives 150 concerts 
each season, and has mixed programs, 
according to “locality.” 

Denver, with but 250,000 people, gives 
$20,500 a season, has one band of fifty 
pieces, gives 108 concerts, has a super- 
visor, furnishes free programs and has 
popular singing 

Buffalo, with its 465,000 people, has 
two concerts each evening for eight 
weeks. Its programs are popular and 
the singing element seems to remain 
silent. Appropriation, $7,200. 

Detroit, with 850,000 people, gives 
$11,000 for its one band, giving mixed 
programs. People do not sing with the 
band. 

Indianapolis has 300,000 people. There 
has been no appropriation with any reg- 
ularity. There was a fund of quite small 
proportions, so that one concert could be 
given each week. No programs and no 
singing. Bad showing. 

St. Louis has 800,000 people. $17,000 
was given last season. The bands have 
from twenty-five to thirty men each. 
About 145 concerts were given, with no 
singing. The city had printed programs. 


Concerning New York City 


“No city to which my questionnaire 
went took the trouble to answer so fully 
and interestingly as the City of New 
York,” says the writer. In part, Acting 
Commissioner of Parks Robert W. Valen- 
tine replied: 

“The appropriation for band music in 
parks of Manhattan and Richmond this 
year was $23,207. 

“This department employed during the 
present season one band in Central Park 
and four bands in the smaller parks of 
the city, giving each band an average of 
four concerts a week for eight weeks in 
the smaller parks, and two concerts in 
Central Park per week. Owing to the 
summoning to the Mexican border of the 
First Regiment Field Artillery, that 
regiment band, which had been engaged 
for the Central Park concerts, was un- 
able to fulfil its engagement. Pending 
arrangements with Nahan_ Franko’s 
band, several conductors were tried in 
Central Park. The final concerts were 
given by Nahan Franko. 


Conductors Get $25 Per Concert 


“Conductors of the concerts in Central 
Park received $25 per concert, which in- 
cluded $10 for conducting rehearsals. 
Conductors of other bands received $10 
per concert. As they were engaged for 
four concerts per week, this made their 
compensation $40 per week. The leaders 
in Central Park, playing two concerts 
per week, received as compensation $50 
per week. 

“No, this department does not think 
a large band under one conductor for 
chief occasions, split up into two bands 
for smaller parks, practicable. 

“The secretary of the Park Board, 
Louis W. Fehr, supervises the programs 
and attends concerts for purposes of gen- 
eral supervision. 

“This year the department furnished 
136 concerts. 

“The contract for concerts in Central 
Park with this department provides for 
a rehearsal preceding each concert. 

“Tt is the policy of this department to 
encourage the better class of music, and 
the programs are built up with a view 
to musical education. However, this de- 
partment believes it unwise to lose sight 
of the fact that many people attend the 
concerts purely for diversion, and be- 
cause the concerts afford them an excuse 
for gathering together in large numbers. 
For that reason the better class of popu- 
lar music is placed on the programs to 
balance, with a view to making the pro- 
grams appeal to all classes of the public.” 





Prominent Soloists Give Verdi’s Mass 
in Brooklyn Church 


A splendid performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem Mass, in English, was given ai 
St. James Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 
on Sunday afternoon, March 3, unde) 
the direction of the organist, William C. 
Bridgman. The distinguished soloist: 
were Paul Althouse, of the Metropolitar : 
Eleanor Owens, soprano of the Flatbush 
Reformed Church; Mabel Beddoe, cor 
tralto, Calvary M. E. Church, East Or 
ange, N. J., and Royal Dadmun, baritone 
Paul Martin, Jr., of Eastern Distric 
High School, presided at the orgar 
There was also an orchestra of strings 
trumpets and tympani. A. T 
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URGES ALLIANCE TO HELP 
“NEGLECTED” BAND DIREC TORS 


Competent Musicians Find No Encouragement in the U. S. Army 
and Navy, Declares Writer—Entitled to Same Recognition 
as Other Professional Men But Under Present Conditions 
Cannot Hold Officers’ Commission 


| 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: — 

I am enclosing fee for membership in 
the Musical Alliance. All progressive 
and patriotic musicians cannot but be in 
agreement with the high purposes of the 


Alliance. . 
Since the first aim of the Alliance is 
“to demand full recognition for music 
and music workers in the music field and 
musical industries as vital factors in the 
national, civic and home life, I believe 
that a frank statement of conditions as 
existing in the army and navy, with re- 
gard to bands, might be of interest. 
Since I have been a musician in the 
army and am now in the navy as a band- 
master, I can speak from experience. 

Relatively, conditions in the army are 
more satisfactory than in the navy, since 
the band leader (his official title) is the 
highest paid non-commissioned officer in 
the army. He is allowed twenty-eight 
musicians, cook and twelve additional 
musicians to be attached to the band. 
He has a monthly allowance for music, 
supplies, etc. His pay (first enlistment 
in time of peace) is $75, with quarters, 
uniforms and rations. However, the 
band has no particular status, as it 1s 
merely a part of the headquarters com- 
pany, the band leader being subservient 
to the adjutant and other superior offi- 
cers, many of whom are without any 

iation of music. ; 
7 ie navy a_bandmaster (official 
title) is rated as chief petty officer. As 
compared with other chief petty officers, 
his pay is lower than that of many. 
Chief machinist’s mates and chief com- 
missary stewards receive a base pay of 
$77 per month. Chief yeomen, elec- 
tricians, printers, etc., receive $66 while 
a bandmaster receives a monthly pay of 
$57. He is allowed $60 for clothing 
during a four-year enlistment but since 
the quartermaster does not keep chief 
petty officer uniforms in stock, he must 
have his uniforms made by civilian 
tailors. If married, he must provide his 
uarters. 
°“The naval bands number twenty-two 
men and requisition must be made for 
any music or supplies desired. Musicians 
are rated as second or first class, with 
one “first musician.” At the Norfolk and 
Great Lakes training stations bandmas- 
ters have been allowed to have a mem- 
bership of fifty or more men in their 
bands. ss 

It is patent that, to be a capable ban 
director, a man must possess a fair de- 
gree of intelligence; must have a fairly 
broad education; must have studied at 
least one instrument seriously for a 
period of years; must understand all the 
wind instruments, technically, to a rea- 
sonable extent; must be well grounded 
in harmony, arranging, technique of con- 
ducting; must be well versed in interpre- 
tation of the better forms of music, and 
be able to revise band arrangements 
(many of them require it) so as to make 
them effective with his organization. In 
addition, he must be a man capable of 
commanding the respect and obedience of 
the bandmen. There are, of course, band- 
masters in the service who cannot fill 
these requirements, but many can. 
Some of them are well-known composers 
and arrangers. 

The oe of these attainments 
entails as much (usually more) serious 
study, expense and experience as 1s re- 
quired to secure a diploma at a medical 
college, veterinary college or school of 
business. A physician or surgeon enters 
the army as first lieutenant and is eligible 
for promotion to the rank of general. 
So long as a bandmaster remains a band- 
master he cannot be promoted. 

One is reminded of the time of Haydn. 
He was conductor of the orchestra and 
chapel choir in the household of Prince 
Esterhazy, but since he was a mere mu- 
sician, he was not counted fit to dine with 
the butler’s retinue, so he “ate” with the 
inderlings. 

Not until bandmasters are given com- 
missioned rank will our service bands be 
enabled to function properly as musical 
units. The adjutant of the Seventh U. S. 
Infantry issued an order (Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 1912), forbidding the 
band to play overtures, suites, rhapsodies 
or any symphonic music. Though the 











band has a valuable library, the band- 
master was compelled to confine himself 


to the playing of some of the lighter 
forms of music. This order remained 
effective until the adjutant’s tenure of 
office expired and another was appointed. 

A bill has just recently been presented 
to the Senate (Senate Bill 8888) propos- 
ing that “bandmasters of the bands now 
authorized by law for the cavalry, the 
infantry, the artillery and the corps of 
engineers, U. S. Army, shall have the 
rank, pay and allowances of second lieu- 
tenants of cavalry, and shall be entitled 
to the same benefits in respect to pay, 
emoluments and retirements arising from 
longevity as are applicable to second 
lieutenants.” Why neglect the naval 
bandmasters ? 

The bill, while helpful, is merely a 
beginning toward what should be done 
to qualify our bands to fill the present 
need for good music. In the army, a 
general music director with the rank of 
major should be created.’ It should be 
his duty to maintain a standard of mu- 
sical and military efficiency, inspect 
bands and libraries, supervise courses of 
instruction for bandmasters and inspect 
them for promotion—to have general 
oversight and responsibility for all bands 
in his department. 

Bandmasters should rank as_ second 
lieutenants and be eligible for the rank 
of captain, subject to musical examina- 
tion for advancement. Musicians should 
be classed as third, second and first class, 
with a band sergeant and an assistant 
bandmaster. Sixty musicians should be 
allowed for a band and a larger allow- 
ance made for the purchase of music and 
supplies. 

The pay of all musicians should be in- 
creased so as to enable a director to 
secure capable performers. Third-class 
musicians should not be paid less than 
$45 per month. Enlisted men cannot ac- 
cept civilian engagements, so they have 
no additional income. Quarters should 
be provided at permanent stations for 
married musicians. 

In the navy a general music director 
should be appointed with the rank of 
lieutenant. Bandmasters’ should be 
ranked as warrant officers and made 
eligible (upon examination) for rank of 
ensign or lieutenant, junior grade. Bands 
at navy yards and training stations 
should number sixty musicians. Accom- 
modations and space being limited aboard 
ship, bands for sea service should be 
limited to thirty-two musicians, some to 
double on string for light orchestra work 
below deck. A monthly allowance should 
be made each band for the purchase of 
music and supplies. 

If band conductors of the right type 
are to be secured and retained in the 
service, their positions must be made 
tenable and conditions improved so as to 
allow them to secure good performers. 
The captain of a company has all his 
men furnished him, but a bandmaster 
must secure practically all his musicians 
by his own efforts. It is no light under- 
taking to develop a capable, well-bal- 
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anced band. I have spent several months 
(and several hundred dollars) in organ- 
izing my band. I have found oboes, 
bassoons, horns, flutes and really good 
clarinets difficult to secure with such in- 
ducements as I had to offer. 

In point of size, ability and military 
status our bands are inferior to those of 
England, France or Belgium, as our mili- 
tary commanders have learned since 
“going over.” <A “general order’ was 
issued with the laudable purpose of 
bringing our bands up to the standard 
of efficiency of the French bands, but it 
has been learned that more is required 
than a “G. O.” from the headquarters of 
the commanding general. It is a matter 
for Congress and the Army and Navy 
Departments to remedy. 


In addition to the course for bandmas- 
ters offered by the New York Institute 
of Musical Art (military branch at Fort 
Jay, Governors Island, N. Y.), the serv- 
ices of those universities which are 
properly equipped should be utilized in 
training bandmasters for the army and 
navy. 

When our long-neglected bands re- 
ceive just recognition and the necessary 
enabling legislation is enacted, they will 
begin to assume a place of importance in 
both our musical and military life. Will 
the Alliance help speed the day? 

Fraternally yours, G. 


[Several programs accompanied the 
foregoing letter, proving the writer to 
be a musician of refinement and ability. 
Editor of MusICAL AMERICA. ] 











COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 
GOING TO FRANCE TO 
SING FOR SOLDIERS 














Photo @ by Underwood & Underwood 
Dale, Soprano, Instructor at 
Smith College 


Esther 


Esther Dale, soprano, instructor at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and 
soprano soloist of the South Church 
choir has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for five months and will sail for 
France April 1, having accepted an urg- 
ent call from Y. M. C. A. headquarters 
in New York to go abroad and sing for 
the soldiers. With Miss Dale will go 
Lilian Jackson of New York, pianist, 
and both will be located at some central 
point, from which they can visit the 
various camps. They will be equipped 
with the uniform of the Y. M. C. A. 
worker and all their recital appearances 
will be made in this uniform. Prior to 
sailing Miss Dale will be heard in con- 
cert with Miss Jackson at Springfield, 
March 19, under the management of 
Edward Marsh. 





Concert for Bushwick Hospital 


A particularly pleasing musical pro- 
gram was presented under the direction 
of Etta Hamilton Morris at Pouch man- 
sion, Brooklyn, on Feb. 27, for the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Bushwick 
Hospital. Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Laura 
Consaul Ross were heard in three duets 





by Hildach, Harriet Ware and Mascagni, 
as well as in groups of solo numbers. 
The duets were especially pleasing for 
the even balance maintained and blend- 
ing of tone quality in color and phrasing. 
Eleanor Gibbons, harpist, and Hazel 
Wedel, pianist, two young artists, also 
pleased highly. The audience applauded 
enthusiastically. 


FORM BAY RIDGE CHORUS 





Mrs. Mary Beckford-Welton Elected 
Director of Organization 


A large number of Bay Ridge residents 
met on March 5, in the auditorium of 
Public School No. 140, and formed the 
Bay Ridge Community Chorus. Mrs. 
Mary Beckford-Welton, a musician well 
known throughout Greater New York, 
was elected conductor of the new organi- 
zation. Mrs. Dadman, Mrs. C. H. Har- 
rington, Mrs. J. Seal and Mrs. Margaret 
Kron are prominent in the new organiza- 
tion. 

Seymour Barnard, director of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Brooklyn, opened the 
meeting by telling how the community 
chorus movement has spread over the en- 
tire borough. Since the Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus was formed by the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Brooklyn one year ago, 
six affiliated chapters had sprung up in 
different sections of Brooklyn. Rehearsals 
of the new chorus will be held every 
Tuesday evening, in the auditorium of 
the school, in anticipation of a commu- 
nity song rally to be held on April 6. 


RECITALS AT CAMP DIX,N_ J. 


Cynthia Kellogg’s Art Delights Soldiers 
at Wrightstown 


CAMP Dix, N. J., March 7.—Cynthia 
Kellogg, a concert singer of New York, 
has been singing at Camp Dix during the 
past week in the Y. M. C. A. huts and 
at the Base Hospital. Miss Kellogg has 
not only a splendid voice, but in addi- 
tion a charming personality, and her re- 
citals have appealed greatly to the sol- 
diers and officers of the camp. She also 
leads the men in singing, which is a 
part of their training, and which they 
certainly enjoy under Miss Kellogg’s 
leadership. 

In addition to Miss Kellogg’s prear- 
ranged schedule with the Y. M. C. A. 
she has generously sung at the Hostess 
House and Assembly Hall of the 303d 
Engineers. At the latter place she was 
accompanied by Col. E. Markham, 
commander of the regiment. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—At the recent 
open meeting of the Women’s Musical 
Club, held at the residence of Flora 
Hayes, the program was offered by Es- 
ther Palmer, Miss Horn, Louis Black 
and Mrs. Dora Savageot-Morris. 
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Galli-Curci Enmeshes Affections 


Prima Donna Appears in Recital Before Huge Audience—Muratore and Vix Shine in Fascinating 
Performance of ‘“Manon’’—Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway Enchant Their Hearers 


By HENRY GIDEON 














Boston, March 10, 1918. 


ALIENT experiences of the past 

fortnight in Boston have been Galli- 
Curci’s triumphs in opera and concert, 
Vix and Muratore’s artistically flawless 
teamwork in two characteristic French 
operas, the Wyman-Brockway presenta- 
tion of Kentucky ballads at Harvard, 
and the stirring performance of Gold- 
mark’s “Sakuntala” Overture at the sev- 
enteenth symphony concert of the sea- 
son. 

Sold-out houses greeted the little prima 
donna “‘whose singing is the silver, mys- 
tic radiance of the moon” twice in the 
first week and three times in the second 
week of the season offered by the Chicago 
Opera Company, and yet one week after 
the company’s departure the good people 
of Boston packed Symphony Hall to hear 
once again the clear, lovely tone, the 
fine, sustained phrase, the rapid, distinct 
fioritura, the thrilling high note. And 
all these virtues were evident this after- 
noon to the hundreds of persons stand- 
ing in the aisles, to the half-thousand on 
the stage, and to the thousands filling 
every seat on the three fioors. 

With no assistance other than that of 
the familiar artists who provide excel- 
lent accompaniments and flute obbligatos 
respectively, Mme. Galli-Curci delighted 
this audience for two hours. Even then 
she had to resort to the traditional de- 
vice for getting rid of an audience; she 
bowed many times with an expressive 
gesture meaning “I thank you with all 
my heart, but I have no more to offer,” 
then she sat at the piano and sang one 
stanza of ““‘Home, Sweet Home” with fine 
tone, good English diction, and a prima 
donna ending. Her programme was of 
the most astonishing variety, including 
famous examples of the florid style, clas- 
sics of the cantilena order, Bergerettes, 
old-fashioned English songs, sparkling en- 
core songs. She has a commendable re- 
pertoire of unfamiliar songs in English. 
She fell from grace only when she punc- 
tured the phrase or broke the melodic 
curve here and there in order to make a 
single tone or cadence “effective.” 

Mr. Campanini saw fit not to offer to 
Boston audiences the combination that 
time and again rouses Chicago to a fine 
frenzy: Galli-Curci and Muratore. But 
he gave two very fine rformances of 
French opera during the second week 
with that incomparable pair, Vix and 
Muratore, supported by Berat and Du- 
franne. xcellent work was done in both 
“Manon” and “Romeo” by the entire sup- 
port—Berat, Maxwell, Pruette, Pruzan, 
Dufranne, Huberdeau, Dua and Defrere 
in the one, and Berat, Swartz, Dufranne, 
Huberdeau, Maguenat, Dua and Defrere 
in the other. But the central pair over- 
shadowed all the others, save Dufranne 
and Maguenat. ; 


A Stirring “Manon” Performance 


That masterpiece of opéra comique, 
Massenet’s “Manon,” gave up every ounce 
of its beauty to this Manon and this Des 
Grieux. Even its da capo arias and duets 
received an interpretation that made 
them progress dramatically from open- 
ing note to final cadence. Witness the 
fascinating acting out of the duet “a 
Paris” in Act 1, the duet of reconcilia- 
tion in Act 3, the Letter Song of Manon 
in Act 2, the Death of Manon at the 
close. Muratore was in glorious voice 
and the audience recognized the fact. Ex- 
cept for an occasional white tone, Vix 
sang almost as well as she acted. And 
yet those who sat at a distance from the 
stage were unfavorably impressed by 
her singing. Strangely enough, the same 
conditions prevailed at the performance 
of “Romeo and Juliet” though the au- 
dience applauded lustily enough at the 
close of the brilliant waltz song. 


Throughout the evening Mme. Vix gave 
verisimilitude to the réle of the youthful, 
ill-fated daughter of the Canulets. Her 
interpretation was well matched by the 





beauty of Muratore’s “Romeo” in person, 
voice, and gesture. At the end of his 
exile song, the house rocked with ap- 
plause. Little of the glory of “interna- 
tional” opera was there in these two 
performances. But lovers of that ex- 
quisite, intangible essence that distin- 
guishes French operatic tradition went 
on their way rejoicing. 

It required no little effort to desert the 
New Latin Quarter on Huntington Ave- 
nue on a certain Tuesday night and reso- 
lutely to set one’s face toward the cold, 
classic retreat known as “John Knowles 
Paine Concert Hall.” This classic re- 
treat, gentle reader, is across. the 


Charles, beyond the Harvard Yard, close 
to what in better days we called the Gym. 


With Wyman and Brockway 


But the trip was well worth while, for 
the goal was Loraine Wyman, soprano, 
in a recital of Kentucky ballads and old 
French songs, with Howard Brockway, 
pianist. There were Cambridge folk, 
professors and mere students in the au- 
dience, an audience much smaller than 
the artists deserved, but rather larger 
than usually turns out for recitals, so the 
information runs. But it was keen, 
alert, and enormously appreciative. Miss 
Wyman was friendly, conversational, in- 
forming, “delightful to the ravished 
sense.” Mr. Brockway played with spirit 
and fluency and sang too, when Miss Wy- 
man demanded of him an illustration of 
barbarous singing @ la Kentucky moun- 
taineer. To each of her Kentucky songs, 
there were eleven on the program and 
many encores, Miss Wyman gave a 
character of its own, yet without undue 
accentuation or emphasis. Her art is 
one with Yvette Guilbert’s, with Rosalind 
Fuller’s. By way of contrast with her 
Kentucky ballads she sang three delight- 
ful old French songs, one of them “a 
first time.” This accumulative song, 
“Biquette,” will unquestionably prove a 
favorite with Miss Wyman’s audiences. 

At the bottom of the list of songs one 
read this legend: “All the accompani- 
ments on this program were composed 
by Howard Brockway.” After hearing 
several of them one was reminded of a 
passage in Samuel Butler’s “The 
Way of All Flesh”: “Christina Allaby 
had transposed ‘Angels Ever Bright and 
Fair’ into a lower key, so as to make it 
suit her voice, thus proving, as her mama 
said, that she had a thorough knowledge 
of the laws of harmony; not only did she 
do this, but at every pause added an em- 
bellishment of arpeggios from one end to 
the other of the keyboard, on a principle 
which her governess had taught her. 
She thus added life and interest to an 
air which everyone—so she said—must 
feel to be rather heavy in the form in 
which Handel left it.” But in prac- 
tice of one set of modernists who essay 
the arrangement of folksongs, arpeggios 
are no longer the thing. The folk melo- 
dy is torn asunder with symphonic in- 
terludes, is drowned in passionate chords. 
An arranger of this ilk does for the folk- 
song what Gounod does for Goethe. what 
the Eighteenth Century organist did for 
the Gregorian Chant. He did for it! 

“Deep River,” for example, a beautiful 
Negro Spiritual, has been so perverted 
by clever accompaniments that no folk- 
singer who respects the folk element in 
his songs can sing it with a clear con- 
science. Now all this does not mean that 
an accompaniment may not be interest- 
ing, atmospheric, strange in tonality. It 
does not even mean that the accompani- 
ment may not be difficult. Witness Ar- 
thur Farwell’s accompaniment of “Moan- 
in’ Dove.” so artistic. so exquisitely so- 
phisticated that it achieves the effect of 
simplicity. Against it the song stands 
out as does a bather against the back- 
ground of sea and shore. or as a tree 
against the sunset. But all too often the 
song struggles under the accompaniment 
as does mousie under the claws of tabby. 
It apve»rs for a moment or two in a 
damaged condition, but obviously has no 
chance for ultimate escape! No. the ac- 
comnaniment of a_ beautiful folksong 
should be like the dress of a beautiful 
woman. To relegate the harmonic 
scheme to the tonic-dominant variety 
would be like contending that women 


should always dress in tweeds and flan- 
nel shirts. But beware of unjust har- 
monies! When everyone stares at the 
dress and no one sces the woman, the 
dress has failed of its mission. 

Mr, Brockway played his “impertinent 
accompaniments” (to quote a Kentucky 
student of them) with fine skill. Miss 
Wyman gave a touch of realism to her 
performance by playing one of the melo- 
dies on the modest “du.cimore,” the in- 
strument which she says is the only one 
in general use in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. 


Joseph Malkin’s Recital 


Joseph Malkin, ’cello virtuoso, was the 
solist at the seventeenth symphony con- 
cert. He gave a smooth, finished per- 
formance of the Lalo Concerto, which 
was introduced to Boston by an artist 
who, strangely enough, was a feature of 
this week’s bill at one of the local vaude- 
ville houses. Mr. Malkin was as pleas- 
ing in sustained passages as in the 
movements requiring elaborate tech- 
nique. His performance delighted a large 
audience. There was deeper enjoyment, 
however, of the gorgeous Goldmark 
Overture and of the youthful Second 
Symphony of Beethoven. Both composi- 
tions were superby executed by Dr. Muck 
and his gallant forces. 

A recital of chamber music at Steinert 
Hall served to introduce a new string 
quartet, the members of which are J. 
Barbara Werner, Robert Gundersen, Al- 
fred Gietzen, and Alma La Palme. Claire 
Forbes-DeMailly and Hans Ebell, pian- 
ists, assisted. The program consisted 
of the E. Flat Minor Quartet of Tschai- 
kowsky, Op. 30, Sonata for piano and 
‘cello, Rachmaninoff, Op. 10, and Quin- 
tet for piano and strings, Arensky, Op. 
51. 
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“Judas Maccabeus” with Evan Wil- 
liams and Philharmonic Society, 
Utica, N. Y., February 27, 1918, 


“St. Paul’ with Oratorio Society of 
Waterbury, Conn., Mch. 1, 1918. 


March 20, 1918 


American Women’s Club 


45 West 11th Street 
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ELIZABETH JONES IN RECITAL 





Contralto, Pupil of Klamroth, Disclose: 
Her Gifts 


Elizabeth Jones, a contralto with 
remarkably fine voice, sang on Thursday 
afternoon of last week at the studio o 
her teacher, Wilfried Klamroth. In .; 
program covering a wide variety 0! 
styles and comprising old Italian an 


French airs, songs by Schumann 
Brahms and Grieg and the “Adieu 
Foréts” from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeann: 


d’Are,” Miss Jones revealed herself a: 
artist from whom large achievement 
may confidently be expected. Apar' 
from the opulence and _ provocativ: 
beauty of her voice and the quality o! 
her schooling, it was possible to admir 
the poise, the abundant understanding 
and the maturity and assurance of styl 
manifested in her various performances 
Her informing temperament and, sens 
of dramatic emotion made her singin; 
of the Tschaikowsky aria singular y per 
suasive and moving. Cee e. 





Artists in Two-Piano Recital Delight 
Mamaroneck Audience 


George Roberts and Isabella Star: 
gave a two-piano recital at Mrs. Merrill’s 
School for Girls at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
on March 6. They played Mozart’s | 
Major Sonata, the Romance and Waltz 
from the Arensky Suite and Kowalski’: 
Octave March. Their performances wer 
marked by excellent ensemble, a sympa 
thetic understanding of the music i) 
hand and technical ability. The audi 
ence applauded them to the echo. 





Povla Frijsh Sings at Lake Erie College 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, March 6.—Mme 
Povla Frijsh, the Danish soprano, ap 
peared at Lake Erie College for a re 
cital on March 4. An extremely en 
thusiastic audience enjoyed the unusua| 
personality of the artist and the pure, 
strong tone qualities of her voice. He: 
singing of “Le Steppe” by Gretschani- 
noff and “Hopak” by Moussorgsky were 
full of power and gave her dramatic in- 
stincts free play, while the more deli- 


cate numbers like Chabrier’s “Les 
Cigales”’ and Debussy’s ‘“Mandoline’’ 
were exquisitely done. L. E. C. 
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SARA FISCHER HEARD 
IN MANY PROGRAMS 
OF PRESENT SEASON 

















Sara Fischer, American Violinist 


Sara Fischer, a pupil of Christiaan 
Kriens, has been appearing with success 
in many concerts of this season, one of 
her most recent appearances being in 
recital at the Union Hill High School 
Auditorium at Union Hill, N. J., March 
8, where she was accorded high favor for 
her artistic interpretations of a_ well 
chosen and difficult program, which in- 
cluded Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D 
Major, Elegie and Meditation (“Thais”) 
of Massenet, “Venetian Popular Song” 
of Kreisler, Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen”’ 
and an interesting group of compositions 
by Christiaan Kriens. 





MISS JORDAN IN INDIANAPOLIS 





Contralto Scores in Appearance with 
Mannerchor Society 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7.—At the 
Mannerchor concert given on Friday 
night, March 1, for members, Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto, of New York, won much 
applause and admiration for her artistic 
singing and persona] charm. Her part 
of the program was delightfully chosen 
and included a group of Brahms, French 
songs by Fourdrain, several English 
songs that demanded repetition and an 
aria from “Don Carlos.” 

The numbers for mixed and male 
chorus were directed by Rudolf Heyne. 
Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger shared the 
applause for her good work at the piano. 

The first of a series of musicales for 
French relief, in charge of Mrs. Clarence 
Coffin, was held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Severin on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 23, attracting a large audience. 
The program was given by Irma Wocher- 
Wooler, Halleen-Dawsom Morrell, Clar- 
ence Morris and Mrs. Coffin. P. 8. 





Mrs. Dreyfus Scores in: Songs of the 
Allies in San Bernardino, Cal. 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, the well- 
knowh contralto of Los Angeles, ap- 
peared on Tuesday evening, Feb. 24, at 
the National Orange Show at° San 
Bernardino, Cal. Mrs. Dreyfus scored 
in songs of all the Allied countries, sing- 


THE VIOLINIST’S LEXICON 
By CEORCE LEHMANN 

‘ontains hundreds of valuable lessons and 

the analyses of Kreutzer, Rode and Fiorillo by a 

teacher of international fame. “A monumental 

work’’—See Musical Courier’s full-page review, 

January 17th, also March and April issues of 

other leading musical journals. Price $3.00, post- 

ige extra. 

THE BARTELS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
41 Union Sq., New York 
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ing our United States folk-songs, the 
Indian “Sunrise Song,” a7vrangea by 
Carlos-Troyer, the negro “Deep River,” 
arranged by H. T. Burleigh, and a 
Spanish Serenade, arranged by Ger- 
trude Ross. American art-songs by 
Arthur Hartmann, James H. Rogers and 
A. Walter Kramer were given, France 
was represented by an aria from Bem- 
berg’s “Jeanne d’Arc,”’ England by 
Irish, Scotch and English folk-songs, 
Italy by the “Un bel di” aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” Japan by Gertrude 
Ross’s “Samurai Song,” Belgium by 
Pierce’s “Little Town,” England by Cecil 
Forsyth’s “Oh, Red Is the English 
Rose.” Her inspiring singing of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” closed 
the program. 





LIMA APPLAUDS MR. HESSER 





Local Clubs Interested in the New 
Musical Alliance 


LIMA, OHIO, March 9.—The Women’s 
Music Club gave a two-part program on 
March 8, introducing an Ohio singer, 
Ernest Hesser, who shared’ honors with 
Walter Damrosch on the Conductor’s 
stand at the May Festival of the Bowl- 
ing Green Conservatory last May. Mr. 
Hesser’s groups consisted of songs en- 
tirely by American composers, including 
Burleigh, McConn and Victor Herbert. 
Part II presented a local quartet, con- 
sisting of Bertha Falk, soprano; Mrs. 
R. O. Woods, contralto; Roland Mikesell, 
tenor, and Fred Calvert, bass, in the 
Liza Lehmann “Persian Garden.” Ruth 
McConn was accompanist for Mr. Hesser 
and Edna Peat Calvert for the cycle. 
Mr. Hesser did excellent work and won 
applause. Mrs. M. M. Keltner, president 
of the club, is arranging for several con- 
certs for the next few weeks to compen- 
sate members for cancellation or post- 
ponement of dates because of the fuel 
troubles. 

The Delphians, one of the oldest of the 
Lima literary and research organizations 
of women’s clubs, at a meeting on the 
6th heard a lecture by Mrs. Holmes Mac- 
kenzie on “Some Recent Aspects of 
Opera” and the new musical trend, as 
indicated in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, from which she quoted lib- 
erally. 
club organizations, particularly the 
Women’s Music Club of nearly 1000 
members, Etude and others are arrang- 
ing to take a professional interest in the 
new Musical Alliance. H. E. _H. 


SIOUX CITY HEARS ANNA CASE 





Soprano Earns Ovation in Recital—Also 
Sings for School Children 


Sioux City, Iowa, March 6.—Anna 
Case, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, appeared in re- 
cital last evening at the Auditorium in 
the Sioux City Music Course. 

The Auditorium was filled and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was most 
spontaneous, culminating in the great- 
est ovation ever given to any artist here. 
The next morning Miss Case sang before 
the Sioux City High School assembly 
and received another ovation. Most of 
the program was in English at the con- 
cert in the Auditorium and her numbers 
before the High School were a repetition 
of her program the night before. Anton 
Hoff was accompanist. Fr. E. P. 





Cherniavskys Greeted in Calgary 


CALGARY, CAN., March 6.—The Cherni- 
avsky Trio has been appearing with 
great success in a number of cities in 
Western Canada, under management of 
the Western Canada Concert Bureau. Its 
recital in Calgary last Saturday night 
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was one of the greatest musical treats 
of the entire series promoted by the Cal- 
gary Musical Agency. Each artist re- 
ceived double and triple encores, and at 
the end of the program there was an 


“ovation when the trio was forced to re- 


spond to two or three extra numbers. 
The Cherniavskys are playing in six or 
eight other western points, under man- 
agement of the bureau. L. A. L. 





“PURITANI” IN BROOKLYN 





Lazaro and Barrientos Head Cast Which 
Delights Large Audience 


A large and highly enthusiastic audi- 
ence gathered at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Saturday evening, March 9, 
to hear Bellini’s opera, “I Puritani,” re- 
vived this season by the Metropolitan. 
It was an audience largely composed of 
Spaniards, who were delighted over the 
singing of the new Spanish tenor, La- 
zaro, in the part of Lord Arthur. Mme. 
Barrientos as Elvira won vociferous ap- 
plause for her extremely artful singing, 
Her voice did wonderful things in the 
showy bits of the score, which seemed 
written especially for her. 

Undoubtedly the finest singing of the 
evening was done by De Luca and Mar- 
dones as Sir Richard and Sir George re- 
spectively. The splendid duet by these 











WALTER PFEIFFER 


CONDUCTOR, Franz Schubert Bund Symphony 


Orchestra, (80 Musicians) 


‘“., . . He has a wonderful power of magnetism, which he 
is able to transfuse into his men. 


Address: Fuller Building, 10 South Eighteenth Street, 


.”’—Philadelphia Press. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








LYRIC SOPRANO 


RECITALS IN COSTUME 
FLORENCE Russian, French, Italian and old 
English Folk Songs 
268 West 84th Street, New York 


Phone: Schuyler 3820 


gentlemen evoked the warmest applause 
of the evening. Perini was a very beau- 
tiful Henrietta and did some fine sing- 
ing. Bada was Sir Bruno and Rossi, 
Lord Walton. The chorus acquitted it- 
self well, and Moranzoni once again in- 
spired by his leadership. A. 2. &. 


Grainger Plays at Colony Club 


Percy Grainger. pianist, who is now 
saxophone player in the Fifteenth U. S. 
Coast Artillery Band, was soloist in a 
number of his own compositions at a 
concert given by the band at the Colony 
Club, New York, on March 10. Rocco 
Resta conducted the band. 
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BLOCH’S SYMPHONY A TITANIC UTTERANCE 





Composer Directs Philharmonic 
in Early Masterpiece — 
Jacobinoff Soloist 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, March 8. 
Soloist, Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist. 
The Program: 

Symphony in C Sharp Minor, Ernest 

Bloch (conducted by the composer) ; Con- 

certo for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 77, 


Brahms; Rhapsody for Orchestra, “Es- 
pana,” Chabrier. 


One of the most encouraging signs of 
American musical appreciation can be 
found in the attitude displayed toward 
the work of Ernest Bloch. That com- 
poser, whose career abroad was one long 
tale of neglect, philistinism and tribula- 
tion, has been acclaimed here on succes- 
sive occasions for what he really is—one 
of the few great spiritual voices crying 
in the modern musical wilderness. To 
this extensive sympathy the prevailing 
somberness and stark, forbidding char- 
acter of his compositions have been no 
insuperable barrier. Last week his 
youthful Symphony in C Sharp Minor 
gained an ovation at the hands of a very 
large Philharmonic audience and the 
composer, who conducted, was over- 
whelmed with applause and compelled 
again and again to return to the plat- 


form after the fourth movement. And 
yet, when the second and third parts 
were performed for the first time any- 
where at Basel in 1903, the critics thun- 
dered in the index about the “lack of mel- 
ody, want of ideas,” “ridiculous in- 
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ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society 
*‘Judas Maccabeus’’; Peterborough Choral 
Society, ‘‘Messiah,’’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 E, 150th St., N.Y. City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and _ Recitals 
during the entire season. 
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Mezzo Soprano 
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Formerly Metropolitan and Boston Opera Companies 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS and RECITALS 
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strumentation,” “awful dissonances” and 
“cacophonies such as never had been 
heard before,” some even concluding that 
“the composer ought to be put in jail.” 
The result of these critical capers was to 
bludgeon the symphony’s further chances 
for years. Not till 1910, at Geneva, did 
it obtain a hearing in its entirety and 
a solitary repetition came five years 
later. So that last week’s performance 
was only its third. 

The symphony is an astounding cre- 
ation—a marvelous one, in fact, in view 
of the age—twenty-one—at which it was 
written. At a similar age Richard 
Strauss had done nothing remotely com- 
parable to it. It has its faults, as Mr. 
Bloch himself admits, “the qualities 
and defects of youth”—notably the ten- 
dency to discursiveness. He was “neither 
completely himself nor completely alone 
in it,” having just finished his prepara- 
tory musical studies. Nevertheless, Ro- 
main Rolland could with reason speak of 
it as “one of the most important works 
of the modern school” and wonder in 
what other “a richer, a more vigorous, 
more passionate temperament makes it- 
self felt.” To the writer of this notice 
there is a more spontaneous creative dis- 
position and a more ruthless emotional 
necessity in the first movement alone 
than in all the symphonies of Gustav 
Mahler and Anton Bruckner ever played 
here. The magnificence of the work lies 
more in the consuming potency of its 
moods and the passionate force of con- 
viction which guides the composer to an 
unerring truth of expression than in 
any originality or distinction of the 
ideas themselves. Yet the mastery of 
architectural principle is no less astound- 
ing than the surety of control which 
holds an eruptive passion within legit- 
imate bounds. 

The symphony is music with a program 
of subjective content. It mirrors the 
visions, aspirations, heartburnings of the 
composer’s youth. The first movement 
paints doubts, hopes, combativeness; the 
second happiness, faith; the third bitter- 
ness, sardonic humor; the last will 
power, redemptive happiness. Of the 
lot the first is the best in substance and 
communication. It grows to a torren- 


tial climax of fire-eyed fury that is’ 


among the most unnerving things in 
modern music. There are suggestions— 
all youth has its models—of Strauss and 
Tschaikowsky here. There is _ pure 
Strauss—the Strauss of “Feuersnot”— 
in the next one, which has a kind of 
Germanic sentimentality about it. Of 
the mordant, ironic scherzo Liszt might 
have been proud. It wears the same 
Mephistophelian leer he knew better than 
any other composer how to-assume. The 
first part of the finale is a fugue of large 
dimensien and psychologic import. And, 
contrary to the impression derived from 
his later works, Bloch does know how to 
exult. The close, in a luminous trans- 
figuration of the melody of the second 
movement, proves this point conclusively. 
It furnishes a capstone to a composition 
that has, as Rolland says, “a life of its 
own . . . that does not come from 
the brain before it was felt.” 


Much more ought to be said of the 
workmanship, the handling, the gorgeous 
and mature instrumentation. Restric- 
tions of space forbid. But the presenta- 
tion of the work was one of the great 
symphonic happenings of the year. Mr. 
Bloch conducted with magnificent au- 
thority and force and the orchestra re- 
sponded in its best style. 

The afternoon’s soloist, Sascha Jacobi- 
noff, played the Brahms Concerto more 
beautifully thar it has been done here 
in a surprisingly long time. Mr. 
Jacobinoff is one of the finest violinists 
on the concert stage to-day, and he knows 
the Brahms Concerto, plays it in the 
correct style, with dignity, repose and 
understanding. The second movement, 
in especial, he gave in a vein of exquisite 
and lofty poetry and through the me- 
dium of a lovely tone, while for the 
finale he commands the necessary rhyth- 
mic feeling. 


Saturday Night’s Concert 


The last of the Philharmonic’s Satur- 
day evening concerts took place last 
week. There was no soloist, but a large 
audience took unlimited pleasure in a 
program devoted to those favorites of the 
iate Joseph Pulitzer which the orchestra 
is enjoined to honor—Beethoven, Wagner 
and Liszt. They were represented re- 
spectively by the Eighth Symphony, the 
third “Leonore” Overture, the introduc- 
tion to the third act of “Meistersinger,” 
the “Tristan” prelude and “Liebestod,” 
the first Hungarian Rhapsody (which is 
also the third and the fourteenth), and 
“Les Préludes.” There has been little 
of the symphony in New York this win- 
ter and its reappearance gave much joy, 
particularly in view of Mr. Stransky’s 
winsome, gracefu! and effervescent read- 
ing of it. But the loudest applause fol- 
lowed a pealing performance of the 
“Tristan” music and the brilliant ren- 
derings of the Liszt symphonic poem and 
rhapsody—which last Mr. Stransky vi- 
talized with a rubato that only a master 
pianist could have matched, but that is 
indispensable to the true spirit of rhap- 
sodic abandon. 





KINGSTON’S BITTER TASK 





Bravely Sings “Rhadames” After Hear- 
ing of Son’s Wound 


Just as Morgan Kingston was about 
to start for the Metropolitan Opera 
House to sing Rhadames at the matinée 
performance of Verdi’s “ida” on 
March 9 he received word that his eigh- 
teen-year-old son, John, who ts an artil- 
leryman with the British forces, had 
been severely wounded. 

Notwithstanding the nervous shock re- 
sulting from the news, the tenor went 
through the opera, giving a very spir- 
ited performance of the part of the 
Egyptian captain, 

The young man was a member of a 
gun squad on the Western front, seven 
of whom were killed and four wounded. 
He is now at Leicester, England, in a 
serious condition. Besides this son, Mr. 
Kingston has another boy serving in the 
British army. 
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ABORN CLASSES for OPERATIC TRAINING 


Invitation Performances in the ‘*‘Aborn Miniature’ 
The Aborn training, which has graduated singers now in the Metropolitan and other opera-houses 
of the first rank, means a thorough study and repeated practice in every branch of operatic work. 
The new building with its elaborate equipment provides facilities for trial performances. 
Faculty of Highest Proven Ability. : 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Street, New York 


Send for the Aborn Booklet 
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| CLAUDIA MUZIO 
| HEARS HERSELF AS 
| OTHERS HEAR HER 











Claudia Muzio Listening to Her Re- 
corded Voice 


The accompanying photograph of 
Claudia Muzio, taken at the Pathé 
Phonograph Company’s shop in Phila- 
delphia, upon the occasion of the charm- 
ing prima donna’s recent appearance at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Musicales in that 
city, shows the prima donna listening to 
her own records. Miss Muzio is fast 
adding to her triumphs as a concert as 
well as an operatic artist, and scored a 
great success in her recent appearance 
in joint recital with Mischa Elman at 
Baltimore. On Thursday evening, March 
14, Miss Muzio made her first appear- 
ance in this country as Fiora in 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” Her only pre- 
vious appearance in this réle was at La 
Scala in Milan. 





MME. GLUCK IN BROOKLYN | 





Large Audience Welcomes Recital by 
Soprano and Salvatore de Stefano 


Through the agency of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences a well- 
filled house of the Academy of Music was 
enabled on Tuesday evening, March 5, to 
enjoy a recital by Mme. Alma Gluck, 
assisted by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist. 

Mme. Gluck gave a well arranged pro- 
gram with artistry and charm. Although 
in her first numbers, “Star Vicino,” by 
Salvator Rosa; the Mozart “Zeffiretti 


Lusinghieri”; “Rose Softly Blooming,”. 


by Spohr, and “Mermaid’s Song,” by 
Haydn, her voice was seemingly a little 
tired, its exquisite luster returned com- 
pletely in the Debussy numbers and she 
was recalled innumerable times and gave 
several encores. Eleanor Scheib accom- 
panied Mme. Gluck sympathetically. 

Sig. Stefano’s playing was admirable. 
His program included Bach’s “Bourrée,” 
the Longo “Nocturne”; “The Fountain,” 
Zabel, in which his pianissimo was ex- 
quisite, and numbers by Bach, Sgambati, 
Dizi and Grandjany. A. T. S. 





Berkeley Musical Association An Active 
Organization 


BERKELEY, CAL., March 1.—The Berke- 
ley Musical Association, now in its eighth 
season, is an exceedingly active organi- 
zation, It aims to promote the cause of 
good music in Berkeley, by making it 
possible, at a minimum cost, to hear 
the best concerts by artists of interna- 
tional reputation, both vocalists and in- 








NOW BOOKING—-—— 


| Mme. ESTELLE RODGERS 


American Contralto 





Oratorio—Recttal—Concert 


Direction 
Mrs. Herman Lewis 
Aeolian Hall, New York 








strumentalists, who may visit California 
from year to year. There are two.classes 
of membership, associate and student. 
The associate membership is five dollars 
a year, the student membership two dol- 
lars. An associate member is entitled to 
two tickets to each concert, the student 
member to one. The age limit of the 
student member is twenty-five years. 
The association so far has given five 
concerts a year and pledges itself to give 
not less than four. Among the promi- 
nent artists who have been heard in 
Berkeley under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation are Emilio de Gogorza, Josef Hof- 
mann, Pasquale Amato, Harold Bauer, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Frances Alda, Maud 
Powell and many others. 


SEATTLE HAS FORTNIGHT 
OF EXCELLENT MUSIC 


Maud Powell Plays with Philharmonic— 
Local Choruses and Singers 
Heard in Concerts 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—The ap- 
pearance of Maud Powell with the 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Theater on the evening of 
March 28 was a conspicuous success in 
every way. Miss Powell had not been 
heard here for five years, and she was 
welcomed by a crowded house, which ap- 
preciated to the last note her exquisite 
art. The principal number, in which she 
was supported by the orchestra, was the 
Saint-Saéns Third Concerto, a number in 
which both factors scored a triumph. 
Miss Powell later delighted her audience 
with a group of transcriptions of little 
songs. The Philharmonic again demon- 
strated its ensemble work under the 
leadership of Mr. Spargur. “Finlandia,” 
a new number for Seattle, was well re- 
ceived. 

The Musical Art Society gave on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 26, a well arranged 
program of patriotic songs and recita- 
tions for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The numbers were contributed by mem- 
bers. 

Myrna Jack and Fritz Scavenius were 
heard to advantage in their second con- 
cert at the Swedish Baptist Church on 
Wednesday evening. 

On Friday evening the Amphion So- 
ciety of male singers, Claude Madden, 
conductor, furnished a concert for the 
sailors stationed at the Bremerton Navy 
Yard. Mrs. Lida Schirmer, soprano, 
and Robert R. Edgar, tenor, were the 
soloists of the program. The society, 
as guests of the Government, were es- 
corted and assisted by the Navy Yard 
Band. 

Mrs. Louise Beck appeared before the 
Coterie Club recently in a talk on “Rus- 
sian Music.” A program of the works 
of Russian composers followed. 

Brabazon Lowther, baritone, gave a 
concert in Everett the first part of the 
week for the local Red Cross chapter. 

Judson Mather, whose organ recitals 
this winter have beer immensely popu- 
lar, gave on Sunday afternoon, March 3, 
the first of a series of four historic re- 
citals. English composers were honored 
on the program of the initial concert. 
Mrs. Dai Ross Steel, contralto, was the 
soloist of the afternoon. 

The first steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a Liberty Chorus in Seattle have 
been taken. On Thursday, Feb. 28, a 
luncheon was held under the patronage 
of the Chamber of Commerce, in which 
preliminary plans were discussed. A 
representative body of men and women 
interested in community singing will con- 
stitute a committee of the whole to per- 
fect the organization. The indications 
are that the Liberty Chorus will be start- 
ed within a few weeks, and that by the 
beginning of summer the various singing 
bodies of the city will join for com- 
munity work. 

A. M. G. 








Compositions of Herman Sandby to Be 
Feature of Musical Program at 
the Strand 


Herman Sandby, the Danish ’cellist. 
who will give a recital at Aolian Hall 
on March 19, on which occasion he will 
play several of his own compositions, 
has a number of excellent musical com- 
positions to his credit, some of which 
Oscar Spirescu, conductor of the Strand 
Symphony Orchestra, has selected for 
presentation during the week of 
March 17. 


Omission of Letter “n” Changes Mean- 
ing of Sentence Regarding Harold Bauer 


In the issue of MuSICAL AMERICA for 
March 2 a most obvious typographical 
error made it appear that Harold Bauer 
has “never” been a favorite of Detroit 
concert-goers, instead of “ever,” as the 
correspondent had written. 
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RED TRIANGLE FORCES HEARD 





New Y. M. C. A. Orchestra Gives Initial 
Concert in Brooklyn 


An interesting entertainment was 
given on the evening of March 6 by Carl 
J. Simonis, conductor of the Red Tri- 
angle Symphony Orchestra of New York 
City, when the first public concert by 
the orchestra took place at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. building in Brooklyn. Pro- 
fessor Simonis conceived the idea of unit- 
ing the talent of the several Y. M. C. A. 
branches in New York and forming a 
large symphony orchestra for presenting 
free concerts to the people. The first 
concert showed evidences of excellent 
training and unbounded enthusiasm. 

The program included Sousa’s stirring 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” Eilenberg’s 
“Mill in the Forest,” Rossini’s Overture, 
“William Tell,” Kretschmar’s “Corona- 
tion March” from “The Folkunger,” 
selections from “Lohengrin,” Wagner, 
and Strauss’s “Southern Roses” Waltz. 
A cornet solo, “The Rosary,” was given 
by Fred F. Kempel, and Lorna Lea and 
Minnie Love gave numbers. A. T. &. 


Russian Singers to Be Guests at Concert 
of Samoiloff Pupils 


Adama Didur, basso of the Metropoli- 
tan; George Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 
tone of the Chicago Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Helene C. Romanoff, late 
leading soprano of the opera at Petro- 
grad, and Elvira Amazar, the Russian 
soprano, have been invited as guests of 
honor for the recital to be given on 
March 23 at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall by the pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff. 
They will be heard in solos, duos, trios 
and quartets and many will sing in Rus- 
sian, in honor of the guests.. 


MISS STREULI WINS PRAISE 





Violinist Aided by Max Pirani in Recital 
Before Stamford Woman’s Club 


STAMFORD, CONN., March 7.—A _ de- 
lightful violin recital was given by Sofi 
Streuli at the Casino yesterday after- 
noon before the Woman’s Club, assisted 
by Max Pirani, pianist. 

Miss Streuli has made great advances 
in her art and played with beautiful tone 
and excelient technique such things as 
the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto, Bee- 
thoven’s F Major Romance, a Brahms- 
Joachim “Hungarian Dance” and com- 
positions by Hubay, Wieniawski, Wein- 
gartner and Couperin-Kreisler. Two 
American compositions were the “Chant 
Négre” and Elegy in G Minor, both by 
A. Walter Kramer. With Mr. Pirani 
Miss Streuli opened the recital in Grieg’s 
F Major Sonata. Mr. Pirani discharged 
ae in the program with high 
credit. 


Ethel Cave Cole Acts as Accompanist 
in Five Concerts During Week 


Ethel Cave Cole, accompanist, has 
just finished an unusually busy group of 
concerts, acting as accompanist at the 
following five concerts in six days: Joint 
recital of Myron Whitney, baritone, and 
Alix Young Maruchiess, violinist, Feb. 
28; Marcia Van Dresser, soprano, March 
1; Camille Seygord, soprano, March 3, 
in New York City; Loraine Wyman, 
costume recital March 4 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and joint recital of May 
Mukle, ’cellist, and Alys Michot, soprano, 
March 5 in New York City. Mrs. Cole’s 
versatility and dependability were put 
to an extreme test recently when she 
played seven concerts in six days, all 
different artists. 
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“Butterfly”? a Prime Favorite 
With Philadelphia Opera=Goers 





House Sold Out Several Days Before Performance of Puccini Work 
by Gatti’s Company—Farrar and Althouse, in Principal Réles, 
Win Esteem—Moranzoni Conducts Finely—Casals Offers Novelty 
by George Dorley at Stokowski Concerts—Spanish ’Cellist Ex- 


cites Marked Admiration 
By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, March 11.—Puc- 

cini’s Japanese opera, given at the 
Metropolitan last Tuesday’ evening, 
awakened intense interest. Mr. Gatti’s 
delegated staff here was as amazed as it 
was delighted. “Billy” Guard freely sub- 
scribed to the philosophy of “you never 
can tell.” Remembering the unfavorable 
comment on Geraldine Farrar’s Margue- 
rite earlier in the season, he had for- 
gotten to count on “Madama Butterfly’s” 
unextinguishable popularity. The appeal 
of this work is, indeed, as strong as that 
of “Il Trovatore” in the palmy heyday 
of its favor. The Metropolitan was sold 
out some days before the date of per- 
formance. 

Happily the enthusiastic patrons were 
rewarded by an excellent performance. 
Some of the fogs in Mme. Farrar’s re- 
cent voice were blown away. She sang, 
never brilliantly, yet adequately. Her 
dramatic contributions were vivid and 
effective. Movie technique was often dis- 
cernible in her pantomime and posturing, 
but film acting is in high favor just now. 
The public quickly grasps its “points” 
and comprehends its methods of expres- 
sion. 

The almost exclusively American sup- 
porting cast proved admirably fitted to 
the demands of the occasion. Paul Alt- 
house’s Pinkerton, revealed for the first 
time here on Tuesday, exhibited keen ele- 
ments of verisimilitude. He looks the 
part and enacts it with a convincing 
straightforwardness that atones for oc- 
casional moments, especially toward the 
close, when the emotional exactions 
weigh upon his a trifle heavily. Thomas 
Chalmers’ Sharpless was truly Ameri- 
can in conception. It was made familiar 
during the Boston company’s visits. 
These two leading male roles were both 
capitally sung. 





MUSIC TEACHERS 


EARN MORE 
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HELP YOURSELF 
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Excursions in Musical History 
By Helen A. and Clarence Dickinson 
Illustrated. Cloth S8vo. $1.50 net 

Excursion Excursion 

I.—Music at the Court of VIII.—Transcriptions 
Louis XV IX.—Epochs in the Devel- 
opment of Sacred Choral 


usic 
X.—Spiritual Folk-Songs 
I1I.—Musie at the Court of 
XI.—Music and Some Great 
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in Shakespeare’s Plays a c 
IV.—The Organ aed and the Refor 


V.—Fifteen Famous Bachs XIII.—Tonality 


VI.—The Sonata XIV.—Music in America 
VII.—Program Music Appendices : 


New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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RECITAL 
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II1.—Music at the Court of 
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Albert Reiss, who had not been seen 
here for a long time, was the same pic- 
turesque, ominous Goro as of yore, and 
Pietro Audisio was a picturesque Yama- 
dori. Rich-voiced Ruysdael was the 
Bonze, and Minnie Egener the comeliest 
of Kate Pinkertons. Rita Fornia was 
Suzuki. 

From the viewpoint of high artistry, 
however, Roberto Moranzoni was the per- 
vading factor of the performance. His 
acute interpretative faculties work won- 
ders for Puccini in this opera. They 
compensate at least in part for the com- 
poser’s laxity in inspiration and his very 
obvious warming over of the melodic 
strands of “Tosca” and “Bohéme”; and 
constantly emphasize the wealth of clever 
orchestration lavished upon somewhat 
stale musical concepts. 


Casals as Stokowski’s Soloist 


The art of Pablo Casals is so extreme- 
ly authoritative as to be almost unsen- 
sational. The superb Catalan ’cellist 
was soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. The plangent beauty of 
his tones fairly lured his audiences into 
the same dreamy realm which the virtu- 
oso himself seems to invade when he 
plays. His performance was at first 
greeted with a rather conventional cor- 
diality. Then appreciation of the mir- 
acles wrought appeared to dawn upon 
the auditors, Rounds of applause echoed 
through the academy. The _ cellist 
bowed in his characteristically ‘“de- 
tached” manner. The spirit of his art 
is indeed marvellously coalesced with re- 
sources of his eloquent ’cello. 

Senor Casals offered a novelty in the 
“Concerto Passione” of George Dorlay, 
a talented young French composer now 
living in London. As is so often the case 
with modern musical vehicles for a solo 
instrument, the score gives generous con- 
sideration to the orchestra. The ’cello 
passages, although often bristling with 
difficulties are not pyrotechnically 
showy. They are rather like poetic 
verses of a lyric to which the broader 
instrumental background furnishes the 
chorus. The melodic inspiration through- 
out the entire work is extremely fluent. 
The scoring is modern, but never eccen- 
tric. The word “passione,” however, 
seems something of a misnomer. There 
is less deep passion in the concerto than 
a stimulating spirit and vitality. 

Philip H. Goepp in the program’s ana- 
lytical notes for the programme de- 
scribed the general atmosphere of the 
composition as that of a scherzo. The 
movements are all run together. Casals’ 
profoundest art was majestically evi- 
denced in the very slow andante where 
the melodic heart of the structure is re- 
vealed, glowing and tender. 

Leopold Stokowski submitted two 
purely orchestral numbers. The Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Scheherazade” Suite began 
the concert. The necromancy of the 
piece, its magical, romantic charm was 
expressed with compelling beauty, par- 
ticularly in the movement “The Tale of 
the Young Kalendar” in which both the 
musical ideas and their polyphonic 
adornment exhibit the Russian’s inspira- 
tion at its height. 

_Evidencing once more the recovery of 
Richard Wagner, the _ anti-Prussian, 
toward his rightful programme office, 
the conductor closed his bill with the 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture, played 
with stirring, tempestuous beauty. Next 
week “Rienzi’s” instrumental portal will 
be reared at the orchestra’s concerts. 

The “Meistersinger,” and “Tristan” 
preludes and “Tannhauser” Overture 
have already been given by Mr. Stokow- 
ski this year, despite the cancelling of the 
announced all-Wagner concert. Thus it 
would appear that the real musical bogey 
these days is the “Ring.” Perhaps the 
dominance of the Rhine in that cycle is 


the gravity of the offense. But that 
river has been glorified by a great Gallic 
poet as a French stream. Moreover the 
Franks, who should be there again, once 
dwelt on its banks. Would not history, 
as well as art, therefore endorse the in- 
clusion of a few numbers from the 
proscribed tetralogy before the season 
closes? 


Max Jacobs and His Men Win Honors 
at Helen Moller’s Matinée 


At the matinée given at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, New York, on Mon- 
day afternoon, Feb. 25, by Helen Moller 
and her pupils, Max Jacobs led the Or- 
chestral Society of New York in Gluck’s 
Overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis,” Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony, Chopin’s 
Funeral March, Sibélius’s “Finlandia,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” and 
shorter compositions by Sibelius, Israel 


Joseph, Jarnefelt and the Tschaikowsk 
Overture, “1812.” Mr, Jacobs conduct 
with authority and much spirit and ot} 
tained excellent effects, accompanying t} 
dancers finely. His share in the succe 
of the afternoon was considerable. 





Edna De Lima Gives Program for Me 
at Camp Merritt 


Edna De Lima, soprano, has been gi\ 
ing a number of recitals for the men ; 
the army and navy camps adjacent t 
New York, her more recent appearanc: 
being at Camp Merritt, the embarkatio: 
camp at Tenafly, N. J. Miss De Lim: 
has promised to give a second recita 
for the men at this camp. 





The Salzédo Harp Ensemble will agai: 
be heard at ASolian Hall on the evenin; 
of Friday, March 22. Greta Torpadi 
soprano, will be the assisting artist. 


To Musicians: 


Render patriotic service to your 
country by registering “for 
service’? during the drive of the 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN— 
the month of April. 


Singers, instrumentalists, quartets, 
choral societies—you can all help 
your country by doing your bit. 


Dont delay. Act at once and 
write, stating the amount of time 
you can give, Whether you can re- 
spond -at short notice, etc., to 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE, 


Publicity Department, 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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LONDON WELCOMES NEW CONDUCTOR 
IN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Adrian Boult Makes Good Impression in His Initial Concert 
New Woodman Rhapsody Heard-——Symphonic Study by 
Florent Schmitt Presented by Sir Henry Wood—Herbert 
Fryer Returns to London After Tour in Holland | 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., Feb. 11, 1918. 


THE opening concert of last week on 

Feb. 4 was one of more than usual 
importance and interest, for it was a fine 
orchestral one in Queen’s Hall, introduc- 
ng to us Adrian C. Boult, a new English 
conductor, but one who has held a high 
place in the musical world for some time. 
The program, being largely of British 
works, brought before us a “Rhapsody” 
yy B. T. Woodman. Mr. Boult owes his 
training to Dr. H. P. Allen of New Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and later, to Nikisch in 
Leipsic. Although he is now energeti- 
cally engaged in war work, he still gives 
every spare moment to music. His pro- 
gram included the Bach Brandenburg 
Concerto, the Beethoven Concerto in C 
Minor, a Romance for viola by Benjamin 
Dale (now in Ruhleben), a delightful 
fragment by Gustav von Holst, “A Coun- 
try Song,” and the Woodman’s “Rhap- 


sody,” a modern, intellectual and pleasing 
work. 

On Monday, Feb. 4, Lily West gave a 
very interesting recital in Wigmore Hall 
and, as before, proved herself to be a 
pianist of ability. She played pieces by 
Schubert, Mozart’s Fantasy in C Minor, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C and César 
Franck’s “Prelude, Chorale and Fugue,” 
all suecessfully. 

On Tuesday Isador Epstein gave his 
second pupils’ concert, who proved the 
value of his training, playing with taste 
and brilliancy an interesting program, 
all drawn from British works, a scheme 
which is heartily approved and welcomed. 
Maurice Elwin sang some songs by Mr. 
Epstein charmingly. 

On the same afternoon, in Wigmore 
Hall, Annabel McDonald gave her first 
vocal recital and showed herself to be 
an artist with ideas and the possessor of 
a fine contraJto voice, excellently trained. 
A novel and unhackneyed program, rang- 
ing from Hebridean folk songs and old 
Breton airs to M. V. White, Stanford and 
Ernest Walker, proved her powers. She 
was ably assisted by Felix Salmond and 
Harold Samuel. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 6, Gertrude Pep- 
percorn gave one of her welcome piano 
recitals and thoroughly proved her right 
to her place in the front ranks of play- 
ers of the day. 
McEwen’s five delightful little pieces, 
“Vignettes sur la Cote d’Argent.” 

Fraser Gange, the baritone, gave a 
pleasing recital in Wigmore Hall on Fri- 
day, Feb. 8. It was good to hear again 
Arthur Somerville’s song cycle written 
on Tennyson’s “Maud,” for it is a cycle 
that made our national music richer, and 
the singer gave all thirteen songs of the 
cycle, including “Maud Has a Garden.” 
Another cycle was “Songs of Travel” by 
Vaughan Williams. Mr. Gange also sang 


Her program included. 


“The Toy Band” by Harold Samuel, a 
stirring ditty of the retreat of 1914, 
which found such favor that it had to 
be repeated. 

Last evening, Feb. 10, the program for 


the thirty-ninth free Sunday smoking 
concerts for sailors and _ soldiers in 
ALolian Hall included some charming 





Jessie Munro, Young Scotch Pianist, 
Pupil of Godowsky, Who Is Winning 
Honors in London 


singing by “The Khaki Four.” Other 
artists were Margaret Holloway, Robert 
Evans, Frank Hudson, Frank Armstrong 
and the “Ladies’ Orchestra,” conducted 
by Miss Holloway. 

Max Darewski and Doris Joel (of 
South African fame, if we mistake not), 
are now collaborating in a new musical 
play which, it is expected, will be pre- 
sented in the late spring. The former is 
responsible for the very delightful inci- 
dental music to Marie Loéhr’s successful 
play, “Love in a Cottage.” 


Schmitt Work 


Huge audiences filled the concert halls 
on Saturday last. At the Queen’s Hall 
the Symphony Orchestra, under Sir 
Henry Wood’s leadership, gave a mag- 
nificent concert, with Albert Sammons 
and Myra Hess as soloists. An added 
interest was the first performance of a 
“Symphonic Study” by Florent Schmitt, 
a native of Lorraine and one of the most 
interesting and original of modern 
French composers. It is a sonorous and 
elaborate work inspired by Edgar Allen 
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Haunted Palace.” 
Variations” were 
Myra Hess, and 
Lalo’s Spanish 


Poe’s poem, “The 
Franck’s Symphonic 
excellently played by 
Albert Sammons gave 
Symphony. 

Daisy Kennedy gave a Bach recital in 
Wigmore Hall last Thursday, Feb. 7, and 
from that severe test this young violinist 
emerged with flying colors, playing with 
all her usual skill and spirit. The 
Adagio and Fugue in G Minor (unac- 
companied) were. delightful, as was her 
playing of the Coneerto in E Major and 
the last group, Gavotte in E, Andante in 
C and Prelude in E. 

Despite the fact that the Crystal Palace 
is temporarily the housing place of Ger- 
man prisoners and the Naval Brigade, 
Walter W. Hidgecock still keeps his 
orchestra together and its performances 
are greatly appreciated. 

Music lovers are welcoming the news 
that the Philharmonic String Quartet is 
to start operations again, and in March 
will open a series of concerts. All its 
members have been at the front for the 
past two years but are now stationed in 
London. Cedric Sharpe, the leader, was 
in command of one of the tanks in the 
big push at Ypres last spring; Arthur 


Beckwith and Raymond Jeremy have 
been “somewhere in France,’ and also 


Frederic Holding, who will take the place 
of Eugene Goossens, Jr., as second violin- 
ist. They are sure of a hearty welcome. 

Mme. Kirkby Lunn gave a vocal recital 
in AXolian Hall on Saturday, Feb. 9, in 
aid of the Nation’s Fund for Nurses, at 
which she gave a magnificent program, 


from sixteenth to seventeenth 
century ditties and a charming old Sussex 
folk song, “The Week Before Easter,” 
to a group by Albert Mallinson—the lat- 
ter accompanied by the composer and 
the former by Percy Pitt. These were 
followed by a group of French compo- 
sitions. 

At the Royal Albert Hall, the London 
Ballad concerts under the auspices of 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. gave the seventh 
concert of the fifth season. There was a 
fine list of artists, including Flora Wood- 
man, Herbert Cave, Ivor Foster, Paula 
St. Clair, Lucy Nuttall, Mary Law, 
Carrie Tubb and Harry Dearth. 

Jessie Munro, the young Scotch pianist, 
has made one of the sensations of the 
winter here by her remarkable playing, 
fine technical and interpretative powers. 

Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, 
who gives his first recital on Tuesday 
next, Feb. 12, after an all-too-long ab- 
sence from London, has just returned 
from a concert tour in Holland. He has 
organized and conducted over seventy 
concerts at the front in connection with 
the Lena Ashwell organization. Before 
the war he played in Vienna, Warsaw 
and other continental towns and has 
made two tours of America and Canada. 
As soon as the war is over he intends to 
journey West again. He was well-known 
as head teacher at the Damrosch Art 
Institute in New York and has now suc- 
ceeded Franklin Taylor at the Royal 
College of Music. 


ranging 


HELEN THIMM. 





RATAN DEVI TURNS FROM 
EXOTIC TO CLASSIC ART 


Interpreter of Hindoo Songs Gives Suc- 
cessful Recital, Featuring Occi- 
dental Composers 


Recital, 
Ac- 
The 


Ratan Devi, Mezzo-Soprano. 
/Eolian Hall, Evening, March 7. 
companist, Richard Epstein. 
Program: 

“On a Time,’ John 
Again,” John Dowland; “Affami del 
Pensier,”’ Handel; “O pia- 
garmi,” Scarlatti; “Se tu m’ami,” Pergo- 
lesi; “The Orphan Girl,” “The Isle,” 
Moussorgsky; “The Soldier’s Bride,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Like to the Sky Serene- 
ly Smiling,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Sonn- 
tag,” “An die Nachtigall,” “Feldeinsam- 
keit,’ “O Liebliche Wangen,” Brahms; 

_ a ; ! ce ke : ’ 

“Famine Song,” Irish; “Can Ye Sew 

Cushions?” Scottish; “The Trees They 

Do Grow High,” “My Johnny Was a 

Shoemaker,” “The Four Maries,” Eng- 

lish. 


Attey; “Come 


cessate di 


The graces of vocalism, as the west- 
ern world understands them, form no es- 
sential part of classic song singing 
among the Hindoos. A _ beautiful voice 
is not discountenanced, of course, but 
the performance of ragas and raginis 
has more the character of a religious 
rite than of artistic entertainment. 
Hence there was no disposition to in- 
quire closely into Ratan Devi’s specific 
vocal gifts at her past concerts here of 
East Indian music. She had the neces- 
sary equipment to carry out what she 
undertook and her assimilation of the 
spirit of this exotic art was so complete 
that the voice itself was hardly con- 
sidered. 

In attempting a program of European 
songs, however, she invited the applica- 
tion of European standards. It cannot 
be said that, according to these, her sing- 
ing was conspicuously successful. Her 
vocal means are exceedingly limited and, 
though in passages of a quiet, reposeful 
character, her mezzo-soprano voice is 
agreeable and even sympathetic, its lack 
of volume, of resonance and of range 
make it an ineffective instrument for 
purposes of this kind. Yet Ratan Devi 
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is not without experience in the con- 
ventional recital field. She is English- 
born and, before her cultivation of Asi- 
atic music, had been heard on the Euro- 
pean concert stage. Moreover, she dis- 
plays artistic instinct and taste, to- 
gether with a sincerity that gives much 
of her work a decided appeal. Her short- 
comings made themselves most particu- 
larly felt in the Italian airs and the 
songs of Brahms, though the audience 
obliged her to repeat “Feldeinsamkeit.” 
On the other hand, she caught most ef- 
fectually the spirit of Moussorgsky’s 
poignant “Orphan Girl” and of the Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scotch folk-songs, which 
she sang with ‘unforced simplicity and 
quiet charm to her own piano accom- 
paniment. In the other numbers Richard 
Kpstein played for her. H. F. 


Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano, makes 
her New York début in Aolian Hall, 
Thursday afternoon, March 21. Richard 
Hageman will be at the piano. 
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“WONDERFULLY 
APPEALING” 





TENOR. 


“Gunster is an artist who has a 
splendid conception of song and his 
clarity of enunciation and his phras- 
ing as well combined to give his 
interpretations charm. His voice is 
of ingratiating quality and he has 
such artistry that he is at all times 
wonderfully appealing.’’—Philadel- 
phia Record, Feb. 20, 1918. 
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NOTED SOLOISTS THRILL CHICAGO 


Godowsky Appears Before Enormous Audience—Hempel, Breeskin and Thibaud Challenge Admi- 
ration—Julia Claussen Sings with the Symphony 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, March 9, 1918. 


EOPOLD GODOWSKY returned to 

Chicago on March 2 to give a Chopin 
recital at the Grand Opera House. It 
was the third recital he had given here 
this season, and was attended by what 
seemed to be the largest audience in 
point of numbers in two years. The 
pations were well rewarded, for the emi- 
nent pianist did some of the best playing 
that has come from his fingers during the 
same period. It was in a way a rejuve- 
nation of his style. One expects techni- 
cal perfection from Godowsky, and he 
seldom fails to live up to expectations. 
What is not always so confidently ex- 
pected, and what became manifest in this 
performance was his warmth of interpre- 
tation and delicate, poetic imagination. 
He bagan with the B Flat Minor Sonata 
and ended with the B Minor Sonata— 
both played surpassingly. 

At the same hour two other recitals 
occurred in other parts of the loop dis- 
trict. Frieda Hempel was at Orchestra 
Hall in a song recital. Her program was 
made up of Proch’s air and variations, 
the romanza, “Assisa a pie d’un salice,” 
from Rossini’s “Otello” and Taubert’s 
“Bird Song,” and songs of a more lyric 
nature in about equal proportions, with 
“The Star Spangled Banner” as a pro- 
logue and “Dixie” as an encore. She 
was, as on the former occasions when she 
has sung here, an admirable exponent of 
the coloratura art. 


Breeskin Merits Praise 


Elias Breeskin, violinist, was the third 
of the Sunday attractions, appearing at 
The Playhouse. He had given a recital 
there shortly before Christmas, and re- 
ceived enough encouragement to return 
on this occasion. He is a young artist 
and a talented one. His youth is shown 
in the fact that he has not yet attained 
complete poise in his performance, but 
that is a matter which time will correct. 
In the meantime he has enough positive 
merits to make him an interesting player, 
a beautiful tone, well considered and 
well-developed technique, warmth of tem- 
perament and the good musical sense to 
control it. 

The third of the season’s artist recitals 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club 
of Women, the organization formerly 
known as the Amateur Musical Club, was 
given at Orchestra Hall on the evening 
of March 4. Jacques Thibaud, the vio- 
linist and ex-soldier of France, was the 
attraction. The recital was a benefit ar- 


fair, the entire proceeds being donated to 
the American Fund for French Wounded. 
Thibaud was introduced to the audience 
by Major Eckenfelder, a French officer, 
who told some stirring things of the part 
that French artists are playing in the 
war. According to his account, practi- 
cally all the musicians and painters of 
military age in France had enlisted for 
active service, and up to date 70 per cent 
of them have been killed in action. 

There was nothing tragic or doleful 
about Thibaud’s performance. He pre- 
sents the best elements of the French 
school of playing, suavity, elegance, dis- 
tinction of style, brilliance and refine- 
ment. Much of his program consisted of 
numbers wherein these qualities showed 
to the greatest advantage. One did not, 
namely, Bach’s “Chaconne.” If this 
work is to be played at all, it must have 
the grand manner, which is the one point 
in which Thibaud fails. Outside of this 
one number, memories of the recital are 
exceedingly pleasant, particularly of the 
romanticism of the first, a transcription 
by Nachez of the A Minor Concerto by 
Vivaldi. 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the diseuse, who 
recently returned from a tour which took 
her to the Pacific Coast, appeared at The 
Playhouse on March 5. Emily Gresser 
assisted Mme. Guilbert. 


With the Recitalists 


Winifred Case Vail, soprano, gave a 
recital in the regular Wednesday morn- 
ing series at the Ziegfeld Theater on 
March 6. She is a young and ambitious 
singer, possessed of good ideas about her 
music, but hardly ready from the techni- 


cal standpoint to attempt a full recital - 


program. Her voice is of good volume 
and range, but she is lacking in clear dic- 
tion, the relaxation which produces a fine 
tone and holds a mezza voce; and the 
control which keeps the tone on pitch. 
She sang songs of Italy, Russia, France 
and America, the last named being a set 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The 
Birds of Flame.” 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra gave 
one of its monthly popular concerts at 
Orchestra Hall on March 7. Kathryn 
Browne, the soloist, sang numbers by 
D’Hardelot and Jeanne Boyd. 

A program at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on March 3 was given by Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, pianist; Litta Mabie, so- 
prano, and Donald Fiser, baritone, the 
last named being a member of Base Hos- 
pital Unit 14. These musicales are for 
the benefit of the Navy Relief Society, 
and each program is featured by the ap- 
pearance of a musician in actual service. 

Mrs. Myrtle Elvyn-Bloch gave a piano 
recital before the Isaiah Woman’s Club 
on March 6. The receipts were donated 
to a fund in the interest of the enlisted 
soldiers at Camp Grant. 

Mrs. Jessie De Vore, violinist, gave a 
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joint recital with Orville Harrold, tenor, 
in Indianapelis last week. 

John Rankl, baritone, sang for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Battery E at the 
Hotel La Salle on March 5, including in 
his program Susan Weare Hubbard’s 
“Marching Song,” which is dedicated to 
the 122nd Artillery. On March 7 he was 
a soloist in a performance of “The Mes- 
siah” at Glen Ellyn. 

A morning musicale was given at the 
Rogers Park Woman’s Club on March 7 
by Olive Johnson, soprano; Esther Kit- 
tilsby and Dorothy Pound, pianists; 
Janet Cobb, violinist, and Lulu Schwan- 
born, ’cellist. 

Wilhelm Nordin, baritone, sang at a 
concert at the Gethsemane Lutheran 
Church on March 8. He has just re- 
turned from a tour during which he sang 
for the soldiers at a number of camps. 

Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, 
sang at Hitchcock Hall, University of 
Chicago, on March 7. 


‘Campanini Well Pleased 


Cleofonte Campanini, general director 
of the Chicago Opera Association. has 
returned to Chicago, declaring that he is 
enormously pleased with the success of 
the company’s tour to New York and 
Boston. He has plunged at once into 
plans for the coming season, but, follow- 
ing his custom in this regard, he has as 
yet declined to give out a public state- 
ment regarding them, preferring to say 
nothing until he can talk definitely. He 
is holding a regular series of auditions, 
wherein prospective candidates for the 
opera company can be heard. 


Claussen with Symphony 


Mme. Julia Claussen was the soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
its concerts of March 8 and 9. She sang 
three numbers during the course of the 
program, namely, “Divinités du Styx,” 
from Gluck’s “Alceste”; ‘Adieu, forets,” 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc’’; 
and the “Liebestod,” from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” Her best impres- 
sion was made in the first, a beautiful 
piece of music, requiring a fine voice and 
good singing with but little demands 
upon temperamental warmth in its inter- 
pretation. Mme. Claussen sang it with 
nobility of tone and in dignified style. 
The Tschaikowsky number was less 
notable because the music is of less value. 

Conductor Frederick Stock had gone 
through the files of the orchestra’s 
library in assembling his part of the pro- 
gram, making a notable revival of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade.” Noth- 
ing could have been more gorgeous than 
its performance by Mr. Stock and his 
men. Another revival, but of somewhat 
less interest, was that of Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem.” This work 
had not been played for eight years. It 
is composed in a confessedly modern 
idiom, though one not at all difficult of 
understanding. Its chief difficulty is 
that though the composer knew his idiom 
and knew his orchestra, he had less ac- 
quaintance with the values of contrast 
and climax. It strikes one emotional 
pitch and keeps to it almost without ces- 
sation, thereby creating an effect of un- 
due length and even monotony. 

The chief interest in the performance 
was the brilliant playing of Isaac Van 
Grove at the piano. The orchestra like- 
wise gave lovely performances of Gluck’s 
overture to “Iphigenie en Aulide” and 
the prelude to Wagner’s “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 


An Ovation for Frances Ingram 


Frances Ingram received a great ova- 
tion in the Auditorium Hotel last nicht, 
when she sang at the “County Fair” of 
the Stage Women’s War Relief. It was 
one of the best conducted charity fairs 
ever held in Chicago, being attended both 
afternoon and evening by a!l the stage 
folk now playing here, and playgoers 
literally by the thousand. Greetings and 
donations were received from Lou Telle- 
gen, Geraldine Farrar, Ida Muhl, Mar- 
jorie Clayton and Mrs. Otis Skinner. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 








MARTINELLI IN SCRANTON 





Tenor and Mary Warfel Greeted b: 
Huge Concert Audience 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 9.—The forma 
close of Scranton’s musical season wa 
celebrated last Thursday night, whe 
the final concert in the Keystone cours. 
was presented at the Strand Theater. 

Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropo 
itan Opera Company, sang wonderfully 
As a tribute to him, fully one thousan, 
of his compatriots were present. Th: 
tenor’s finest work was in the aria fron 
“Pagliacci” and his encore from “Car 
men.” The Italian song by his accom 
panist, E. Roxas, “O Ben Tornat 
Amore,” was a most delightful number 

Mary Warfel played a Polish Danc 
by Schnecker, “Legende” by Zamara 
“By the Fountain,” a lovely and change 
ful creation, by Zabel, and Hasselmanns’ 
well-known “Valse de Concert.” 

The Keystone course has also include 
Alma Gluck, Mischa Elman, the Che) 
niavsky Trio, Mabel Garrison and Efre: 
Zimbalist, Ethel Leginska and Paul Alt 
house. Chauncey Hand has manage 
these courses for two years. 

Frank J. O’Hara has had a fine cours: 
at Casino Hall with Frances Alda ani 
Frank La Forge; Godowsky, Loui 
Graveure and Samuel Gardner, Davi 
and Clara Mannes, Emma Roberts ani 
Max Gegna. 

The Century Club, Mrs. Henry H 
Brady, chairman of the music depart- 
ment, has had monthly programs of 


much merit during the winter. 
oe <.. 2. 





Scranton Organist Joins Army 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 11.—Homer P. 
Whitford, organist and choirmaster of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, has 
enlisted in the band of the Forty-sixth 
United States Infantry, stationed at 
Camp Taylor, Ky. Mr. Whitford wil! 
play horn and act as assistant conductor. 











FORREST 


LAMONT 


Leading Tenor 
Chicago Opera Ass'n 
Praise of Press in New York and 
Chicago as oe in Hadley’s 





| NEW YorK | 





The Times: 

“Forrest Lamont, a young tenor with a 
voice of rare mettle and of limpid clarity was 
easily heard above the great ensemble.” 

The Tribune: 

“Forrest Lamont showed an excellent nat- 
ural voice as Xalca.’’ 

The Herald: 


“Forrest Lamont a-ve a very creditable 
performance as Xalca.’’ 





| cHicaco | 





Chicago Evening American, Dec. 27, 1917: 

‘‘Forrest Lamont had a réle that would 
have driven any French or Italian tenor to 
madness or a sanitarium. He contrived a 
success from the most ungrateful vocal score 
in the opera. It is more than difficult, and 
its mastery is a feat of musicianship for 
— Mr. Lamont is to be highly congratu 
ated.”’ 


Chicago Daily Journal, Jan. 8, 1918: 

“Lamont has been undergoing the experi 
ence of having many rdéles assigned to him 
lately. Three in the last three days has been 
his lot—not that others in the company have 
not been obliged to do the same thing, or 
worse—but he was fully as good at the end 
last night as he was when he started on 
Saturday afternoon.”’ 


Chicago Examiner, Jan. 8, 1918: 
‘‘Lamont was in fine condition.” 


Chicago Daily News, Jan. 8, 1918: 
“Miss Fritziu and Mr. Lamont showed thei’ 
enthusiasm for the opera and did more than 
their share for its success.”’ 


Chicago Daily News, Dec. 27, 1917: 


“Forrest Lamont as Xalca had _ severa: 
chances to exhibit his clear, well-traine? 
tenor voice, and greatly added to the exce!- 
lent ensemble.” 


Concert Direction: Chicago Opera Association 
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PHYLLIS LA FOND 
WINS FAVOR AT HER 
CONCERT APPEARANCES 














Phyllis La Fond, Soprano 


Phyllis La Fond, the soprano, has 
been having an increasingly large num- 
ber of concert appearances in the East 
this season. Besides singing at a benefit 
concert in the Princess Theater, New 
York, on Thursday of last week, Miss 
La Fond was one of the soloists heard 
on Feb. 17 at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, in Brooklyn, with the New York 
Orchestral Society, under the baton of 
Max Jacobs. On this occasion the 
charming ‘and gifted soprano won five 
recalls for her singing of arias from 
“Carmen” and “Pagliacci.” 

Miss La Fond began her musical 
career as a violinist, having studied un- 
der Sarasate. Her excellent natural 
voice and dramatic instinct led her to 
vocal studies, in which she has made 
most gratifying progress. 





Students of Chicago Musical College 
Presented in Concert 


The concert presented by the Chicago 
Musical College on Saturday, March 9, 
in the Ziegfeld Theater was given by 
the piano, vocal and violin departments. 
The program was presented by Irene 
Zinter, student of C. Gordon Wedertz; 
George Garner, student of Adolf Muhl- 
mann; Esther Berger, student of Kar! 
Reckzeh; Mrs. Blanche Havey, student 
of Gustaf Holmquist; Baselah Cristo!, 
student of Rudolph Reuter; Louise 
Steele, student of Adolf Muhlmann; 
Lorraine Earnest, student of Leon 
Sametini; Moe Pfeiffer, student of 
Edoardo Sacerdote, and Herbert S. 
Johnson, student of Alexander Raab, 
with Mr. Raab at the second piano. 





Martha Atwood-Baker, Carmine Fabrizio 
and Mr. Cella Heard in Waltham 


WALTHAM, MaAss., March 2.—The an- 
nual artist concert by the Waltham Mu- 
sical Club, Florence Bowers Bent, presi- 
dent, was given in tht Congregational 
Church on Feb. 26. The artists were 
Martha twood-Baker, soprano; Car- 
mine Fabrizio, violinist; Theodore Cella, 
harpist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Wilhelmina Keniston, accom- 


panist. Mrs. Baker sang an aria by 
Massenet, French and English songs, two 
of the latter from the pen of Horace 
Johnson, a local composer, and the cycle 
of “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes” by 
Crist. Mr. Fabrizio’s numbers were by 
Wieniawski, Granados, d’Ambrosio, 
Bach-Kreisler, Couperin-Kreisler and 
Mme. Laurenee Townsend. Mr. Cella 
won much admiration by his masterful 
performance on the harp. All three art- 
ists were recalled many times and added 
extras to the program. 





WERRENRATH RETURNS 





Baritone Ends Notable Pacific Coast 
Tour—Important Eastern Engage- 
ments 


Reinald Werrenrath has just returned 
from a successful seven weeks’ Pacific 
Coast tour. During this time he has cov- 
ered 12,000 miles, having sung twenty- 
three concerts, seventeen of which were 
on the coast. He has just been booked to 
sing the Bach “Passion”’ with the Boston 
Symphony in Boston on March 26, and 
again with the Oratorio Society at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on March 28. 

Further bookings include the three fes- 
tivals at Cincinnati, Evanston and 
Worcester. At the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tival Mr. Werrenrath will again be heard 
in the Bach “Passion” music, and in 
Evanston he will create the leading bari- 
tone role in the premiére of David Stan- 
ley Smith’s “Rhapsody of Saint Ber- 
nard.” At the Worcester Festival in Oc- 
tober he will sing the leading baritone 
réle in Chadwick’s “Judith.” 





Lillian Ammalee to Leave for Los 
Angeles Home 


Lillian Ammalee, Los Angeles pianist, 
made her first appearance of the season 
on Oct. 19, when she gave a recital at 
ASolian Hall, New York. She was solo- 
ist with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing the Mendelssohn Concerto in 
G, and a few weeks later she gave a 
recital in the Orchestra Hall Foyer. She 
expects to leave within a few days for 
her home in Los Angeles, where she has 
been engaged to appear with the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra next fall, 
under the direction of Adolf Tandler. 
During the summer she will work on 
some new recital programs, also on two 
concertos, one of which she will play 
with Mr. Tandler. They are the Bee- 
thoven B Flat and the Chopin F Minor. 





Annie Friedberg to Manage Tours of 
Edwin Hughes 


Annie Friedberg announces that she 
will represent Edwin Hughes, the well- 
known American pianist, for the coming 
season and direct his concert tours in 
the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Hughes hails from Washington and has 
already made a name for himself as 
concert artist and teacher. He has given 
several recitals during this past season 
and will be heard in a New York recital 
early next autumn, 


Florence Hinkle Begins Spring Season 


Florence Hinkle, the noted soprano, 
has begun her spring season, singing 
three recitals the first week in March. 
The Boston Symphony has engaged Miss 
Hinkle for the soprano roéle in the Bach 
“Passion According to Saint Matthew” 
on March 26 in Boston. The Cincinnati 
Festival in May has booked the soprano 
for the same role. 











voice expresses that which he feels. 





PAUL DUFAULT 


T EN OR 


NOW ON SHORT CANADIAN TOUR 
The Oriental Verdict on Mr. Dufault’s Art 


(Advertisement No. 2) 





MANILA BULLETIN:—That Manila music-lovers are be- 
ginning to wake up and realize that a great singer is visiting 
uS was evidenced by the audience at last night’s concert. If 
no more opportunities of hearing Paul Dufault are afforded. 
then those who have failed to hear this great tenor must 
ever regret the omission. 


HONGKONG DAILY PRESS:—Paul Dufault lives with his songs; 
he passes through all the musical emotions they contain, his rich 
Like Jean de Reszke’s, 
Dufault’s voice is capable of an infinite variety of shading, and at 
all times is rich and warm in colour. (April 4, 1917.) 
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Costoley Trio Given Warm 
elcome in New York Debut 





























Members of the Costdéley Trio, Photographed in an Intimate Retreat. 
Arthur Hadley, ’Cellist; 


Left to Right: 
Copeland, Pianist 


NEW organization called the 

Costéley Trio made its first local 
appearance at A£olian Hall on Friday 
evening of last week. If its name means 
nothing to music lovers hereabouts its 
members are anything but unknown. 
They are George Copeland, pianist; 
Ignace Nowicki, violinist, and Arthur 
Hadley—brother of Henry—’cellist, all 
of Boston. A large audience greeted 
them like old friends last week and 
richly enjoyed their performance of a 
program made up of Brahms’s adorable 
C Minor Trio, Leclair’s “Sonata a Trois” 
and Ravel’s A Minor Trio. Finer bal- 
anced ensembles and better all-round 


From 

Ignace Nowicki, Violinist; George 
trio playing have been experienced 
here more than once this’ season. 


Neither Messrs. Nowicki nor Hadley re- 
vealed tones notable for smoothness or 
beauty, while the turbulence of Mr. 
Copeland’s pianism upset the equilibrium 
of the ensemble far oftener than can be 
lightly countenanced. Some of the best 
work of the three was heard in the 
Brahms Trio; some of the poorest in the 
little sonata of Leclair. Ravel’s Trio, 
which should have called forth Mr. 
Copeland’s finest qualities, served only 
to stir him to dynamic excesses. The 
work, which has already been heard 
here, is a notable instance of ingenious 
calculation and cleverness. dissociated 
from actual inspiration. H. F. P. 





NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 
HEARD IN NEW YORK 


Carolyn Beebe’s Organization of Wind 
and String Instruments Presents 
Interesting Program 


New York Chamber Music _ Society, 
Director, Carolyn Beebe, Pianist. Con- 
cert, Molian Hall, Evening, March 11. 
The Program: 


Quintet in E Flat, Op. 16, for Piano, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, Beetho- 
ven; “Pastorale” in D Major, Op. 8, for 
Piano, Violin, Clarinet, Daniel Gregory 
Mason; Suite in A Minor, Op. 103, for 
Flute, Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Horn, 
Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Double 
Bass, Emmanuel Moor; Quintet in F 
Major, for Piano, Violin, Oboe, Viola, 
Violoncello, Theodore Dubois. 





Of the three principal works presented 
by Miss Beebe and her capable coadjutors 
last Monday evening, the Dubois Quin- 
tet was the most agreeable in every 
sense. It does not pose as an important 
outgiving. It is merely graceful, fluent, 
mellifluous and elegantly written. But 
by virtue of those very attributes it 
proved most enjoyable entertainment. 
As much can hardly be claimed for either 
Mr. Mason’s “Pastorale” or Emmanuel 
Moor’s Suite. The American composer 
writes here without especial pretensions 
to depth or fulness of content. Out of 
slight material, agreeable but anemic, 
he builds a sufficiently exiguous move- 
ment, monotonous and unvaried save by 
a short fugue which enters without any 
discernible emotional reason to form a 


kind of contrasting middle section. The 
“Pastorale’—which has little of the 
conventionally pastoral character out- 
side of an amiable placidity—was cor- 
dially applauded and the composer 
called upon to rise from his seat in the 
parquet. 

_Moor’s work, on the other hand, is am- 
bitious. It affects profundity and 
range of expression. But apart from 
the warmly conceived adagio, something 
in the mood of Brahms, it displays that 
same indecision of purpose to be found 
in all its composer’s writings. It oscil- 
lates between a pallid Bach and a kind 
of bastard Brahms, but without ever at- 
taining definite emotional conclusions or 
musical beauty and_ directness. of 
speech. In brief, it is dull and bootless, 
despite some good workmanship. The 
Beethoven quintet, with which the con- 
cert opened. is one of those things kept 
alive chiefly by the majesty of the name 
it bears. It goes without saying that the 
society played all this music in superla- 
tive fashion. H. F. P. 
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Ignoring the Lyricist 








NDER the above title Lester A. 
Walton, writing in the New York 

Age, urges that credit be given on musi- 
cal programs to the authors of the songs 
as well as to the composers. In discuss- 
ing a concert, chiefly of Negro music 
by Negro composers, given recently in 
Boston, Mr. Walton notes from the pro- 
gram that “the usual policy of com- 
pletely ignoring the lyricist was consist- 
ently followed out. For what reason the 
writer of the words to a song is always 
kept in the background on high-class 
musical programs has always been a 
source of wonderment to me. When I 
asked those who should know, for in- 


stance the publisher, I am repeately told, 
‘Merely a matter of custom.’ ” 

Mr. Walton remarks further: 

“T recently read a lengthy and inter- 
esting article in the New York Evening 
Mail about Negro songs. ‘Exhortation’ 
and ‘The Rain Song’ were referred to as 
having been written by Will Marion 


Cook. No mention was made that Alex 
Rogers was the originator of the idea 
and wrote the words to these numbers. 

“When you read in the papers of 
Harry T. Burleigh’s ‘The Young War- 
rior,’ you seldom, if ever, are told that 
James Weldon Johnson wrote the words, 
and although ‘Mammy’ was the babe of 
my brain, my experience has been simi- 
lar to that of Messrs. Rogers and John- 
son. 

“This is not to be regarded as a great 
outcry against those who set words to 
music. Far from it. I have no desire 
to minimize their importance nor belittle 
them in any manner whatsoever. My 
plaint is on behalf of a square deal for 
the lyric writer. It would be absurd for 
the lyricist to quarrel with the writer of 
music and to charge that the latter was 
responsible for conditions not to his lik- 
ing. Such is not the case. 

“Any publisher will tell you that he 
can get all the pretty melodies he wants, 
but experiences some difficulty in secur- 
ing original ideas. ‘What we want most 
are words with a new idea for a song,’ 
the song-writer is being constantly told 
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ELAIDE FISCHER 





applause that 
amounted to almost a demon- 
followed Miss 
Fischer's singing of ‘“‘Depuis 
le Jour” and ** Hiawatha’s 
Departure” with the NEW 
YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA in Middle- 
town, Conn., February 15th, 
according to the local press. 
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by the publisher. And yet it is the pub- 
lisher who usually fails to give the 
lyricist the kindly consideration due him. 
This is particularly true in the matter 
of high-class songs. In the popular field 
the word and music writers break into 
type on a more equitable basis. 

“This appeal for just recognition is 
not made merely for a few lyric writers, 
but on beha:f of all; so at a time when 
antiquated custom is being thrown into 
the scrap-heap and everyone is in quest 
of a square deal, it seems to me that it 
is opportune and fitting to demand that 
the lyric writer pe accorded the recogni- 
tion to which ke ig so justly entitled.” 


LIBERTY CHORUS IN CONCERT 











Gifted Artists Aid Waterbury Choral, 
Unit No. 2, in “St. Paul” 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 2.—The 
Waterbury Choral Club, Isaac B. Clark, 
conductor, gave a worthy performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” at Bucking- 
ham* Hall last evening, with Margaret 
Harrison, soprano; Emma Gilbert, con- 
tralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
William Simmons, Baritone. 

Mr. Clark’s forces, which comprise 
Unit No. 2 in the “Liberty Chorus of 
Connecticut,” sang ably and showed the 
results of good training. The soloists 
were well chosen, Miss Harrison scoring 
in the air “Jerusalem, Thou That Killest 
the Prophets,” Mr. Wells in the famous 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death,” Miss 
Gilbert in the “But the Lord Is Mindful” 
and Mr. Simmons in “O God, Have Mercy 
Upon Me,” which he sang with great ex- 
pression. Rollin P. Clarke and Charles 
Platt, baritones, members of the club, 
sang the duet of the False Witnesses 
ably. The club was assisted by an or- 
chestra, Maurice Kaufman, concert- 
master. 


OLIVE NEVIN AT CAMP UPTON 





Soprano Features Western Songs—Gives 
a Number of Private Recitals 


Olive Nevin, soprano, gave an in- 
formal program of songs at Camp Upton 
last Saturday. She began with two 
characteristically Western songs—‘A 
Song of the Desert,” by Ross, and 
“Coyote, ” by La Forge. The program 
also contained a number of compositions 
of the late Ethelbert Nevin, a group of 
Spring songs and others. Miss Nevin 
was given a rousing reception and many 
encores were demanded. 

A week ago Monday Miss Nevin sang 
at a private musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Rogers on Riverside Drive and last Mon- 
day gave a recital in the studio of Mrs. 
Brackett, the sculptress. This recital 
was in the nature of a farewell to a 
group of men connected with the Avia- 
tion Corps, including Canadians, French- 
men and men of other nationalities. 


INTRODUCE WORK BY SOWERBY 





His “Serenade” Given Premiére by Berk- 
shire String Quartet 


The Berkshire String Quartet gave its 
second concert of the season at A®olian 
Hall on the evening of March 5. The 
program included Beethoven’s E Minor 
Quartet, Op. 59, a “Serenade” by Leo 
Sowerby, which had its first perform- 
ance, and Reger’s Quartet in E Flat, Op. 
109. 

The work of the organization was of 
a high order, perhaps the best results 
being got in the Beethoven number. Mr. 
Sowerby’s “Serenade” shows a marked 
resemblance to the music of Dvorak, but 
it is written in a musicianly spirit and 
is sincere if lengthy. The Reger Quartet 
also is not a work of monumental inter- 
est, but Mr. Kortschak’s men did all that 
was possible with it; indeed, making 
some of their finest effects in the Presto. 





Mischa Levitzki’s Self-Control 


Most remarkable poise and self-control 
was shown recently by Mischa Levitzki, 
the young Russian pianist, in a Western 
city. 

There was only one hall in the town 
in which to hold any kind of public per- 
formance and on the night on which Le- 
vitzki was to give his concert, there was 
to be an important political rally. The 

hall, with a capacity for five thousand 


‘people, was to be used for both pur 


poses, the concert and the meeting. The 
manager thought he had all matters well 
arranged by having the concert at 7.30 
o’clock and the meeting at 8.30 o’clock. 
Promptly on the appointed hour Levitzki, 
the sensitive, high strung, temperamen 
tal artist that he is, began his playing 
The audience numbered about one thou 
sand people, who were paying close at 
tention to the remarkable work of this 
gifted young man, when at the end of 
twenty minutes the politicians began to 
arrive. Pouring in in great numbers, 
talking, moving about, disregarding the 
music in every way, the noise was most 
trying and nerve-racking, but not one 
note did Levitzki miss nor did he stop 
until he had completed his program. So 
honorable and conscientious is he that 
on being asked how he could endure the 
tumult, he replied that he had a contract 
with the manager and no matter what 
occurred he would fulfill his part. 





ELMIRA REFORMATORY’S CRITIC 





His Comments on John Barnes Wells’s 
Singing Reveal Keen Mind 


John Barnes Wells, the America: 
tenor, recently had one of the most un- 
usual experiences of his career. Mr. 
Wells appeared in a concert for the 
prisoners at the reformatory at Elmira, 
N. Y. Shortly after he received a copy 
of the review of his recital in the prison 
paper, “The Summary.” Expecting to 
find an amateurish account of his con- 
cert, he was dumfounded by the care- 
fully and intelligently written article, 
containing such remarks as: “He sings 
such music (referring to heroic war 
songs) with a boldness of utterance, a 
vigor which never borders upon savagery 
and with a highly developed command of 
style, but never with the slightest evi- 
dence of strain, or at the sacrifice of an 
iota of finesse.” Mr. Wells’s amazement 
made him communicate with the warden 
at the Elmira Reformatory, asking who 
the writer of the article was. He learned 
by return mail that the writer was a 
music critic who had been convicted of 
forgery, now serving a sentence! 





Frederick Gunster, tenor has just been 
engaged by the People’s Choral Union of 
Boston for a performance of “Elijah,” 
on Sunday en April 28. 
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MANY RUSSIAN SONGS MADE KNOWN TO 
AMERICA THROUGH KURT SCHINDLER 





Gifted Composer-Conductor 
Makes Valuable Addition to 
Song Literature 


ONG before we were concerned with 

or confused by the reports in our 
daily prints of the exciting activities of 
Bolsheviki, the Ukraine, Kerensky, Kale- 
dine, etc., we were giving considerable 
attention in our country to Russian 
music. We, to be sure, knew none too 
much about it, and so, happy in our 
ignorance, believed Tschaikowsky the 
best of composers in the then Czar’s 
land. Some of us even thought that 
Rubinstein counted among Russian com- 
posers. (It is said that Henry T. Finck 


still thinks so!) | 

But with investigation into Kussian 
art—letters as well as music—we learned 
that the men who were really represen- 
tative were not those who were deeply 
influenced by Europe’s manners, but those 
who remained true to their own race, 
their own lives, their own soil. Tschai- 
kowsky of the mellifluous phrase, of the 
hectic, pathetic flush, of the Lisztian 
bombast served @ la Russe soon proved 
childish and weak when placed alongside 
the elemental inspiration, the overpow- 
ering rugged grandeur of a Moussorgsky. 
. The production of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunoff” in New York, in 1913, awoke 
us to the genius who has more of the 
Russian soul in him than all the com- 
posers born in that country put together. 

In 1911 Kurt Schindler, who has the 
distinction of being at once a conductor, 
composer, pianist, editor, arranger and 
translator, edited a volume entitled A 
Century of Russian Song.” This con- 
tained examples of Russian vocal music 
from Glinka to Rachmaninoff, on the 
whole well selected. The significant 
thing about it is that it made known to 
many who never were informed that 
there were Russian composers besides 
Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. They 
learned for the first time of the exist- 
ence of the music of Moussorgsky, Boro- 
dine, Balakireff, et al. 


Music-Drama of Russian Life 


Mr. Schindler has, probably due to the 
success of his first volume, prepared two 
new ones, which were recently issued by 
the house of Schirmer. He has again 
done a very valuable p.ece OI work, work 
requiring great application and serious 
thought. The two volumes are called 
“Masters of Russian Song”: Vol. 1 
“Twenty-five Songs by Moussorgsky”; 
Vol. I, “Twenty-five Songs by Balakireff, 
Tschaitowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Boro- 
dine, Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff. 
To be sure, the volume of Moussorgsky 
is the volume. One may pass hours of 
pure delight in playing these song mas- 
terpieces, these music-dramas taken 
bodily from the life of the Russian peo- 
ple. They are modern to-day, fully as 
modern as though they were written 
now. It is little wonder, when one re- 
flects on this, that they were not appre- 
ciated when they were composed. If 
even an artist was ahead of his time it 
was Modeste Moussorgsky! 

The preface by Mr. Schindler in the 
Moussorgsky volume is_ illuminating. 
This is followed by “short explanatory 
notes” on those of the songs which the 
editor has felt require comment. The 
songs in this volume are: 


“After the Battle,” “Little Star So Bright,” 
“The Magpie and the Little Gypsy Dancer, 
“The Country Feast,” “Love Song of the 
Idiot,” “The Orphan Girl,” “The Semi- 
narian,” “The Song of Khivria,” “Revery of 
the Young Peasant,” “Parfsha’s Revery and 
Dance,” “The Banks of the Don,” “On the 
River Dnyéper,” ‘‘Death’s Lullaby,” “Death s 
Serenade,” ‘Death, the Commander, “The 
Song of Solomon,” “Silently Floated a Spirit, 
“The Doll’s Cradle-Song.” “Night,” “In My 
Attic,” “After Years,” “Retrospect,” ‘“Resig- 
nation,’ “Elegy,” “Consecration.” 
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Kurt Schindler, Who Has Recently Edited Two Important Volumes of Russian 
Songs 


In the volume devoted to selected songs 
of six other well-known Russians Mr. 
Schindler has succeeded in finding some 
excellent unfamiliar songs. Balakireff’s 
“Invocation to Russia” is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to-day, and will be admirable 
in a group of songs of the times. The 
Tschaikowsky numbers appeal to us 
little, the duet from his “Romeo and 
Juliet” being a long-winded affair, inter- 
esting only when one considers it in the 
light of its being made of the same 
material as the Fantasy-Overture of the 
same name, familiar to concert-goers 
and the song, “By the Window,” impres- 
sing us as one of this composer’s weakest. 
Then there is the exquisite air of the 
Queen of Shemakha, from Rimsky’s 
“Coq d’Or,” and his songs, “The Cloud 
and the Mountain,” “In Siient Woods,” 
“The Maid and the Sun,” the beautiful 
“The Rose Has: Charmed the Nightin- 
gale,” “Oxana’s Song,” from his opera, 
“Christmas Night,” “Like to the Sky 
Serenely Smiling,” and the “Song of the 
Bride,” for unaccompanied voice, from 
the opera, “The Tsar’s Bride”; “Sadko’s 
Song of Glorification,” from the opera 
“Sadko.” 


Translations Are Admirable 


Borodine is represented by a superb 
“Arabian Melody,” Gretchaninoff by his 
early songs, “Over the Steppe,” “The 
Wounded Birch,” the thrilling “My Na- 
tive Land” and the familiar Cradle-Song. 
Less vital are the Rachmaninoff pieces, 
“In the Silence of Night,” “The Is'e.” 
“God Took from Me Mine All,” “The 
Soldier’s Bride,” “As Fair Is She as 
Noonday-Light,” though “The Songs of 
Grusia” and “The Lord Is Risen” are 


important, the last-named probably the 
finest song Rachmaninoff has written. 

Only English texts appear in these 
two volumes; they have been prepared 
with surprisingly good results by George 
Harris, Jr., Deems Taylor, Sigmund 
Spaeth and Mr. Schindler. Though the 
writer is not familiar with the Russian 
language he is assured by persons who 
are that these English versions retain 
the true meaning of the original; to be 
sure, no translation, no matter how re- 
markable, can fully achieve all the shades 
of a poem in its original language. But 
these, which Mr. Schindler has approved, 
being now a deep Russian student him- 
self, are exceedingly good, and quite 
above the average translation of foreign 
songs. It would have, however, been ad- 
visable to have printed French versions 
of the poems with the English; and even 
German with several, for the war will 
end some day! To add music of novelty, 
much of it of worth, to the recital pro- 
grams of our concert singers is what has 
been accomplished by Mr. Schindler. It 
comes at a time when the German lieder 
are not palatable to smaller communities; 
as our singers do not only appear in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, etc., they are 
obliged to consider this. It is sincerely 
then to be hoped that they will study the 
Moussorgsky songs and the songs of the 
other six Russian composers which Mr. 
Schindler has made ready for them. 
They will be fully repaid. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN SONG. Collected and 
Edited by Kurt SCHINDLER. Vol. I. ‘ “‘Twenty- 
five Songs by Moussorgsky.” Vol. II. ‘““Twenty- 
five Songs by Balakireff, Tschaikowsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, Borodine, Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff. (New York: G. Schirmer. ) 





MR. SHEPHERD NEW LEADER 
OF SALT LAKE ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Gives Fine Program Un- 
der His Baton—Large Audience Again 
Greets Reinald Werrenrath 


SALT LAKE ClITy. UTAH, Feb. 26.— 
Reinald Werrenrath appeared here in 
concert last Tuesday in the First Con- 
gregational Church in a program widely 
different from the usual recital num- 
bers. The audience that greeted him 
was large and most enthusiastic over his 
particularly ambitious numbers, which 
included the Prologue to “Pagliacci” and 
the “Vision Fugitive” from “Hérodiade.” 
A delightful feature of the evening was 
a group of “Chinese Mother Goose 
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Rhymes,” sung with rare artistic taste. 
For the final encore Mr. Werrenrath re- 
sponded with the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” sung in a manner that will 
long be remembered. Special mention 
should be made of the splendid work of 
Harry Spier, whose accompaniments 
were most sympathetic. 

The “National Week of Song” was 
brought to a fitting close by a patriotic 
concert given in the Tabernacle before 
an audience of about 2000 persons. The 
greatest interest centered in the initial 
public appearance this year of the Salt 
Lake Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
new conductor, Charles Shepherd, who 
led with masterful precision and with a 
spirited interepretation of the _ pro- 
grammed numbers. The receipts of the 
concert, aside from the expense account, 
were donated to the orchestra to assist 
in placing the organization on a new 
basis and clear away outstanding indebt- 
edness. A feature of the program was 
the excellent singing of the Tabernacle 
Choir, under the directorship of A. C. 
Lund. The organ, with John J. McClel- 
land at the console, was an added attrac- 
tion to the splendid program. David 
Reese, tenor, was soloist, giving his num- 
ber in excellent style. Z. A. S: 





Albert Riemenschneider, the concert 
organist, whose recitals at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, have won 
him much favor, has recently opened a 
studio for piano instruction in Cleveland, 
where he will teach on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 





GALLI-CURCI CHARMS 
THRONG IN RECITAL 


Standees Line Hall Many Deep at 
Coloratura’s N. Y. Bow as 
Solo Artist 


Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. Recital, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, March 4. 
Assisting Artist, Manuel Berenguer, 
Flutist. Accompanist, Homer Samu- 
els. The Program: 





“Caro mio ben,” Giordani; “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,” Arne; “Ah! non 
credea mirarti” (“Sonnambula”’), Bel- 


lini; “Tarantella,” Rossini; “Tema e 
Variazioni (with flute obbligato), Proch; 
“Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Un Cygne,” 
Grieg; “Little Birdies,” Buzzi-Peccia; 
“Sylvelin,” Sinding; “Las Carceleras,” 


Chapi; Concerto for Flute, Chaminade; 
“Maman dites moi,” “Nanette,” “Chan- 
sons les amours de Jean,’ Weckerlin; 
“Ardon gl’ incensi”’ (from Mad Scene, 
“Lucia”’), with flute obbligato, Doni- 
zetti. 


The fact that Carnegie Hall remains 
firm upon its foundations after the much- 
heralded recital of Amelita Galli-Curci 
speaks volumes for the controlled emo- 
tions of a New York recital audience. 
Every seat was filled and standees were 
many deep, but, although there were 
plenty of recalls, no tumult was in evi- 
dence, 

The singer was in unusually good 
voice, She sings with perfect ease and 
breath control that would serve as a 
worthy example to many a vocal artist. 
The Rossini “Tarantella” was exqui- 
sitely done, as were the arias. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s charming simplic- 
ity was disclosed in her songs and en- 
cores. She presents nothing new in 
art, but is like some breath of the past, 
and her quaintness adds considerably to 
her magnetism. Mme. Galli-Curci_ in- 
variably pleases her auditors, even if— 
in recital, at least—she does not always 
hold absolute dominion over them. She 
. e : a 
is Galli-Curci, one of the most artistic 
singers of the day. 

Mr. Berenguer supplied beautifully 
played obbligatos and was well received 
in the Chaminade Concerto. Mr. Sam- 
uels was not an entirely sympathetic ac- 
companist for the entire program; a 
little more judicious manifestation of the 
pedals would have produced better re- 
sults. 

_This recital was given under the aus- 
pices of the Rubinstein Club. 

7. Vv. &. 


Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Meet in St. Louis 


The next annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will be 
held in St. Louis, Dec. 29, 1918, and 
Jan. 1, 1919. The following officers of 
the association have been elected for the 
year 1918: President, Charles N. Boyd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-president, Leon R. 
Maxwell, New Orleans, La.; secretary, 
William Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; 
editor, Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Believes “America” Might Be Used for 
International Hymn 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am at present reading a copy of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, dated March 2, and 
I’m immensely interested in the article 
by Kitty Cheatham, in which she seems 
to make an urgent plea for the “necessity 
of a national anthem which will express 
this divine democracy.” This same sub- 
ject has been occupying my mind for a 
long time, and I cannot Lelp but think 
that the sentiments expressed in “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” do not express 
the spirit of democracy as it is felt to- 
day. Nor, I am sorry to say, does it 
carry with it any significance for the 
future. Do not understand by this that 
I mean to desecrate our national anthem, 
nor falter in my patriotism; on the con- 
trary, it is only because I am deeply in- 
terested and fully in sympathy with our 
divinely democratic cause that I feel it 
my patriotic duty to touch upon a sub- 
ject which is so close to us all. 

My purpose is not to comment upon 
the article in question, nor to protest the 
use of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” but 
to broaden the idea, and instead of use- 
lessly seeking for a national anthem, I 
believe the time is soon at hand when the 
necessity of an international anthem will 
serve to solve the question of worldly 
If such is to be the case, I here- 
with attempt to give my solution of the 
problem. 

We all know that a new song will 
never do—there are too many people 
whose opinions differ in the matter of 
its selection. A national anthem should 
not have the slightest sign nor reason 
for protest. Therefore, something which 
has already taken root in us—something 
which more than one nation has already 
taken to heart—something which may be 
easily adapted for all the countries, will 
serve to express the right kind of inter- 
national government which we are hoping 
for in the very near future. 

The idea came to me during my visit 
to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. One 
day, when entering the Festival Hall, I 
noticed a certain quotation left to us by 
Halevy, which read, “Music is the art 
God has given us, in which the voices of 
all the nations may unite their prayers 
in one harmonious rhythm.” 

A few days later I went to the Court 
of Seasons, where it was the custom for 
a band to play at the close of day. And 
just when the sun touched the waters of 
the Pacific the band started to play 
“America,” and as soon as the tune was 
recognized everybody in that large audi- 
ence stood as if by command, uncovered 
their heads and joined in singing our 
national anthem. And while I reviewed 
that vast audience I saw assembled there 
Mexicans, Spaniards, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, Negroes, Italians, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Englishmen and Americans. 
Also, there were probably Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews. 

Now, what does the singing of ““Amer- 
ica” teach those who come to our shores 
to live with us? It teaches this: In 
other lands ruled by kings and emperors 
they sing, “God Save the King.” Here, 
where the government exists for the in- 
dividual, we sing “America.” 

No king but God; no rulers but right 
and justice. These are the ideals of 
America taught to us through the sing- 
ing of “America.” 

We cannot deny music is a great in- 
fluence, a grand influence, and we cannot 
place too high an estimate on its powers 
for good. We know it has the power to 


express the joy, the emotions and en- 
thusiasms which sway and dominate 
great gatherings of people. I have tried 
to prove to you that it has the power 
to bring together all the nations, the 
colors, the creeds and races from the four 
corners of the earth that they may pray 
in.one harmonious rhythm and, for that 
moment at least, forget their national 
and racial hatred. 


Music has a truly universal signifi- 


cance, and is the one solid ground for 
true internationalism, the one realm in 
which politics and commercialism and 
petty hostilities do not enter. Therefore, 
after the war, our version of “America” 
(with a different title) ought to become 
the International Hymn, teaching all the 
other countries the lesson it has for us. 

If “America will bless the nations— 
restore to them their birthright of 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’ ”’—it is America’s duty to supply 
the world with the hymn that will cheer 
all hearts alike, destroying. prejudice and 
hate. For if we do not find concord in 
music where on earth is it to be sought? 

GABRIEL HINES, 
Department of Music, Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 
Pittsburgh, March 5, 1918. 





Sides with Miss Cheatham in Her Atti- 
tude on National Anthem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


While scanning your valuable columns 
of the issue of March 2, I was deeply 
impressed with an article of patriotic 
theme, entitled “National Anthem,” writ- 
ten by Miss Kitty Cheatham. 

As a foreword permit me to say that, 
although Italian by birth, I am Amer- 
ican by naturalization and in sentiments, 
so that my devotion to a subject of ex- 
treme import to every American feeling 
at heart that sublime principle, de- 
mocracy, for which our beloved country 
has made common cause with our Allies 
in this world war, is self-explanatory. 

I firmly believe that Miss Cheatham’s 
treatment of such a national question in 
this imminent and most trying moment 
is to be eulogized for originality of 
thought, logic of argument, nobility of 
sentiment and, beyond all, for its patri- 
otic aim, which should be a factor in 
solving this hard but just strife. 

Hence I most emphatically deem the 
renewed usage of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which might direct feelings of 
hatred to an ally—Great Britain—now 
struggling at our side for identical mo- 
tives, an injustice. Shall we then incul- 
cate this feeling of disunion into our 
future generation and thus show ingrat- 
itude toward our brethren? 

Consequently, it would be wise and 
beneficial to select an anthem embodying 
sentiments of justice and affection for 
our Allies in order to create that kind 
of love which would mature unity and 
eventually the solution of democracy. I 
say solution of democracy, inasmuch as 
perfidious Germany is a strong advocate 
of that uncivilized quantity known as 
force, and its adoption, although con- 
trary to our will, would mean our sub- 
jugation. 

Let us then draw learning from this 
ideal treatise of patriotism and may it 
serve as inspiration to us in the accom- 
plishment of affection for our brethren 
or allies and so determine this world- 
wide question. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS P. LOUBET. 

New York, March 8, 1918. 





This Reader Sees No Excuse for Miss 
Cheatham’s Attitude on National 
Anthem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am sure that it is with pain that 
any patriotic American reads the article 
by Kitty Cheatham on “Our National 
Anthem,” printed in your issue of 
March 2. 

I am just as closely connected with 
the founders and preservers of this 
country as she is, if that is any excuse 
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for writing about the matter at all, but 
I fail to see wherein she furnishes any 
justification for the attitude she takes. 

Anyone reading the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” witha patriotic bias, instead of 
an unpatriotic one, will fail to see any- 
thing in the least objectionable. 

To pretend that we never had a war 
with Great Britain, did not have to 
struggle for our very existence as a na- 
tion, is to be most silly. 

To pretend that the song, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” is only a reminder of 
that conflict, or even of that lesser war 
of 1812, is only a little less silly. 

Either way is almost tantamount to 
saying that our flag itself is an insult 
to Great Britain, that it is very unchar- 
itable and unbrotherly to exist as a sep- 
arate nation from Great Britain. 

We have just as much right to find 
fault with England’s flag or its songs 
as they to find fault with ours. They 
are not doing it and we are not doing it. 
It is little short of criminal to give ex- 
cuse for such talk at a time like this. 

We have sided with England in the 
present conflict because our interests are 
involved and the rights of humanity 
have appealed for our help. But we are 
not going to forget our flag nor what it 
stands for: 

“And the Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 
Sincerely yours, 
D. W. MILLER. 
Norwood, Ohio, March 7, 1918. 





Asks Miss Cheatham to Submit Anthem 
of “Divine Democracy” 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with interest Miss 
Cheatham’s pedigree and protest against 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” in your is- 
sue of March 2.. May I suggest that she 
be asked to submit a sample of a na- 
tional anthem, which would be expressive 
of “Divine Democracy.” 

Surely if England does not object to 
our anthem being sung lustily by one 
hundred million strong, one more feeble 
voice would scarcely cause much annoy- 
ance. 

Yours very truly, 
AN AMERICAN. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 5, 1918. 





Marguerita Sylva Smith Says Audiences 
Should Be Made to Respect Anthem 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


It is humiliating to hold the belief that 
the American public needs to be edu- 
cated in respect to the American flag 
or the American anthem, but under what 
other hypothesis can we explain the dis- 
respect, unintentional I am sure, with 
which the playing of the National 
Anthem, at the commencement of theat- 
rical and musical programs, is received? 
The members of the audience arise, of 
course, but apparently that they might 
better get a view of the audience and to 
pass ovservations and comments upon 
their neighbors. 

If we can accomplish it by no other 
way, cannot the managers of the thea- 
tres display in a conspicuous position in 
their programs a demand, not a request, 
that the audience stand at respectful 
attention during the presentation of the 
National Anthem, and _ instruct the 
ushers to report any infraction of this 
rule? They have a right to make rules 
for the government of their audience, 
and if the sense of duty and respect 
is so sadly lacking in so many people, 
it is the duty of those in peer’ PB es to 
insist upon it. 

Yours respectfully, 
MARGUERITA SYLVA SMITH. 

New York, March 8, 1918. 


Florida’s First Music Festival Given at 
Stetson University 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I notice in your issue of March 2 a 
statement of what purports to be “the 
first music festival ever given in the 
State of Florida.” Will you allow me 
to state that on Feb. 12, 13 and 14, 1909, 
a festival was given at John B. Stetson 
University, De Land, Fla., with a chorus 
of 100 voices, the soloists being Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, Eleane De Sellem, 





John B. Miller and Arthur Middleton? 
Seven concerts were given and there 
was a large attendance from all over the 
State. 

During my six years’ incumbency as 
director of the School of Music at Stet- 
son University I had occasion to investi- 
gate the musical histury of the State to 
some extent and, to the best of my 
knowledge, this was the first festival to 
be given in Florida. 

Very truly yours, 
O. A. MORSE. 

Sioux City, Iowa, March 5, 1918. 





Pays Tribute to the Late Arthur Howell 
Wilson 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be permitted to say a few words 
in appreciation of Arthur Howell Wilson, 
American musician, brilliant pianist and 
loyal patriot, who recently gave his life 
to the cause of liberty in the service of 
his country in France? 

A little over a year ago I had the 
pleasure of arranging a recital for Mr. 
Wilson in the Wanamaker Auditorium. 
In this recital he exhibited remarkable 
gifts as a pianist and as an interpreter, 
a performance of the D Minor Concerto 
by MacDowell standing out in my mind 
as a notable achievement. It has rarely 
been my fortune to meet an American 
so young in years who was endowed with 
musical powers to genuine and so manly. 
Arthur Howell Wilson was already an 
honor to his country, even before he en- 
tered its service for the supreme sacri- 
fice. Very truly yours, 

ALEXANDER RUSSELL. 

New York City, March 8, 1918. 





Wants Another Meyerbeer Revival 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have noted that you have lately 
grown quite enthusiastic over the re- 
vivals of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and 
“Le Prophéte.” 

Will you kindly erlighten me through 
the columns of your valuable paper why 
the same composer’s “Robert Le Diable” 
has not only been neglected for years, but 
is entirely unknown to the present gen- 
eration of music-lovers. Many’ years 
ago I heard the great basso, Karl 

ormes, and his brother, William, in 
that opera in this city, and surely very 
few modern works possess such oppor- 
tunities for the soprano as the great 
“Garden Aria.” I have no doubt it was 
published in Italian as well as the now 
tabooed German. 

H. B. SUMNER. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 28, 1918. 


[If our esteemed correspondent has in- 
terpreted our commendation of various 
features of the Metropolitan’s “Prophet” 
revival as delight in Meyerbeer’s music 
we greatly deplore either his failure to 
grasp our point or else our unsuspected 
inability to make ourselves clear. The 
reason the same composer’s “Robert the 
Devil” has not been produced is, in all 
likelihood, because it does not deserve 
to be. We have, praise Allah, passed 
on to better things. - For sympathy with 
his Meyerbeerian cravings we must re- 
spectfully but firmly refer him else- 
where. ] 


Rudolf Larsen Not Assistant to Auer 
To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be allowed to correct the fol- 
lowing statement in MUSICAL AMERICA 
of Feb. 16: “Mr. Larsen, a Danish vio- 
linist, who is said to have been assistant 
to Leopold Auer”? I was not with Pro- 
fessor Auer in the capacity of his as- 
sistant teacher, although he very kindly 
made me this offer at the close of my 
studies with him. I should be very 
grateful if you would make this letter 
public. 

Yours truly, 
RUDOLF LARSEN. 

New York, March 10, 1918. 





Appreciation from a Master 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I want to send you our sincere appre- 
ciation, all of us here, for the prominent 
place and kind attention you gave our 
Lincoln Day Convocation. This is one 
of the ways in which you are doing so 
much to encourage creative work in 
America. 

Recognition for sincere efforts in the 
right direction accomplishes a great deal, 
and I trust you will find steady progress 
among us here in Illinois. 

WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, 
Master of the Pageant. 
Urbana, Il., March 4, 1918. 
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MUSICAL EVENING 





AT THE “PLEIADES” 


John C. Freund, Guest of Honor 
and Prominent Musicians Heard 


at Gathering of Bohemians 


On Sunday nights the members of the 
Pleiades Club meet at the Hotel Brevoort 
| New: York to entertain and to be en- 
This organiza- 
ion is probably the oldest and most im- 
nortant one of its kind in the metropolis 
ind its weekly gatherings are notable for 
he Bohemian atmosphere which per- 
ades them. Prominent writers, artists, 
musicians and professional persons of all 
sorts constitute the membership of the 
lub and its entertainments are invari- 


ertained after dinner. 


ably of engaging interest. 
Last Sunday night, 


the program was especially fine. 


belius Romance and, as 


“Che Gelida Manina” aria 
Mandalay.’ 


“Treland.” 


Katherine Platt Gunn, the violinist, 
played the Tartini-Kreisler Variations 
and a Russian Lullaby by Rudolph 
Friml, with excellent tonal quality and 
Her playing showed 


technical facility. 
talent of a high order. 


when John C. 
’reund was the guest of honor and the 
Hon. Murray Hulbert, Commissioner of 
Docks and Ferries, was the toastmaster, 
Leslie 
J. Hodgson, the pianist, played the Si- 
an encore, 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat, revealing 
musicianship of a high order and a thor- 
ough command of the instrument. 
was richly awarded with applause, and 
Henri La Bonte, the tenor, who has just 
returned from Pacific Coast successes, 
won an ovation for his singing of the 
from 
Bohéme” and a setting of “The Road to 
He stirred his hearers so 
that he was obliged to give an encore, 


He 


“La 


Regina Vicarino, the noted coloratura 
soprano, after traveling all night from a 


series of engagements in Pennsylvania, 


and having appeared that same after- 
noon before the Arion Society, was in 
excellent voice when she sang the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet” and the 
Chant Venetien, by Bemberg, with her 


teacher, 
panist. 


Arthur Lawrason as accom- 
Mme. Vicarino is the possessor 


of a voice of remarkably pure quality. 
She has a proficiency in vocal technique 
and a charm and grace that invariably 
arouse her hearers to demonstrations of 


approval. 


William Bo .ner, the tenor, completed 
the musical portion of the program with 
a song, “The Trumpeter,” and some Irish 
ballads, done in the style of John Mc- 
Cormack. He, too, was accorded enthusi- 


astic applause. 


Mr. Hulbert introduced Mr. Freund as 
a pioneer who was making history for 
the musical cause in America by arous- 


ing the public conscience to an appre-. 


ciation of the part music plays in civic 
as well as our artistic development. Mr. 
Freund said that the underlying struggle 
in the world war was to be found not 
merely in a desire for national power, or 
to extend boundaries, or in the conflict of 
racial interests, but in the contest be- 
tween spirituality and materialism. This 
tendency to spirituality, he contended, 
was responsible for the evolution of 
Americans as dreamers and _ idealists 
rather than as mere money grubbers and 
commercialists. 


Mr. Freund told how the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States came into his- 
tory and pointed out the need of greater 
co-operation and a more closely-knitted 
organization of all musical workers. He 
received a rousing ovation at the close. 
Anthony Ewer recited some original 
poems of stirring patriotic appeal and 
gave his inimitable essay on “Cats.” 
Former Chief Justice Isaac F. Russell 
spoke on “Truth,” creating much laugh- 
ter by his witticisms and genial phi- 
losophy. 





SOLOISTS STIR WATERTOWN 


Nevada Van der Veer, Reed Miller and 
Earle Tuckerman Score 


In the excellent performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” given by the Musical 
Society, Watertown, N. Y., on Feb. 11, 
Reed Miller, Nevada Van der Veer and 








Three Soloists Snapped at Watertown, 
N. Y., Where They Sang in Handel’s 


“Messiah.” From Left to Right: 
Earle Tuckerman, Baritone; Nevada 
Van der Veer, Contralto; Reed Miller, 
Tenor 


Earle Tuckerman made up the solo quar- 
tet with Mrs. George V. S. Camp, a local 
soprano. The three soloists were greatly 
admired and were heartily applauded for 
their singing. The above snapshot was 
made before the performance. 





SETTLEMENT SCHOOL CONCERT 





Arthur Farwell’s Forces Show Excellent 
Ability at Carnegie Hall 


With nearly 1000 young people on the 
stage, the Music School Settlement gave 
a festival concert at Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of March 6. Besides a large 
chorus, there were four orchestras and 
numerous soloists, all under the dirce- 
tion of Arthur Farwell, who is head of 
the school. 

Patriotic numbers were featured and 
of these the most popular, after the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” was a rollick- 
ing marching song, “Liberty Forever,” 
the music of which is by Caruso and 
the words by Vincenzo Bellezza. Other 
interesting features were Mr. Farwell’s 
“Hosanna,” sung by the huge chorus, ac- 
companied: by all four orchestras and 
organ, and carols from Percy Mackaye’s 
“The Evergreen Tree,” arranged by Mr. 
Farwell. 

Juliet Glassman, pianist, played Men- 
delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” and Jack 
Sherman, violinist, was heard in violin 
solos. Mr. Farwell was assisted in the 
directing by Melzar Chaffee and Harriet 
Rosenthal. A new organization in the 
school, known as “The Vocal Ensemble,” 
sang a Negro Spiritual, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Laura Elliot, head of the 
vocal department, and Harry Barnhart, 
song leader at Camp Upton, led the 
chorus and audience in community sing- 
ing. 

The hall was decorated with lighting 
effects by Claude Bragdon, who designed 
the “Song and Light Festival” held in 
Central Park last summer. 





Acclaimed in Philadelphia 


Recital 


Artistic merit coupled with skill were 
the salient points convincingly shown by 
Esther Cassel, lyric soprano, in joint re- 
cital with Mabel Bock, pianist, assisted 
by Pauline Taylor, contralto, and George 
Hottel, tenor, at the Art Alliance audi- 
torium, Philadelphia, March 6. The 
singers, all of whom received their train- 
ing from Ada Turner Kurtz, were heard 
in a well chosen program, which included 
works of Millolitti, Tosti, Leighter, Gior- 
dini, Stephens, Thomas, Gluck, Lieu- 
rance, Mozart, Steel and Arne. The 
piano numbers comprised Bach’s Italian 
Concerto, a group of Chopin and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 2. The soloists received 
enthusiastic and well deserved applause 
from the large audience. 


Recitalists 


ST. LOUIS AGAIN 
GREETS EDDY BROWN 


Violinist Heard as Soloist with 
Symphony Orchestra—Other 
Concerts Given 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9—After a resc 
for a week, the Symphony Orchestra 
gave a brilliant concert yesterday after- 
noon. The program opened with Bee- 
thoven’s Overture to “Coriolanus,” fol- 
lowed by the Mozart Symphony in G 
Minor. Eddy Brown was the soloist and 
played the Tschaikowsky Concerto in D, 
Op. 35, perhaps one of the most grateful 
violin numbers that can be played. It 
was his first appearance here with or 
chestra and he made a fine impression. 
For the closing number, Mr. Zach gave 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic Rhapsody” an admir- 
able reading. 

On Thursday evening at the Sheldon 
Hall, Mrs. Martin Lammert, soprano, 
made her first public appearance, and, to- 
gether with four other local artists, gave 
a concert, the proceeds of which were 
turned over to the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Mrs. Lammert has 
a most pleasing voice, of excellent range 
and power and combines with it good 
musicianship. She sang three numbers 
from Liza Lehman’s “Life of the Rose,”’ 
“Tell Me Why” by Tschaikowsky and 
“Inter Nos” by MacFayden. The concert 
opened with the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
69, played by Max Steindel on the ’cello 
and David Karle at the piano. Another 
gioup was given by Steindel in his al- 
ways brilliant style and Mr. Earle con- 
tributed two fine piano numbers in “Auf- 
schwung” and “Polichinello.” 

At last Sunday’s Symphony Concert a 
capacity audience was treated to a most 
excellent bit of artistry in the playing of 
Kdna Gunnar Peterson, pianist, who first 
gave Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brilliant, 


Op. 22,” with orchestral accompaniment 
and later a group containing Liszt’s 
“Sixth Sonata del Petrarca” and the 


same composer’s Etude in E Major. The 
orchestral part of the program contained 
the overture to “Egmont,” Beethoven; 


Nevin’s Suite “In Arcady,” Two Hun- 
garian Dances by Brahms and other 
lighter numbers. H. W. C. 





Amparito Farrar Engaged for Newark 
(O.) Festival 


Amparito Farrar, soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, for the Spring Music Fes- 
tival in Newark, Ohio, on March 16. 
This will be her first appearance in 
Ohio, following which she will go to 
Camp Custer for the men in training 
there. 
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WARREN F. ACKER 


( Associate: 


American Guild of Organists) 
PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, HARMONY 


ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 


NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


PIANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 44 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER’ 


ART OF SINGING 
wn Voice penn — Tae retation 
entown a. 
1504 Walnat St. Studios 


MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 





TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


ew York City 
64 West 40th St. 


Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown School of Music) 


Residence Studio: 46 N. Jefferson St. 


BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 





EDWIN S. STETZEL 


PIANIST 


Leschetizky Principles—Progressive Seriés 


Studio: Eckert Bldg. 
ospectus upon request. 








SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: 





ACCOMPANIST 





Studio: 1344 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 








SALEM REF’D CHURCH— 


Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 


PROM 


Re 





IRENE S. WALBERT 


PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
(Progressive Series) 
Studio: 24 N. West St. 


READING 
MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 


a) 


V 
Studio: 259 West Oley Street 














HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
(Director Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
2 South Sth Street 


GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Manager: Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 
rated Artists 
Studio: 226 South 5th St. 





WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. C. of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria Univ.) 

ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 

(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 








GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
‘*Progressive Series’’ 

110 South 6Gth St. 





HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 





HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ; 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Reading, Pa. 


MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Studio: 317 North Gth Street 


OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—Ensemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gth Street 








SCRANTON 








HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 
HARPISTE 
Concerts—Recitals 
1214 Quiney Street 
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VIOLINIST 
Concert—Recital—Instruction ' 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio- 





Concert- Recital 
Art of Singing 
Studio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 














JOHN H. SHEPPERD 


ORGANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts——Recitals—Instruction 
324 W. S4th St,. New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 203 South Mair St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Music and Movie 


Editorial in the New York “‘Globe’’ 














T is one of those paradoxes not in- 
frequent in the world of the theater 
that one of the most important results 
of movie-going has been the development 
in the public of a taste for good music. 
We all remember the day when the best 
motion picture “palace” had at least one 
piano, or perhaps a piano and violin, to 
assist the creeps up and down the spine 
at the most villainous parts of the play, 
or to lull us to sweet dreams when She 
was about to fall into His arms. 


Sometimes there was at the piano some 
young student with real taste, whose 
knowledge of musical literature enabled 
him or her to improvise and to string 
together Chopin nocturnes, “Faust,” the 
“Rakoczy” March, Debussy and Tschai- 
kowsky as the scene or the inclinations 
of the improviser demanded. But now 
the managers of the chief motion picture 
theaters have got beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Whether their audiences 
know it or not, the managers know that 


what attracts many people to their 
theaters is not the play, but the music. 

And so they have employed first-rate 
conductors, and orchestras which are 
ranked by those who have heard them 
with the symphony orchestras whose per- 
formances receive the lavish praises of 
the pundits of musical criticism. 
Strangest of all, for those who despair 
of the musical taste of the American 
public, the motion picture audiences seem 
to enjoy the very best. 

The conductors are enterprising, too. 
They are not held, by the terms of en- 
dowments, to any period of music. They 
can wander far afield, and they fre- 
quently perform the new as well as the 
established. In one evening it is not at 
all unusual to hear played by one of 
these orchestras pieces by Stravinsky, 
Scriabine, Liszt, Wagner and Verdi. It 
is, of course, often a hodge-podge. And 
yet there is perhaps less bowing and 
scraping to the ghosts of musical re- 
spectability by the orchestras of motion 
picture theaters than by our most lauded 
symphony conductors. 





NEWARK WANTS MORE MUSIC 





City Cuts Appropriation, but Citizens 
Protest Against Mayor’s Action 


NeEwARK, N. J., March 11.—The City 
Commission, on the recommendation of 
Mayor Gillen, has cut in half the appro- 
priation for band concerts during the 
coming season. Last year the amount 
was $10,000, which this year has been 
cut to $5,000. This reduction necessi- 
tates not only the reduction of the num- 
ber of concerts to be given, but also 
fewer instruments in the band. 

Many persons interested in music for 
the people have written letters to the 
Newark papers expressing their disap- 
proval of the reduction. 

“Open-air concerts,” said Dr. Edward 
Schaaf in one of these letters, “have be- 
come a vital factor in the life of every 
large city. Music transcends mere recre- 
ation; and it should not be made to suf- 
fer in the pernicious results of the war. 
It is not possible to overmagnify the par- 
ticular value of music. Our government 
recognizes this fact and makes singing 
an essential factor in the training camps. 

“Is our city becoming so narrow that 
it must sacrifice art on the altar of econ- 
omy? Baltimore spends $100,000 annu- 
ally for municipal music and finds it a 
profitable investment; Newark doles out 
a paltry $5,000.” 

Mart King, supervisor: of band con- 
certs, said recently that the cost per cap- 
ita to the citizens of Newark was last 
year only a little over two cents. 





Cincinnati. Conservatory Teachers Give 
Admirable Joint Recital 


CINCINNATI, O., March 1.—Theodor 
Bohlmann, pianist, and Jean ten Have, 
violinist, of the faculty of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave another of their pop- 
ular ensemble evenings on Feb. 27. The 
artists were both in their usually good 
fettle and gave a highly enjoyable per- 
formance. The program consisted of 
John Alden Carpenter’s sonata in G, the 
Strauss Sonata in E Flat, and Saint- 
Saéns’s Sonata in E Minor. Carpenter’s 
somewhat involved, yet highly artistic 
effort was especially enjoyed. This 
work had a hearing some years ago at 
the Musicians’ Club, which was its first 
in Cincinnati. It easily takes rank with 
the best of modern works of i. = 





Best Concert Series Has Given Wichita 
Much Good Music 


WIcHITA, KAN., March 3.—The C. W. 
Best concert series closed on Thursday, 
Feb. 21, with the appearance here of 
Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Martin Rich- 
ardson, tenor, in a joint recital, playing 
a highly satisfying program. The Best 
series has presented a group of famous 
artists and their programs have done 
much toward stimulating musical in- 
terest here. K. E. 





Gertrude Howrigan Gives Vocal Recital 


Gertrude Howrigan, soprano, assisted 
by Maurice Lafarge, tenor and pianist, 
was heard in recital in Mehlin Hall on 
the evening of March 8. Miss Howrigan 
disclosed a light soprano voice of ex- 
ceedingly pleasant quality, but she has 
not yet acquired the poise necessary for 





a concert artist. Also, the singer did 
not discriminate carefully between the 
moods of her numbers, giving the “ Wil- 
low Song” from Verdi’s “Otello” with- 


out the slightest vestige of the tragedy . 


implied in either the words or the music. 
In lighter numbers she was heard to 


better advantage. Mr. Lafarge was 
more satisfactory as an accompanist 
than a solo pianist or singer. Mary A. 


Nemeth played the accompaniments for 
the duets. J. A. H. 


HOLYOKE HEARS HAVENS 





Pianist Creates Excellent Impression at 
First Appearance 


HOLYOKE, MAss., March 8.—The 
Holyoke Chamber of Commerce, the Mu- 
sic Club and Mount Holyoke College com- 
bined forces this year and brought to 
Holyoke Sophie Braslau, Jacques Thi- 
baud, the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and Raymond Havens. The 
fourth and last concert of the series was 
given Tuesday evening, March 5, at the 
Holyoke City Hall by Raymond Havens, 
pianist. The program included “Organ 
Toccata in D Minor,” by Bach, arranged 
for piano by Karl Tausig; “Sonata Ap- 
passionata,” Beethoven; “Auf dem Was- 
ser zu singen,” Schubert-Liszt; “Will o’ 
the Wisps,” Liszt; “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan and _ Isolde,” Wagner-Liszt; 
Ballade in A Flat, Etude in A Flat, 


Etude in F Minor, Scherzo in B Flat 
Minor, Etude in C Sharp Minor, Chopin, 
and “Hungarian Rhapsodie,” Liszt. 

This was Mr. Haven’s first recital in 
this city. His work was excellent from 
every standpoint and, judging from the 
enthusiastic reception which he received, 
he will be most welcome in Holyoke 
again. In response to hearty applause 
Mr. Havens added several extras to the 
program. 





BOSTON APOLLOS IN CONCERT 





Mol'enhauer’s Forces Earn Praise— 
New York Soprano Is Soloist 


Boston, March 8.—The Apollo Club, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, gave the 
third concert of this its forty-seventh 
season in Jordan Hall last Tuesday eve- 
ning. The assisting soloist was Lina 
Conkling, a soprano from New York; 
incidental solos throughout the program 
were taken by Bruce Hobbs, tenor, and 
Walter Kidder and William O’Brien, 
baritones, club members. The usual ac- 
companists, Frank Luker at the piano 
and Homer Humphrey at the organ, were 
in their respective places. 

The program opening with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and followed by the 
National Hymn of Wales, included part- 
songs by Mabel Daniels, Mrs. Beach, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Baldamus, Pflueger, 
Weber-Saar, Heartz and Lund. Perhaps 
not as interesting a choice of program 
as we have heard at former Apollo con- 
certs, yet Mr. Mollenhauer, as is his 
wont, directed his singers through their 
tasks with the remarkable musicianship 
and attention to artistic effect that has 
long since characterized his directing. 
The number entitled “Secrets,” by Miss 
Daniels, was repeated in response to in- 
sistent applause. Mrs. Beach’s “Song 
of Liberty” and John Lund’s “Greek War 
Song,” in which Mr. Kidder and Miss 
Conkling assumed solo parts, were par- 
ticularly effective. Miss Conkling was 
heard in a Massenet aria and in songs 
by Handel, Gertrude Ross and Arthur 
Foote. The audience was a large one. 

W. Hz. L. 


Leon Rice Gives Successful Concert at 
Paterson, N. J. 


PATERSON, N. J., March 8.—Leon Rice, 
dramatic tenor, assisted by Jenie Rice 
at the piano, gave a successful concert 
at the Market Street M. E. Church on 
the evening of March 4. He sang songs 
by Leoni and Chaminade, Rodolfo’s Nar- 
rative from “Bohéme,” songs by Foster, 
Steffen, Wood, Rhys-Herbert, Deems 
Taylor and Kiirsteiner. 

A feature of his program was a group 
of four Hallet Gilberté songs, “Forever 
and a Day,” “An Evening Song,” “You 
Is Jes’ as Sweet” and “Spring Serenade,” 
which with the composer at the piano 
won great favor. A group of songs by 
Bernard Hamblen was also given, with 
the composer at the piano. 
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GREET EDITH RUBEL TRIO 





Admirable Program of Chamber Mus; 
Given in People’s Concert Course 


The fifth Friday evening concert 
the Auxiliary Club, People’s Symphor 
Concerts, which took place at the Was} 
ington Irving High School on March + 
introduced the Edith Rubel Trio in 
diversified program. 

This chamber music organization, tha 
includes Edith Rubel, violinist; Mar 
Roemaet, ’cellist, and Katherine Swif: 
pianist, has the reputation of buildin 
programs of much more than usual ji; 
terest—a reputation admirably sus 
tained in Friday evening’s offerings. T} 
program was divided into formal, roma: 
tic and informa! music, and the manife: 
interest was enhanced by the comment 
of Miss Rubel preceding each numbe 
The opening offering was a Sixteent 
Century Air by Mattheson, followed by 
Beethoven Theme and Variations. F\ 
their romantic music offering the Tr 
presented the Brahms Trio in D Majo: 
which they played, especially the Adag 
in brilliant fashion. 

The program ended with a delightf 
little group of folk melodies of differe: 
countries, of which the last number wa 
the charming “Agnete and the Merman, 
by Herman Sandby. The folk melodi 
given were especially arranged for th 
trio by William Lyndon Lia” 

. Ss. 





“The Effect of War on Art and 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 





Chicago, March 9, 1918. 
r\LORENCE LANG gave a song re- 
i’ cital on March 7 at the Liela A. 
sreed studios. Agnes Bodholdt was the 
ccompanist. 

Irene Sage, pupil of John Loring Cook, 
vho has been for five years with the Chi- 
ago Opera Association, has returned 
rom the New York and Boston tour of 
he company. 

Mrs. Ellen Kinsman Mann presented 
Blanche Snyder in a song recital at the 
Little Theater on March 5. Mrs. Beulah 
faylor Porter was at the piano. Miss 


Snyder sang arias by Handel and Men- . 


lelssohn, “Depuis le jour,” from Char- 
sentier’s “Lou‘se,” and a dozen ballads 
yy Russian, English and American com- 
posers. 

Dorothy Ann Wood, a pupil of Henry 
Purport Eames, gave a piano recital at 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art on the evening of March 8. 


Her program included the Liszt B Minor 
Sonata, numbers by Chopin, MacDowell, 
Mendelssohn, and the Allegro Moderato 
from Beethoven’s G Major Concerto. Mr. 
Eames played the orchestral section at 
the second piano. 

Charles W. Clark, baritone, gave a tea 
in his studio on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 6, with Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Alexander as the guests of honor. 
Among the musicians present were Mrs. 
Clara Louise Burnham, Mrs. Minnie Fish 
Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Yager, Lu- 
cille Stevenson, Mrs. Fredericka Gerhart 
Downing, Mrs. Katherine Howard-Ward, 
Saba Doak, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Theodore Sturkow-Ryder 
(whose song, “The Messenger,” Mr. 
Clark sang), and Mrs. Susan Weare 
Hubbard, the composer of “In Flanders 
Fields,’ who accompanied Mr. Clark 
when he sang it. Mr. Clark also sang 
the “Villon Ballades,” by Debussy, and 
Mr. Alexander was heard in an old Ital- 
ian group of songs and some by Debussy. 
Mr. Alexander was on his way to the 
Pacific Coast to fill some engagements. 

A number of prominent Chicago in- 
structors have formed an _ association 
called the Society of Musical Friends, 
and inaugurated a series of six Sunday 
afternoon recitals at Lyon & Healy Hall, 
wherein some of the younger artists of 
the city are to be heard. Esther Neu- 
comb, soprano, and Caroline Schuyler, 
pianist, recently gave a joint recital. At 


a similar event on the week following the 
program was presented by Charlotte 
Bergh, soprano, and John Wiederhirn, 
pianist. The Society of Musical Friends 
includes among its members Ludwig 
Becker, Charles W. Clark, Walter Knup- 
fer, Klorence Magnus, Gertrude H. Mur- 
dough, Allen Spencer, Walter Spry, Ern- 
est Toy and Louise St. John Westervelt. 

The Chicago Musical College students’ 
concert on the morning of March 2 was 
given by pupils of the piano, violin and 
vocal departments. The program was 
presented by Ruth Sax, Ethel Shapiro, 
Ethel Geistner, Michael Kurzen, Esther 
Sopkin, Olive Lacy, Emmet McConchie, 
Vivian Radcliffe and Miriam Penansky. 

A recital for the benefit of the Y. M. 
C. A. trench fund was given at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on Feb. 28 by Pauline Sachs, 
a pupil of Lois Adler. She created a 
favorable impression. Appearing with 
her on the program were Mae Berland, 
reader, and Marie Buchman, soprano. 
Myrtle Paley, another artist pupil of 
Miss Adler, played the Hiller Concerto in 
F Sharp Minor at the Hebrew Institute 
on Feb. 24, the orchestra being under the 
direction of Alexander Zukowsky. 

The third division of Howard Wells’ 
class in public performance, assisted by 
three members of the first division, gave 
a program at the residence studio of Mr. 
Wells. Those taking part were Ralph 
Tillema, Hugh Porter, Esther Becklinger, 
Agnes Rorbeck-Thompson, Mrs. W. H. 
Summers, Edyth Taylor, Katherine 
Perry, Helena Proudfoot and Mabel 
Lyons. 

The weekly studio recital at the Knup- 
fer Studios was given by the piano class 
of Walter Knupfer. Agnes Blafka, 
Sophia Grosbernd, Rosa Schmidt, Dor- 
othy Eichenlaub, Ellen Corich, Pauline 
Czechowicz, Lydia Engel and Mildred 
Schooler appeared. 

Notes from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege: Helen Norfleet and Anne Thomp- 
son, both pupils of Harold Mickwitz, 
have received favorable notices for their 
recent appearances. Miss Norfleet played 
the Liszt Fantasia with the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra at Kansas City. 
Miss Thompson gave a recital at Dallas. 
Cleo Mae Dickerson, pupil of Frark L. 
Denhard, is now on a tour under the aus- 
pices of the Chautauqua Managers’ As- 
sociation. Car] D. Kinsey, vice-president 
and general manager of the Chicago 
Musical College, recently returned from 
a business trip to New York. While 
there he conferred with Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Oscar Saenger, who will teach 
at the college during the ee ey 

+e J. aVi. 





TACOMA VIOLINIST GOES 
OVERSEAS FOR WAR WORK 





Eunice Prosser, Who Débuted in New 


York Last Spring, Now Playing for 
Men “Somewhere in France” 


TACOMA, WASH., March 9.—Eunice 
Prosser, a talented violinist of Tacoma, 
Wash., whose fine work,has given her 
recognition seldom attained by so young 
an artist, is now overseas engaging in 
Y. M. C. A. war work among American 
soldiers. Miss Prosser is one of a com- 
pany of concert soloists who are tour- 
ing the army camps in France under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and playing 
for the soldiers. Her success is a mat- 
ter of much gratification to the Orpheus 
and other Tacoma clubs who have as- 
sisted her in her study. The offer came 
as a result of her brilliant début recital 
in the Comedy Theater, New York, when 
she was presented by her teacher, David 
\lannes. The name of Eunice Prosser 
has been enrolled on the big service flag 
f the Tacoma Stadium High School, 
ecently hung in the auditorium, as one 
of the former students now doing service 
‘or the nation. 

Community singing as a Sunday after- 
oon diversion for the soldiers and for 
‘itizens wishing to promote the spirit of 
community unity through the medium of 
‘ong is proving a success under the di- 
rection of Ernest E. Sheppard, Tacoma 
‘enor and leader of the First Baptist 
Chureh choir. It is the purpose of Mr. 
Sheppard to include in each Sunday’s 

mmunity sings a number of old-time, 
well-known ballads, which have found a 
vlace in the hearts of Americans. The 
(rpheus Male Chorus and an orchestra 

‘ fifteen pieces assist on the programs. 

Lucy S. Lamson, music supervisor in 
‘he Tacoma schools, has successfully in- 

‘oduced a course of study in musical 
bpreciation, using classical programs 
* Victrola music, featuring well-known 
rtists. The giving of credits in music 


for home practice is also being system- 
atically carried out in the grade. 
A. W. R. 





Spokane Choral Union Heard in Concert 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 8.— The 
Spokane Choral Union gave the second 
of its concerts on March 5 at St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church. The directors were 
Mrs. C. C. McEachran, Mrs, Pearl Hut- 
ton Shrader and Mrs. Dayton Stewart. 
The three choirs sang singly and then 
iointly with fine effect. Mrs. C. C. Mc- 
Eachran, Mrs. Pearl Hutton Shrader and 
Mrs. Dayton Stewart, Jesse Buchholz 
and C, Rollin Smith took part in vocal 
trios and quartets. ‘Mrs. Florence 
Mason Tatsch, violinist; Mrs. Lora Mil- 
ler Clarkson, ’cellist, and Mrs. Alice 
Hurn Smith played several instrumental 
trios. J. Riley Chase, Harry M. Morey 
were the organists and Mrs. Myra White 
Jones, Mrs. Mabel Stewart and Mrs. 
Alice .Hurn Smith accompanied at the 
piano. M. §S. 





Wanamaker Recital Features Works by 
Mana Zucca 


The twenty-fourth of a series of con- 
certs devoted to the works of American 
composers was yviven in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoon of March 5. 
The program was exclusively of the com- 
positions of Mana Zucca and was offered 
by Helena Alberts, soprano; Constance 
Muriel Hope, child-impersonator; Pierre 
Remington, bass, and Nicholas Garagusi, 
violinist. Miss Zucca played the accom- 
paniments for the other artists and was 
also heard in solos. 





Dan Beddoe to Be Under Management 
of Annie Friedberg 


Dan Beddoe, the distinguished lieder 
and oratorio singer, announces that his 
concert engagements were hereafter be 
under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


moo nN 


advancement of musical culture. 


ol 


resident in the United States. 
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the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 

. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

. To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, whee Neva of merit, on account of nationality. 
ment of a National Conservatory of Music. 
. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
- government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


a for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LOS ANGELES HEARS 
MANY FINE ARTISTS 


Mrs. MacDowell, Cherniavskys 
and Others Give Concerts— 
Godowsky to Teach 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 3.—In spite 
of obstacles Conductor Tandler led his 
men of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra through an interesting program 
with success on Friday afternoon at 
Clune’s Auditorium. 

A number of the orchestra members 
have taken positions in moving picture 
houses, the managements of which care 
nothing for the success of the symphony 
orchestra and take the most unfortunate 
times to keep them away from orchestra 
practice. Despite late substitutions, how- 
ever, the program went creditably. The 
numbers were the Sibelius First Sym- 
phony, the Prelude from Debussy’s “Mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Sebastian” and the Du- 


kas “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Of these 
the French numbers were the more suc- 
cessfully given. 

The soloist was Constance Balfour, 
soprano, who offered arias from “Tosca” 
and “Louise.” The audience, which was 
of large proportions, was much pleased 
by .Mrs. Balfour’s beauty of tone and 
appearance and insisted on an encore, 
for which she repeated the “Louise” 
number. ; 

Theo Karle, tenor, gave two recitals 
on the Philharmonic courses last week 
at Trinity Auditorium. This was his 
first appearance in Los Angeles, and 
his voice and artistic handling of it 
made a strong impression on his two 
audiences. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell has_ been 
spending three weeks in and near Los 
Angeles. She gave two recital lectures 
here, one at the Alexandria Hotel and 
one at Trinity Auditorium. Her dates 
at San Diego and Santa Ana _ were 
equally successful. At the San Diego 
recital and at her first recital here she 
was assisted by Mrs. Sprotte, mezzo- 
soprano, and at the Alexandria by R. M. 
Staples, violinist, and the MacDowell 
Quartet of women’s voices. 

The Cherniavsky Trio gave a recital 
at Trinity Auditorium on the Philhar- 
monic course recently to an audience of 
moderate proportions. The program 
was played in the impressionistic style 
of this attractive trio. 

It is stated that Leopold Godowsky 
will teach in Los Angeles in June, July 
and August, under the management of 
L. E. Behymer. This will be a great op- 
portunity for our advanced performers 
to study under a prominent artist. 

At its last meeting the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association entertained Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell and in return was given an 
interesting talk by her. 

Hugo Kirchhoffer, formerly at the 
head of the musical department of one 
of the city high schools, has entered the 
army musical service and will have 
charge of the singing in one of the camps 
in the San Francisco Bay district. 


_ Haydn Jones, tenor, gave a vocal re- 

cital at Blanchard Hall last week, mak- 
ing his program from the songs of 
Bryceson Treharne, who was a former 
school mate of his in Wales. Mr. Jones 
scored a distinct success before a hall 
full of music-lovers. 

L. E. Behymer last week was elected 
president of the Gamut Club, succeeding 
F. W. Blanchard, who retires after eight 
years of service in that chair. 

W. F. G. 


OTTAWA CLUB GIVES OPERA 


“Yeomen of the Guard” Sung by Or- 
pheus Club for War Benefit 


OTTAWA, CANADA, March 9.—The Or- 
pheus Glee Club, under the direction of 
James A. Smith, gave three fine perform- 
ances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Yeomen 
of the Guard” for the benefit of the 
Great War Veterans’ Association, on 
Keb. 27 and 28. 

The chorus, some seventy-five strong, 
sang well and acted convincingly. All 
principals were excellent, both vocally 
and histrionically, Harry Underwood’s 
fine tenor voice being heard at its best 
in the part of Fairfax. Mrs. J. D. Rob- 
ertson, as Phoebe, and H. M. Butler, the 
Assistant Tormentor, played with great 
spirit, and had to repeat “Were I Thy 
Bride.” F. L. C. Pereira presented a 
clever impersonation of the Jester and 
Mrs. Carnochan was a vivacious Elsie. 
Misses Loughren and Riddell, Messrs. 
Charles Watt, N. T. Allan, C. J. L. Rick- 
wood and H. H. Clarke did remarkably 
well in smaller parts. The women taking 
part in the second performance were 
Mrs. 8S. T. Wallace, Ruth Blaisdell, Miss 
S. Bell and Miss T. Walsh, who almost 
surpassed the high standard set by the 
first night’s cast. 

However. the greatest share of credit 
must. be accorded to the stage and musi- 
cal directors, Messrs. Pereira and Smith, 
for the smooth and well-balanced produc- 
tion. Mr. Smith is one of the most active 
and energetic figures in our musical life 
and, besides his work with the glee club, 
he is supervisor of music for the Ottawa 
Public Schools, as well as organist and 
choirmaster cf Chalmers Church. 

Mrs. Sanford Evans, pianist, and 
Leopold Christin, tenor, formerly of New 
York and a pupil of de Reszke, gave a 
delightful recital in the ballroom of the 








Chateau Laurier on Feb. 24 for the 
benefit of the devastated regions of 
France. a 


Many Concerts at Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 8.—The Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute has given a 
number of excellent concerts recently, 
including faculty and students’ recitals. 
Among those of the faculty who have 
been heard are Dallmeyer Russell, pian- 
ist; Hubert S. Conover, ’cellist; Mar- 
garet Ledwith, pianist; Bernard Sturm, 
violinist, and William H. Oetteking, or- 
ganist. . 


Anna Case, soprano, has been engaged 
by the Odd Fellows’ War Relief Fund in 
Hartford, Conn., for the benefit concert 
in that city on April 22. Miss Case has 
just returned from Sioux City’ and Mil- 
waukee, where she sang before large au- 
diences. 
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Sees Menace in Jll-Equipped ‘“‘Graduates”’ 
of High School Music Courses 





Protests at Awarding of Musicians’ Diplomas by Non-Standardized Institutions—Fundamental 
Essentials of General Education Are Sacrificed in Some Curriculums, Says Writer—Wants 
State Boards of Education to Consult with Music Pedagogues 





By HARRY COLIN THORPE 

















HE tendency of educators to recog- 

nize the value of music courses in 
grammar and high schools is the most 
significant fact bearing upon the devel- 
opment of the art of music in the last 
decade. This long delayed recognition, 
which has come chiefly through the prop- 
aganda of MusICAL AMERICA and one or 
two other agencies, will eventually result 
for the good of general and musical cul- 
ture. The fact that many first-class 
schools now give credit for a certain 
amount of work done in theoretical or 
applied music is a great satisfaction to 
all thinking musicians. 

Like every other good idea, however, 
this one is capable of abuse. Musicians 
and educators in pleading for the eleva- 
tion of music study to the level of aca- 
demic subjects have, as a rule, kept sight 
of the fact that the whole is greater than 
its parts and that the tail does not wag 
the dog. They have realized that music 
courses in lower schools should not super- 
sede subjects necessary to general cul- 
ture, but should supplement such studies. 
Another object sought in the introduction 
of music study is the giving of greater 
opportunity to those students considering 
a musical career, making it possible for 
them to begin early in life and to carry 
on musical work during schooldays. I 
believe these two ends, a better general 
understanding and appreciation of music, 
and greater opportunity for special music 
students, are the chief ones sought by 
means of accrediting music courses in 
lower schools. 


High School Music Diplomas 


When a country high school, however, 
establishes a music course and confers 
upon those successfully completing same 
a diploma; when music ceases to be sub- 
ordinate to general culture (in high 
school) and becomes the major subject, 
then the mark has been overshot. The 
results produced by such a scheme will 
not be those sought by musical educators, 
but others detrimental to both general 
and musical education. 

A weekly newspaper from a small 
town in eastern Kansas contains the an- 
nouncement that the local high school 
offers to its students a music course, the 
completion of which entitles the student 
to a diploma. It is also stated that this 
course is recommended only to those pur- 
posing to become professional musicians. 
The outline of the course follows: 


pT ECT TCT COREE Te 4 years 
(voice, piano or violin) 
EE ee aie cree b ohacess é 2 years 
ee 1 year 
SE oc ctdees caceeta 2 years 
ee 2 years 
RES 1 year 
ME tn bee lGdes veceee wb aene 3 years 
re eee ear rere 1 year 


In the average high school one finds 
certain characteristic groups or classes. 
For our purpose, it will prove convenient 
to note these as follows: First, there is 
a very large group whose schooling will 
end upon graduation. Of this group the 
majority of the boys go into business, 
mercantile or agricultural pursuits, while 
most of the girls become home-makers. 
It is obvious that the needs of this group 
are not met by the music course and yet 
many will elect it, principally because it 
is a “snap course,” as well as for other 
reasons readily apparent. The needs of 
the boys in this group are sadly slighted. 
One year of history is offered in the mu- 
sic course; every person should have at 
least one year each of American, English 
and general history. Three years of 
English are offered in the music course; 
four barely meet the real need. No 
course in civics is offered. There is noth- 
ing in physical education. Manifestly, 
this is unjust to the young man whose 
educational advantages are limited to 
high school training. 

It is more than likely that a large por- 


tion of the girls in group one will elect 
the music course. If anyone has need of 
a thorough general education it is the 
home-maker and mother, but the music 
course does not provide even the essen- 
tials. Chemistry, courses in arts and 
crafts and in domestic science should 
take the place of work in music if a 
“practical” education is desired. If “‘cul- 
ture” is the object, of course the usual 
academic subjects will predominate. It 
is clear that the music course does not 
meet the needs of either boys or girls of 
the first group. 


Not Properly Prepared 


A second (small) group is composed 
of those students who will enter colleges 
or professional schools after high school. 
One might think that these pupils would 
not enter the music department in any 
case. I disagree. Many will not know 
until after leaving high school whether 
they will enter college, and others would 
take the music course in ignorance of the 
fact that it did not prepare for college. 
The members of this group would find, 
upon application for admittance to any 
reputable institution of higher education, 
that they were not properly prepared and 
would have to spend in all probability 
two years more in strictly preparatory 
work. This means that many would give 
up the idea of further study rather than 
meet the conditions for college entrance. 

The third class of students which we 
will consider comprises those who “pur- 
pose to become professional musicians.” 
But before discussing this group, may I 
diverge to remark that if only statistics 
had been consulted before the introduc- 
tion of a “music course” its sponsors 
would have surely seen the absurdity of 
the proceeding. It is probable that less 
than one per cent of high school students 
ever become professional musicians. 
Why, then, offer a course for such a very 
small proportion of the student body? 
To return, however, we will assume that 
there are at least a few students who 
will become “professionals.” Will this 
course meet the needs of those for whom 
it was specifically designed? How will it 
affect the status of the profession? 

The most obvious effect would be the 
production of musicians, so call, defi- 
cient in general, fundamental education. 
My observation convinces me that the 
number of such poorly equipped musi- 
cians is already far too great, the pro- 
fession is fairly choked with such per- 
sons. The general idea that musicians 
are creatures of feeling and slaves of 
emotion, rather than rational and intel- 
ligent beings, has all too real a basis in 
fact. Musicians need all the general edu- 
cation they can get if they expect to at- 
tain to even comparative eminence. 


“Graduates” in Music 


Another effect would be the lowering 
of the professional status due to the fact 
that those completing the high school 
course would consider themselves, and 
would be styled by others, as “gradu- 
ates” in music. The manufacture of 
such specimens by _ non-standardized 
schools, conservatories and correspond- 
ence courses already proceeds upon a 
huge scale, and if the States now go into 
the business, where will the end be? Im- 
agine a “graduate” in medicine or in law 
turned out by a country high school! 
And yet the efficient musician needs as 
thorough general education and as rig- 
orous special training as lawyer or phy- 
sician. It is the desire of all serious mu- 
sicians to see their professional standards 
advance as have those of the medicine 
and law, but this latest educational ex- 
periment will serve only to drag down 
deeper the name of a profession already 
sadly dishonored. 

We have seen, then, the import of this 
matter for all concerned. The small per- 
centage of intending musicians in high 
schools shows the futility of this course. 
It has also been observed that the course 
serves the ends of no one, depriving 
many of much needed general culture, 
failing to prepare others for further 
study, and finally defrauding even those 
for whom it was conceived. What then 
is its excuse for being? 


The writer, in common with the ma- 
jority of musicians, is strongly in favor 
of accredited music courses in schools, 
but he believes that in cases like the 
above there has been a “warping past the 
aim.” State boards of education should 
counsel with expert music educators be- 
fore introducing innovations so far- 
reaching in effect. The amount of music 
credits which one might acquire in high 
school should be limited in favor of a 
broad general culture, in the case of bud- 
ding musicians as well as others. More 
education in all professions is the need 
—and for musicians a double, not a half, 
ration! 





Alma Beck Sings American Songs in 
New York Recital 


_ A_ delightful song recital was given 
in New York on Saturday, March 3, by 
Alma Beck, gifted American contralto. 
Miss Back was heard in arias from 
“Samson and Delilah” and Bemberg’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc” and American songs by 
Saar, Carpenter, Irene Gardner, Mary 
Helen Brown, Mrs. Beach, Harling, 
Horsman, Turner-Maley and _ Foster. 
She sang her program artistically and 
was given cordial applause. The Turner- 
Maley song, “The Fields of Ballyclare” 
was, as usual, singled out for special 
approval. William Reddick played her 
accompaniments excellently. 





Riemenschneider Gives Organ Recital 
at Berea, Ohio 


Albert Riemenschneider, organist at 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, 
gave an interesting recital on March 10. 
The program comprised only music by 
New York composers, featuring Pietro 
A. Yon’s “Sonata Cromatica” and “Gesu 
Bambino.” The other works were 
Schminke’s “March of the Toys,” Gott- 
fried H. Federlein’s “Salvadora” and 
“Valerie” and Dethier’s Caprice, “The 
Brook.” Mr. Riemenschneider played 
with authority and splendid technique. 





Albany Teachers Name Committee to 
Confer with Board of Education 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 11.—The Al- 
bany Music Teachers’ Association has 
named a committee comprising the presi- 
dent, Ermina L. Perry, Amelia R. 
Gomph and Dudley Metthews, to confer 
with the Albany Board of Education and 
superintendent of schools regarding its 
plan of having the Albany High School 
grant school credits for music study, ac- 
cording to the regulations adopted by the 
Regents. The association will present 
pupils of several of the members in a 
joint recital in May. W. A. H. 





Fresno School Children Join in Com- 
munity Sing 


FRESNO, CAL., March 6.—A community 
sing was held in the Civic Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Feb. 24. Several hun- 
dred school children, augmented by a 
choir of professional singers, gave the 
program, under the direction of John 
H., Lyon. Earl Tower played the accom- 
paniments on the organ. 

Leopold Godowski and Efrem Zimbal- 
ist were heard recently in recital be- 


fore the Fresno Musical Club. 
Z. N. G. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Apollo Club of 
eighty busy business men, with well 
trained voices, gave its second concert 
of the season recently. One of the most 
pleasing numbers by the chorus was H. 
T. Stewart’s setting of “The Song of 
the Camp” and a baritone solo sung by 
one of the members, John A. Rohan, gave 





pleasure. Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and 
Max Steindel, ’cellist, of St. Louis, 
played. 

EVANSVILLE, INpD.—Maude Burket is 


organist of Grace Presbyterian Church, 
filling the place made vacant by the en- 
listment of Harold Gatch. 


HOMER DELIGHTS ROCHESTER 





Sings with Damrosch Orchestra—Loc: 
Artists Give Excellent Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 8.—A bri 
liant concert was given by the Ne 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dan 
rosch, conductor, at Convention Hall o 
Thursday evening, Feb. 28, before 
capacity audience. It was the third o) 
chestral concert of the Furlong serie 


and the soloist was Louise Homer. Th 
symphony was Beethoven’s No. 3, th 
other orchestral numbers, the Prelude t 

Act III from “Lohengrin” and Enesco’ 
“Roumanian Rhapsody.” Mme. Home 
offered the aria from Handel’s “Xerxes. 

“Ombra mai fu,” and a new patriot; 
song, “The Spirit of the Red Cros 
Speaks,” music by Horatio Parker. Th 
words were first read by Mr. Damrosc! 
and they and the dramatic musical se 
ting made a deep impression on the aud 

ence. Mme. Homer also sang the Page 

song from Meyerbeer’s “‘LesHuguenots 

being recalled again and again afte 

each numbers. She responded with two 
selections from “Mignon.” 

On Tuesday morning a members’ r 
cital was given by the ‘Tuesday Musicale 
at the Regent. Those taking part wer 
Blanche Lemmon, pianist; Martha May 
Hathaway, contralto, accompanied at the 
piano by Alica Carlotta Wysard, ani 
Dorothy Clark, soprano, accompanied by 
Mrs. D. R. Fleming. Miss Lemmon has 
decided talent and has broadened since 
her appearance before the Tuesday Musi- 
cale last year. Her clear, crisp touch, 
facile octave work and _ interpretative 
ability make her a pianist that it is a 
pleasure to hear. Miss Hathaway was 
heard to advantage in a group of moder) 
songs. Dorothy Clark is a young singer 
with soprano of good range and consider- 
able strength, and she pleased her hear- 
ers with the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tos 
ca” in addition to other. songs. 

M. E. W. 





Lotta Madden Scores in Montclair 


MontTcuairR, N. J., March 9.—Lotta 
Madden gave a song recital for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church on the evening of March 
8. <A large audience attended the con- 
cert and showed appreciation of the 
young singer. Besides having a natural- 
ly beautiful voice. fine breath control, 
and other essential technical equipment, 
Miss Madden is gifted with intelligence 
and imagination. Her program con- 
sisted of two old Italian arias, a group 
of four Russian songs by Gretchaninoff 
and Rachmaninoff, a modern French 
group of five songs and a group of six 
new songs by an American composer, 
Mabel Wood Hill. These last were sung 
from manuscript and received their first 
hearing on this occasion. They showed 
originality and spontaneity. Louise R. 
Keppel was accompanist, Miss Madden 
was applauded so heartily that she was 
compelled three times to give encores. 

W. F. Uz. 





Blanche Goode Plays at Northampton 


Blanche Goode, pianist, of the depart- 
ment of music of Smith College, gave her 
annual recital at Northampton, Mass., 
on Feb. 27. her program opened with 
the César Franck “Prelude, Aria and 
Finale” and the exacting work was in- 
terpreted with commanding style. In- 
creased mastery of her natural gifts was 
apparent and her mature control of em- 
phasis was particularly noticeable. The 
program consisted of works by Bach, 
Haydn, Gluck-Friedmann, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Severac, Rubin Goldmark, Percy 
Grainger and two of her own composi- 
tions. 





Florence Turner-Maley Presented Be- 
fore Schumann Club 


Florence Turner-Maley, the New York 
composer, gave her cycle of children’s 
songs “Just for Children” before the 
Schumann Club of New York, Feb. 25. 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano, san: 
a group of Mrs. Maley’s songs, including 
“A Call,” “The Song of Sunshine” and 
“In a Garden Wild.” Mrs. Reardo: 
added as an encore, a new manuscrip! 
song by Mrs. Maley, “The Heart of the 
Year.” Both composer and soprano wer‘ 
received with warm approval. They re. 
peated this program for the Professiona 
Women’s League in New York, on Tues 
day evening, March 5. 





WARREN, OHIO.—The 1911th progran 
given by Dana’s Musical Institute 0: 
this city was an event of March 6 1! 
Dana Hall. The D. M. I. String Orche: 
tra of thirty people presented an inter- 
esting program under the leadership © 
Edouard Perrigo, director of the strinv 
department. 
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| The ‘Soldiers’ Chorus” in Rehearsal 
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Photo by Boland, Under Permission Granted by Secretary of War 


R. Festyn Davies, Song Leader for the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activities, Rehearsing a Chorus of Soldiers at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 


FTER the present world war is over 
choral societies and leaders of male 
choruses are going to find themselves 
with plentiful additions of well-trained 


singers for their organizations. In prac- 
tically every training camp in America 
to-day, at least in every camp where the 
Commissions on Training Camp Activi- 


ties of the War and Navy Departments 
have assigned song leaders, the work of 
training male choruses is being carried 
on with remarkably encouraging results. 

In the photograph reproduced above is 


shown one typical training camp chorus, 
a group of men at Camp Lewis, Amer- 
ican Lake, Wash., rehearsing chorus 
numbers under the direction of the camp 
song leader, Festyn Davies. 





‘BOHEMIANS ’”’ HEAR TALK ON WAR MUSIC 





Work in Army and Navy Camps 
Discussed by Treasurer of 
National Committee 


At the monthly meeting of the Bohe- 


mian Society-at Delmonico’s on March 3 
the work of the National Committee on 
Army and Navy Camp Music was out- 
lined by M. Morgenthau, Jr., treasurer 
of the committee. The meeting began 
with a program by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, which included the beautiful Quar- 
tet of Debussy exquisitely played. 

Rubin Goldmark, vice-president of the 
“Bohemians,” presided and opened the 
meeting by calling attention to the im- 
portance of the work of the National 
Committee, which had developed music in 
the camps from a mere form of recre- 
ation to a serious military factor. He 
said that the call had come for musicians 
to help and that he was sure that they 
would be glad to do their bit and more. 

M. Morganthau, Jr., outlined the devel- 

opment of the committee’s work, formed 
to assist the War and Navy Departments 
Commissions on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. 
“Tt is quite true,” he said, “that at the 
start the work was largely recreational 
and the songs almost entirely frivolous, 
but as the value of music as a military 
factor has come to be realized by the 
military authorities the work has taken 
on a more and more serious character. 
Now there are fifty song leaders at work 
and more will have to be provided, both 
for the navy, army and marines. 

Mr. Morgenthau then showed how the 
singing activities had brought up the 
problem of the bands, and said that a 
special sub-committee on bands, headed 
by Wallace Goodrich of Boston, had made 
a careful survey of that situation and 
that recommendations have already been 
placed before the War Department for 
changes to make our bands more nearly 
like the French and able to perform their 
important part in the war program. He 
made an appeal to the musicians to come 
to the support of. the country in this and 
to see that the opportunity which has 
now come for introducing some fine mu- 
sie into the service be not neglected. He 
concluded with a stirring appeal for in- 
spirational and martial music, and said 
that as music has now been recognized 
as a real military factor, anything that 


can be done to further develop it will be 
helping to just that extent to win the 
war. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, who has been 
interested in the development of band 
music in the United States Army for 
some years, followed Mr. Morgenthau 
and seconded his appeal. He explained 
some of the difficulties which had been 
encountered in connection with the de- 
velopment of band music in the army 
and said that the opportunity now pre- 
sented should be embraced at once. He 
called particular attention to the tre- 
mendous influence which this is bound to 
have on the development of music in 
America after the war. Among those 
who volunteered their hearty co-opera- 
tion were Victor Herbert, Edwin Franko 
Goldman, George H. Hamlin, Gustav L. 
Becker, the members of the Flonzaley 
Quartet and Rubin Goldmark. 





MILWAUKEE’S ORGAN SERIES 





Other Local Organists Assist Carl F. 
Mueller in Worthy Programs 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 6.—One of 
the unique musical enterprises of the 
city during the present season has been 
the series of organ recitals given by Carl 
F. Mueller, organist of the Grand Ave- 
nue Congregational Church and director 
of various musical organizations of the 
church. Mr. Mueller found that the 
public was amazingly ignorant of the 
classics for the organ. Having one of 
the best organs in the city, the church 
being located in one of the best popu- 
lated districts on the West Side and 
having a capacity almost as large as the 
largest theater here, he determined to 
present fine organ music once a month 
at a twilight Sunday recital. 

A series of ten concerts was laid out, 
with a definite idea behind each pro- 
gram. So interesting did the entire 
series prove that hundreds of people at- 
tended each recital, the best attended 
possibly being the Wagner program. 

The feature of one concert was the 
magnificent suite, “Milton,” by Hugh 
Blair, the English organist. At one of 
the recitals four of the leading organ- 
ists of the city played, including Mr. 
Mueller, Winogene Hewitt, Carlton Bul- 
lis and Arthur H. Arneke. Numbers at 
this concert included works by Bach, 
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Guilmant, Mendelssohn and _ Dvorak. 
Still another concert was given, with 
several combination numbers by Mr. 
Mueller and Milton Rusch, pianist. 

In order to make these concerts still 
more interesting Mr. Mueller has _ in- 
variably provided a_ soloist, either a 
singer, or a violinist, or the vested church 
choir. The last program of the season 
to be given in May will be a request pro- 
gram. Mr. Mueller also states that he 
is so much encouraged by the interest 
in his series of ten free recitals that he 
plans a series of Saturday afternoon re- 
citals for children next year. 

This is the first large series of organ 
recitals given in recent years. 


C. O. S. 





MME. HOMER IN WATERBURY 


Metropolitan Contralto Gives Closing 
Recital of Prentzel Series 


WATERBURY, CONN., March 8.—The 
last in the series of Paul Prentzel con- 
certs was given last evening in Bucking- 
ham Hall, the artist being Mme. Louise 
Homer. A _ large audience welcomed 
Mme. Homer with great enthusiasm and 
during the evening the singer was 
obliged to respond to several encores. 

The wonderful dramatic power of the 
artist was especially apparent in her 
singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
as her opening number, the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” as one of her 
encores and Horatio Parker’s “Red Cross 
Hymn.” The program included two 
charming arias from “Mignon,” a group 
of four songs by the artist’s husband, 
Sydney Homer; “Eili, Eili,” an invoca- 
tion, old Yiddish melody, arranged by 
Kurt Schindler; “My Native Land,” by 
Gretchaninoff; “Pat,” by Frank Lynn 
Seiler; “In the Time of Roses,” by 
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Louise Reichardt, and “Don’t Care,” by 
John Alden Carpenter. 

The audience last night received an- 
nouncements for next season’s concert 
series. Among the artists who will come 
to Waterbury next winter are Hipolito 
Lazaro, Spanish tenor, and Ada Sas- 
soli, harpist, who will give a concert 
on Dec. 5; Mme. Frances Alda, lyric 
soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, who 
will appear in concert on Jan. 16; Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, and Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, who will appear on Feb. 13, 
and Mme. Galli-Curci, who will give an 
extra concert during the winter, the 
exact date to be announced later. 

M. N. B. 
Mr. Huss’s “Andante” Admired 

Commenting on the recent perform- 
ance at Afolian Hall, New York, of 
Henry Holden Huss’s Sonata in G Minor 
for violin and piano, Henry T. Finck, 
the noted critic uf the New York Eve- 
ning Post, praised the work highly and 
suggested that the composer issue the 
Andante separately, as he said, “with 
some poetic title. Violinists seldom have 
room on their programs for a whole 
sonata, but as a short piece this gem 
could and would be exhibited every- 
where. As for the ‘records’ that could 
be made of it, there’s a fortune in it; and 
Mr. Huss deserves it, for he is one of 
the best of American composers.” This 
is surely a coincidence, for Mr. Finck’s 
admirable suggestion was _ actually 
thought of several years ago, when Mr. 
Huss published the Andante of the so- 
nata separately, calling it by the poetic 
title, “Northern Melody.” 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A charming program 
was given before the membership of the 
Matinée Musicale on Monday afternoon 
by Mrs. Will Owen Jones, pianist, and 
Mrs. Jessie Doyle Murray, soprano. 
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“The Dance in the Place Congo” 








N an admirable study of Henry F. 
Gilbert and his creative ideals and 
work, Olin Downes, writing in the Musi- 
cal Quarterly for January, has the fol- 
lowing to say of this American com- 
poser’s “The Dance in the Place Congo,” 
which will be produced as a ballet by the 
Metropolitan Opera forces: 

“A fourth composition on Negro, or 
rather Creole themes, and the biggest 
canvas the composer has yet prepared, 
is the symphonic poem, ‘The Dance in 
the Place Congo.’ This work was sug- 
gested by George W. Cable’s description 
of the dances the slaves used to hold in 
the old Place Congo in New Orleans of 
the forties. 
ployed. One of them is the theme of 
the Bamboula, which Coleridge-Taylor 
employed in his orchestral piece of that 


name, although in a manner very differ- 
ent from that of Gilbert. The introduc- 
tion is gloomy and tragic. 

“The principal theme, a sort of wild 
cry, is repeatedly proclaimed, with al- 
ways increasing breadth and emphasis, 
by the orchestra. After a pause the 
Bamboula, a vulgar dance tune, with a 
lordly swing, is heard. There follows a 
lighter, wittier theme. After extended 
development of this material comes a 
nobly pathetic middle portion, in the 
manner of a love scene, and finally a 
conclusion that is weird and fantastic. 

“The dance, at the height of its excite- 


Five Creole themes are em-. 


ment, is interrupted by the booming of 
a great bell. This is the bell which rings 
the summons to ‘quarters,’ and the sleep 
that will preface another day of toil 
and weariness. There is a pause, a cry 
of despair; then a sound like the shuf- 
fling of feet, mournful echoes of themes 
previously heard, the establishment of 
a mood that is nocturnal and tragic, and, 
with a sudden surprising harmonic turn, 
and a final reference to the theme of 
the opening, the end. 

“This music has not been: performed- 
It is a risky thing to reckon too def- 
initely on the effect of a score only 
known by reading. But there are cer- 
tain characteristics of the score which 
put it apart from the compositions which 
precede it. 

“The themes of the Creole have in 
themselves a certain tropical grace dis- 
guishable from the themes of the Negro. 
They offer, of course, new harmonic sug- 
gestions of which the composer has 
availed himself. Is it too much to say 
their spirit seems to communicate to the 
music, in places, something of that qual- 
ity which Nietzsche discovered in ‘Car- 
men,’ something fatalistic, something hot, 
brutal, languorous, something ‘Mediter- 
ranean?’ Certain passages, no doubt 
with intention, are baldly obvious and 
vulgar or grotesque, and in strong and 
crude contrast to the tenderness and the 
beautiful melodic line of the love scene. 
(Since the above paragraphs were w.it- 
ten the composer has completed a sce- 
nario for the performance of his com- 
position as a ballet by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.)” 





REGIMENTAL BANDS GIVE 
PROGRAM AT SPARTANBURG 


Stirring Concert by Massed Bands of 
Camp Wadsworth—Auto as Gift 
to Song Leader 


CAMP WADSWORTH, SPARTANBURG, S. 
C., March 7.—The massed-band concert 
which was given in Converse College 
Auditorium recently by the seven bands 
of the Twenty-seventh Division, under 
the direction of Francis W. Sutherland, 
leader of the 104th Field Artillery Band, 
attracted the largest attendance of the 
season and one of the lergest ever seen 
in the auditorium. The predominance 
of khaki was a notable feature, but there 
was quite a mixture of civilians, as was 
evidenced by the excitement when the 
band swung into “Dixie.” 

The program was largely popular, the 
classical offerings included being only 
the best known. The great band made 
a striking picture, seated closely on the 
stage, and the lower half of the choral 
seats, the opera chairs having been re- 
moved. The long array of trumpets and 
trombones was in itself an arresting 
spectacle. 

This was the second concert given by 
these massed bands, the first concert net- 
ting $1,339. The second program was 
for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. war 
work fund, and from the crowded house 
a similar sum will no doubt be realized. 
The soloists of the evening were Jud- 
son House, tenor, of the 102d M. P., who 
sang “Because,” responding with “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny,” by Bland, 
with organ accompaniment, and Mr. 
Sutherland, cornetist, who played by re- 
quest “The Lost Chord.” 

A recent gift of $1,000 to T. W. Gar- 
vin, representing the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, will be used 
to purchase a car for Dr. Charles Wool- 
sey, song director of 9 

a a Os 








American Music Optimists Society An- 
nounces Auditions 


The auditions of the American Music 
Optimists’ Society are now being held, 
and all instrumentalists and vocalists de- 
siring a hearing will communicate with 
Rhea Silberta, 412 West 148th Street, 
New York. The concerts of this organ- 
ization provide an opportunity for a!l 
those desiring public experience. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the society, only 


American citizens will be considered and- 


only American music may be performed. 





Theodore Kittay Returns from Havana 
After Success with Bracales 


Theodore Kittay, tenor, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company, has _ re- 
turned from Havana, Cuba, where he 
sang in “Bohéme,” “Madama Butterfly” 
and other operas as a member of the 
Bracale Opera Company. He was highly 
successful in his work in Havana. Pre- 


‘vious to that engagement he sang a 


number of performances in Mexico City 
in September last. In May Mr. Kittay 
will leave for South America, where he 
will be heard for the first time at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. 





Give “Seven Words” in Brooklyn 


Several distinguished soloists took part 
in the oratorio “The Seven Last Words 
of Christ,” by Dubois, given at the First 
Dutch Reform Church of Jamaica, on 
Sunday evening, March 3. The quartet 
was composed of Helen Weiller, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Alice Ralph Wood, soprano, 
both of Brooklyn; Carl Schlegel, basso, 
and Adolph Hauser, tenor, and was sup- 
ported by fifty chorus singers. Miss Iris 
Solms accompanied at the piano. The 
oratorio was given under the direction of 
Professor Lawrence G, Nilson, choirmas- 
ter and organist of the church. 





Myrna Sharlow Delights Troops at 
Camp Devens 


CAMP DEVENS, AYER, MAss., March 5. 
—Myrna Sharlow of the Chicago Opera 
Company was a visitor at the camp yes- 
terday and greatly pleased the large au- 
dience of soldiers present at the Liberty 
Theater by singing three numbers. Miss 
Sharlow also scored by presenting the 
men with $1,000 werth of “Smileage” 
tickets, the gift of Boston ne we 
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Zoellners Play at Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA, KAN., March 8.—The Zoell- 
ner String Quartet, assisted by Jean- 
ette Durno, was heard in concert. The 
Zoellners are great favorites at Wichita, . 
this being their third season on the series 
of concerts managed by Lucius Ades. 
They were greeted as old friends, an in- 
timacy of feeling between artists and 
audience that makes largely for concert 
success. The perfection of ensemble, the 
exquisite shading and _ interpretation 
were excellent in every way. 


Amherst Welcomes Raymond Havens in 
Recital 


AMHERST, MAss., March 1.—The piano 
recital given by Raymond Havens, the 
pianist, in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College Chapel on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 17, attracted a large audience 
that applauded the artist to the echo. 
Mr. Havens’s program comprised num- 
bers by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, 
Alkan, Schubert-Liszt and Wagner-Liszt. 
To all he gave a reading that was alive 
with brilliant technical skill and superior 
musical intelligence. 


Paulist Choristers Welcomed in Two 


Concerts in Boston 
Boston, MAss., March 11.—The Paul- 
ist Choristers of Chicago, under the lead- 


ership of Father Finn, gave two concerts 
in Symphony Hall Wednesday aftérnoon 


and evening, March 6. No finer demon- 
stration of choir singing has been heard 
here for a long time. The quality of 
tone, the solidity and evenness in both 
forte and pianissimo passages were ad- 
mired features of the performances. 
There were capacity audiences at both 
performances, 


HELEN MOLLER IN RECITAL 





Dancer and Pupils Give Highly Decorous 
Performance at Carnegie Hall 


Probably the publicity given Helen 
Moller’s dancing in her recent Metropoli- 
tan Opera House recital frightened a 
great many concert-goers, or it may have 
been that $5 seats did not interest a pub- 
lic engrossed in a thrift campaign. What- 
ever the cause, there was a much smaller 
audience in Carnegie Hall on Monday 
afternoon, March 11, than the worth of 
the program merited. 

Those who were afraid that their sen- 
sibilities might be shocked by Miss Mol- 
ler’s costume found nothing to fear, as 
the performance was decorum itself, 
Miss Moller even going so far as to don 
a chiffon wrap—that looked like a glori- 
fied bathrobe—when she took her calls, 
which were numerous. In her suite of 
waltzes that included a Brahms and a 
Dvorak number, the Strauss “Voice of 
Spring” and Sibelius’s “Valse Trieste,” 
the dancer displayed a poetic quality re- 
freshingly different from the usual hack- 
neyed performance of these waltzes. Her 
dancing of the Prelude to the Rachmani- 
noff “The Prisoner” displayed dramatic 
ability of a high order. Among the num- 
bers given by her pupils the most strik- 
ing was the presentation of “Siegfried’s 
Funeral March,” one of the best bits of 
pantomime seen this season. The Sousa 
“Stars and Stripes” made an effective 
finale. 

The Max Jacobs Orchestra again evi- 
denced the fine musicianship of its con- 
ductor in the Overture to “Orpheus,” the 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem “Phaeton” 
and the “Psyche” of Ilynsky. 

An interesting series of recitals by a 
group of her younger pupils is now being 
given by Miss Moller on successive Satur- 
day mornings at the Theater De Vieux 
Columbier. M. S. 





Threaten to Bar Dr. Muck at Final New 
York Concert of Symphony 


In spite of the fact that many letters 
protesting against the appearance in 
New York of Dr. Muck with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on March 14, Major 
Henry L. Higginson has announced from 
Boston that the orchestra would give the 
concert as scheduled and under Dr. 
Muck’s direction. 

According to published reports, the 
movement against Dr. Muck in New 
York is becoming widespread. A num- 
ber of subscribers have signified their 
intention of letting their seats remain 
vacant if he continues as conductor of 
the orchestra. 


GOOD SEASON AHEAD IS 
REPORT OF M. H. HANSON 


Manager Finds Outlook Hopeful—Brisk 
Demand for Famous Stars Augurs 
Well for Next Year 


M. H. Hanson, who has just returned 
from a three-weeks’ booking trip through 
the Middle West, reports that the larger 
managers are all very hopeful about next 
season’s business and are closing their 
contracts. Mr. Hanson reports excellent 
business for all.his artists and has 
closed contracts for a great many re- 
appearances for Marcella Craft, men- 
tioning especially re-engagements in 
Dayton, Ohio; Springfield, Qhio; Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Milwaukee and Peoria. 

Vivian Gosnell will make his first ap- 
pearance with many organizations. Vera 
Barstow and Marie Torrence are in good 
demand. Many of the greatest organiza- 
tions have secured Riccardo Stracciari, 
who will appear at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival as the soloist for the opening con- 
cert on May 15, under the leadership of 
Frederick Stock, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Prior to the May Fes- 
tival Mr. Stracciari will give recitals 
under the management of A. F. Thiele 
of Dayton, Mrs. Ona B. Talbot of Indian- 
apolis, Richard Koebner of Milwaukee 
and under special management in either 
St. Paul or Minneapolis. 








Harold Henry, Slightly Hurt, Fails to 
Play at Columbia 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, 
was scheduled to give a recital at Colum- 
bia University on the evening of March 
9, but he was unable to appear because 
of a slight injury. The pianist injured 
a finger last week in Chicago and was 
prevented from practising, but will soon 
continue his recital engagements, it was 
stated. Rosita Renard, a gifted pianist, 
and Fernanda Pratt, a promising con- 
tralto, gave the concert in Mr. Henry’s 
place in the Horace Mann Auditorium 
and gave pleasure to the audience. 





Levitzki to Give Schumann-Chopin Pro- 
gram 


Mischa Levitzki will present a Schu- 
mann-Chopin recital at AXolian Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 6. The main 
Schumann work is the G Minor Sonata, 
Op. 22, while of Chopin there are the F 
Minor Fantasy, nocturnes, waltzes, a 
ballad, three études and the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo. 





in Recital at Welch, 
W. Va. 


WetcH, W. VA., March 6.—Emma 
Roberts, contralto, gave a recital on the 
evening of March 4, singing a varied pro- 
gram. Miss Roberts was especially ap- 
plauded after a group of folk-songs of 
the Allied nations. The recital was given 
under the auspices of the Chaminade 
Club of Welch. 


Emma Roberts 





MILWAUKEE HONORS 
FOR MAY PETERSON 


Large Reception Given For So- 
prano After Appearance With 
Arion Club 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 6.—May 
Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently gave a concert 
with the Arion Musical Club in the Pabst 
Theater. Miss Peterson had sung here 
once last season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but her appearance 
with the Arions was_her first concert in 
which she had a chance to present a va- 
riety of concert numbers. 

The program included only two songs 
of Teutonic origin, Mozart’s “Allelujah” 
and Brahm’s “How Lovely Is Thy Dwell- 
ing Place,” for mixed chorus, by the 
Arion Musical Club. Most of Miss Peter- 
son’s numbers were by Italian, French 
and American composers. One of the 


best was Micaela’s aria from “Carmen.” 
Lighter numbers included compositions 
by Campbell-Tipton, Bainbridge-Crist, 
Bantock, Protheroe, Mallinson = and 
Spross. 

Miss Peterson was heard to good ad- 
vantage in her Mozart aria and was re- 
called again and again, giving “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” as encore. The audi- 
ence also applauded “Comin’ Through 
the Rye.” Her “Marseillaise,” with the 
Arion Club was a stirring performance. 
Her singing of the Godard “Berceuse”’ 





with vocal accompaniment by the Arions 
was a gem of pianissimo singing. 

After the concert, a public reception 
was given for Miss Peterson at the 
rooms of the Milwaukee Art Institute, 
where more than 1000 of the leading 
citizens and art critics of Milwaukee 
gathered. The singer was hailed as Wis- 
consin’s greatest soprano. A number of 
people from Oshkosh, Miss Peterson’s 
home city, also attended the concert. 

A concert was given by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in the Pabst Thea- 
ter on March 4. This is the eighth of a 
series of ten concerts given in Milwaukee 
this season by the Chicago organization. 
The feature of the program was the 
Eroica Symphony by Beethoven and the 
same composer’s Egmont Overture. The 
latter half of the program was com- 
posed of three lighter compositions, one 
being the Saint-Saéns “Spinning 
Wheel,” and the Dukas “Dance of the 
Satyrs.” The latter number is a jangle 
of modern dissonance with many unique 
orchestral effects, These came with re- 
doubled harshness because preceded by 
the melodious and delicate buzz of the 
seductive spinning wheel as represented 
by the agile strings of the Chicago body 
of musicians welded together as one un- 
der the baton of Frederick Stock. 

The third season of concerts by the 
Chicago Orchestra here is nearly closed, 
emphasizing the great privilege in hear- 
ing these musicians every two weeks 
during the entire winter season. The 
patronage is gradually growing larger 
and the deficit of the orchestra each 
season here is met by music lovers, mem- 
bers of the local orchestra association, 
headed by President White. It is prac. 
tically certain that a series will be pro- 
vided again next season by the handful! 
of sponsors of the orchestra wwe 
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GABRILOWITSCH LEADS 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


Appears as Fourth Guest Conduc- 
tor and Makes Favorable 
Impression 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 9, 1918.— 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch yesterday afternoon 
made his first Cincinnati appearance as 
an orchestral conductor, being the fourth 
guest conductor of the season. The audi- 
ence seemed very much impressed with 
his work, which is of a clean-cut if some- 
what academic and cold nature. He evi- 
dently lays more stress upon orchestral 
finesse, than upon warmth and passion. 
This fact was at once apparent in all of 
his readings. As a consequence Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony received by far the 
most efficient reading of the afternoon at 
his hands. The severe classicism of 
Mozart, the necessity of elegance and 
exact detail work suit Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
artistic personality absolutely. For the 
purpose of historic correctness the con- 
ductor reduced the personnel of the or- 
chestra to the so-called classic propor- 
tions, for which there is much cause to 
be thankful, for the decidedly rococo 
effect of this masterwork can not be 
brought out in the proper way by an or- 
chestra of modern proportions. The per- 
formance of the symphony under these 


conditions was an event in the history 
of musical Cincinnati. 

The other numbers on the program, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” over- 
ture, Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
and Wagner’s “Thannhauser” Overture, 
especially the latter, suffered consider- 
ably from the above-mentioned lack of 
warmth. The Wagner number, so full of 
passion and red blood, became indeed 
quite a tame affair in comparison with 
its original intention. Nevertheless, in 
all of these works, great technical finish 
and minute attention to details made a 
decidedly favorable impression. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch received a rousing recep- 
tion and seems to have established him- 
self a favorite at once. Rudolph Ganz 
was the soloist, his number being Lizt’s 
Concerto in A. As usual in his interpre- 
tations technical brilliancy and well 
nigh faultless execution prevailed. . Mr. 
Ganz was obliged to respond to an en- 
core. 

Last Sunday afternoon Henry Hadley 
made his last appearance as guest con- 
ductor in Cincinnati, the occasion being 
the popular concert at Music Hall, which 
was well filled. Mr. Hadley introduced 
a few novelties to the local public, which 
were very well received. The first of 
these was the “Mother Goose” Suite of 
Ravel, and another was Hadley’s own 
“Culprit Fay,” a very cleverly written 
conceit. Furthermore, another American 
composer received his first hearing upon 
this occasion, namely Lucius Hosmer, 
whose “Southern Rhapsody” was highly 
acclaimed by the audience. Other num- 
bers were the “Magic Flute” Overture, 
“Leonore,” No. 3; MacDowell’s “Claire 
de Lune.” the “Liebestraum” of Liszt 
and an entr’acte from Hadley’s “Pipes of 
Pan.” The soloist was Emma Roberts, 
a contralto of good equipment and splen- 
did schooling, who sang an aria by Gluck 
and one by Saint-Saéns to the satisfac- 
tion of those present. 

The College of Music gave two im- 
portant student recitals during the week. 
The first took place Tuesday evening and 
was an operatic and song recital by the 
éléves of Mme. Dotti, the vocal teacher. 
The young aspirants for later pro- 
fessional honors acquitted themselves 


with great honor to themselves and their 


efficient teacher. Wednesday evening 
the pupils of Albino Gorno, dean of the 
faculty, gave a recital of well-selected 
piano numbers, which showed them and 
Mr. Gorno in the most favorable light. 
Both affairs were well attended. 

At the Conservatory a busy week was 
also experienced. On the evening of 
March . Dr. Fery Lulek presented his 
pupils in a song recital. The program 
was an interesting one and its presen- 
tation but confirmed the opinion preva- 
lent in local musical circles of the value 
of Dr. Lulek’s. advent in Cincinnati. 
March 6 Dwight Anderson, a talented 


pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, gave a 
successful piano recital. which was at- 
tended by a large and interested audi- 
ence, and on the same afternoon members 
of the class of Wilhelm Kraupner showed 
to advantage in a program composed en- 
tirely of piano concertos. L.G.S. 





EVA DIDUR MAKES DEBUT 
AT METROPOLITAN CONCERT 


Sunday Night Audience Gives Young 
Soprano Enthusiastic Greeting—El- 
man and Mardones Stir Throng 





That New York music-lovers hold in 
high regard the Metropolitan Opera 


Company’s Polish basso, Adamo Didur, 
was convincingly demonstrated at the 
Sunday evening concert of March 10, in 
the reception given to the basso’s daugh- 
ter, Eva Didur, soprano, on her first New 
York appearance. Miss Didur sang first 
the aria “Il va venir,” from Halevy’s “La 





Photo by White 


Eva Didur, Soprano and Daughter of the 
Metropolitan Basso, Adamo Didur 


Juive,” and later the “Vissi d’arte.” 
from “Tosca.” After her singing of the 
first aria she had many recalls and after 
the second an ovation, being obliged to 
sing three encores, including Macfad- 
yen’s “Inter Nos” and some Russian folk 
songs. Miss Didur has a voice of ex- 
ceptional beauty and of fine emotional 
quality, and one feels in her perform- 
ances that she possesses the qualifica- 
tions which go to make a singer. She 
has, further, a fine presence, considerable 
poise and sings intelligently; only the 
simulation of emotional stress at the 
close of the “Tosca” aria seemed hardly 
appropriate in a singer just out of her 
teens. 

José Mardones, the Spanish basso, sang 
the “Invocation” from Meyerbeer’s “Rob- 
ert le Diable” and the “Piff, Paff” air from 
“Les Huguenots” with great distinction 
and vocal opulence. Here is one of the 
finest voices at the Metropolitan, a clear 
and resonant bass voice, rare these days. 
Mr. Mardones was received with acclaim 
and gave several encores, singing his na- 
tive Spanish songs authentically, as only 
a Spaniard can. 

The instrumental soloist was Mischa 
Elman, over whose performance of the 
Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto the 
audience worked itself up into a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. He added as an extra, 
with orchestral accompaniment, Amani’s 
“Orientale,” and gave a second encore 
with piano accompaniment. His playing 
later in the evening of the Wilhelmj 
“Siegfried” Paraphrase and Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs” was again the occasion for 
loud and prolonged applause. 

Richard Hageman conducted the “Mig- 
non” Overture and _ Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Caucasian Sketches” and won an ova- 
tion with the latter, just as he did when 
he performed them a few weeks ago. The 
“In the Aul” movement had to be re- 
peated in part, and the applause after 
the “Cortége du Serdare” was so insist- 
ent that Mr. Hageman added a very 
agreeable encore. He conducted the ac- 
companiments for the arias and also the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto for Mr. Elman 
splendidly. A. W. K. 





Leila Holterhoff and Heinrich Meyn 
will give a concert at Molian Hall on 
March 23 for the benefit of the “Blind 
Men’s Improvement Club.” 


SAN JOSE ENJOYS 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Sheehan Forces Warmly Greeted 
—Mrs. MacDowell Heard in 
Lecture Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 3.—A_ good- 
sized audience attended the opening per- 
formance of the Boston English Opera 
Company at the Victory Theater last 
Monday evening. The company made its 
first local appearance in “The Bohemian 
Girl” and the cordial reception accorded 
this production gave conclusive proof 
that the public does not tire of the old 
familiar melodies of this popular opera. 

Joseph Sheehan sang the role of Thad- 
deus and was easily the star of the per- 
formance. He was ably supported by 
Hazel Eden as Arline, Arthur Deane as 
Count Arnheim, Francis J. Tyler as 
Devilshoof, Elaine De Sellem as _ the 
Gypsy Queen and Paul Edwards as 
Florestein. 

The chorus did as well as could be ex- 
pected and although the “special orches- 
tra” advertised did not materialize, an 
orchestra of about a dozen pieces re- 
cruited from local sources did the best 
they could under the circumstances. 

“Il Trovatore” was given on Tuesday 
night, with Florentine St. Clair, Alice 
May Carley, Francis J. Tyler, John H. 
Warren and Helen June Hall in the prin- 
cipal parts. The audience was much 
smaller than on the first night. 

The stage settings and costumes were 
fairly good, in fact, some of the scenic 
effects were of unusual beauty. Vocally, 
the principals were satisfying, and some 
of the arias were given in excellent 
fashion. The fact that the company 
failed to satisfy. was due largely to the 
poor acting of the majority of the cast. 
Even a popular priced opera company, 





singing in English, may be expected to 
display a certain amount of histrionic 
ability, enough, at least, to give a fairly 
convincing interpretation of the plot, so 
that supposedly tragic moments will not 
become farcical as was frequently the 
case last Monday night. 

The San Jose Musial Club presented 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell in a lecture- 
recital at the San Jose High School last 
evening. Together with Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, the assisting vocalist, she suc- 
ceeded in pleasing a large audience and 
in creating a vast amount of interest in 
the MacDowell Memorial Association and 
the Peterborough colony. The MacDow- 
ell compositions interpreted last evening 
ranged from the familiar “To a Water 
Lily” and “To a Wild Rose” to some 
of the less heard and unfamiliar works 
of the eminent American composer. 

William Edward Johnson, baritone, 
gave a splendid recital for the benefit 
of the British-California Society’s war 
relief work at the King Conservatory of 
Music on Friday evening. He was ably 
accompanied by Helen Bock, who has re- 
cently returned to this city after an ex- 
tended stay in Texas. 

Herman E. Owen, head of the music 
department of the San Jose High School, 
is teaching band instruments to the sol- 
diers at Camp Fremont, as part of the 
educational work being carried on at the 
cantonment under the auspices of the Y. 
M. C. A. 

It is gratifying to note the continued 
success of the popular concerts being giv- 
en by the De Lorenzo String Quintet each 
Sunday afternoon in the high school au- 
ditorium. The programs are. con- 
stantly increasing in musical value and 
the audiences are gradually becoming 
more and more interested in the better 
class of music. To-day, Jan Kalas, ’cell- 
ist, played Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 
The vocalist was Ruth Florenz, soprano, 
who is with the Washington Square Op- 
era Company in San Francisco. Both 
soloists were enthusiastically received. 

M. M. F. 





ARTHUR FARWELL ON 
MUSIC IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Head of Music School Settlement Points 
Out Aid That Music Is Proving 
in Present World Crisis 


The practical application of the power 
of music to the everyday lives of the 
people was touched on by Arthur Far- 
well in a recent address made at the 
Festival Concert given by the Music 
School Settlement in Carnegie Hall on 
March 6. Mr. Farwell said, in part: 

“Who shall assign limits to this work 
in its power to upbuild our American 
civilization, or to play its part in the 
greater work of bringing the reign of 
righteousness upon the earth? Certain 
persons in high places have said that 
music, at the present time, is one of the 
non-essential industries. Is it non-essen- 
tial when one former Music School Set- 
tlement boy, now in Paris, raises $7,000 
for the Allies by his music? Is it non- 
essential when one organization after 
another, working for Americanization, 
for our soldiers in France, for a world 
new-born in the triumph of right, comes 
to us asking us to lend our power of 
music, saying that without the power of 
music the organization cannot make the 
appeal necessary for its success? 

“These are all practical and _ utili- 
tarian applications of music, simple to 
perceive and impossible to deny. But I 
say to you that, even with present world 
conditions in view, these applications are 
not so great as music’s higher use— 
higher because nearer to the one unl- 
versal spirit out of which all these other 
things come. I mean the intrinsic power 
of music, unattached and unapplied, as 
it is here to-night—the direct power of 
musie to put life into the heart and vi- 
sion into the soul of man.” 








Henrietta Miner Sings at Vassar 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., March 8.—Hen- 
rietta Miner, the New York mezzo-con- 
tralto, met with a most enthusiastic 
reception at her recital at Vassar Col- 
lege on Friday evening, which proved to 
be one of the most enjoyable musical 
events Vassar has had in many years. 
Miss Miner displayed not only a voice 
of great beauty, but also noteworthy 
skill and authority in creating the es- 
sential mood and atmosphere of the songs 
she sang and a rare command of the 
finer graces of singing. In an effectively 
arranged program, divided among 


French, English and American com- 
posers, she had the able assistance of 
Florence McMillan as accompanist. 





Busy Spring for Mabel Garrison 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has just been 
booked for seven concerts from April 1 
to April 25. On the 1st she is singing 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Milwaukee, Wis.; on the 3d in Bay 
City, Mich.; the 5th, Flint, Mich., and 
the 9th in Fitchburg, Mass. April 12 
brings Miss Garrison to New Brunswick, 
N. J.; the 18th to York, Pa., and the 
25th to Fitchburg, Mass., again for the 
Fitchburg Festival. Miss Garrison has 
also been engaged both for the Cincin- 
nati and Richmond Festivals in May. 





Hunter Welsh Meeting with Much Suc- 
cess in Lecture-Recitals 


Hunter Welsh, the American pianist, 
has recently played with the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Allentown 
Symphony Orchestra, the Schmidt 
Quartet for a Red Cross concert in Phila- 
delphia and at the Graphic Sketch Club 
of that city. On all occasions Mr. Welsh 
has met with high favor. In the field of 
lecture-recital Mr. Welsh is appearing in 
the University Extension Course and 
winning much success in his lecture, 
“Masterpieces of the Pianoforte.” 


Lambert Murphy’s Activities 


Boston is partial to Lambert Murphy. 
February 17 and March 31 mark his sev- 
enth and eighth appearances with the 
Handel and Haydn Society; April 18, 
his third appearance with the Cecelia 
Society, ard his first appearance with 
the Boston Symphony will take place on 
March 26, when he will sing the tenor 
solos in the Bach “Passion Music.” Mr. 
Murphy will sing this work three times 
this season. Following the Boston Sym- 
phony appearance, he will be heard in it 
in New York City with the Oratorio So- 
ciety, March 28, at Carnegie Hall, and 
again at the Cincinnati Festival in May. 


Althouse and Middleton Engaged for 
Festival at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Those two favorite festival artists, 
Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, baritone, have just been booked 
by their managers, Messrs. Haensel & 
Jones, for two appearances each at the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Music Festival, May* 
24 and 25. 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—Olive Reed, violin- 
ist, has just returned from a month’s 
tour in the South and Southeast. 


$$ 2 & 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Edmund Sereno 
Ender gave the inaugural recital on the 
organ in Messiah Evangelical Church on 
Feb. 4. 

*x* * * 

GRAND RAPIps, MicH.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, of Chicago, was pre- 
sented in song recital at the St. Cecelia 
Club house last week. 

* * * 


FITCHBURG, MAss., Mar. 3.—Carl Web- 
ster, ’cellist of Boston, assisted the C. C. 
Church Choir at the Simond’s Memorial 
Concert this afternoon. 

.* = s 


SAGINAW, MicH.—Antonia Sala, ’cell- 
ist, and Gertrude Hale, soprano, gave a 
delightful concert at the Bancroft Hotel 
last week. A large audience welcomed 
the artists. 

* * 

PASADENA, CAL.—Mrs. W. J. Carr, 
contralto, and Lois Brown, pianist, have 
given several concerts during the month 
for the school children in various Pasa- 
dena schools. 

K ok * 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Blanche Goode of 
the Smith College department of music 
gave a piano recital recently. The pro- 
gram included two of Miss Goode’s own 
compositions. 

* ok * 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Music Study 
Club is furnishing weekly programs at 
the lower reservation and at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, under the direction of Lucy Wol- 
cott and Mrs. Spannagel. 

b 1K 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—A Community 
Chorus is being trained in San Ber- 
nardino by Jessie Wiemar of Los An- 
geles. It is bringing together some of 
this city’s best talent. 

* AS * 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Walter Handel 
Thorley, who was representative organist 
of Great Britain at the Paris Exposition, 
recently gave a recital at the Congrega- 
tional Church, which was enjoyed by a 
large audience. 

* * * 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Mrs. J. Paul 
Miller, soprano, with Constance Mering, 
pianist, as associate artist, recently gave 
a program before the Saturday Club of 
Chico. Mrs. Miller was a former resi- 
dent of Chico. 

. a. ie 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Alma Anderson, 
pianist, recently entertained at a musi- 
cale given at the studio of Ida Hjerleid- 
Shelley. Her program was a repetition 
of that given before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Berkeley. 


*x* * x 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Harold Hurlburt, 
tenor, just returned from Spokane, where 
he gave a concert in the Elizabethian 
room of the Davenport Hotel, his most 
successful number being an aria from 
the “Vicar of Wakefield,” Lehmann. 


1 * * 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—The _ second 
annual concert by pupils of the New 
Britain Institute of Music was given 
recently at Turner Hall. The program 
included a violin solo by Professor Leo 
Wick, director of the institute. 

oa * * 

CuHIcAGo.—Edna Zimmer. a pupil of 
Ellen Kinsman Mann, who has been en- 
gaged as soprano with the Festival 
Ladies’ Orchestra, left for an extended 
concert tour of the Pacific Coast, which 
will include Alaska and British Colum- 
bia. he a 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Criterion Male 
Quartet sang at a concert in Krueger 
Auditorium last week, together with 
Alice Verlet, soprano; Marion Cox, con- 
tralto; Donald Chalmers, baritone; Ver- 
non Dalhart, tenor, and Herbert Soman, 
violinist. 

* ok * 

ABINGDON, ILL.—The Music Depart- 
ment of Hedding College, Samuel B. 
Garton, director, has established this 
year an artist recital course. Mme. Else 
Harthan-Arendt, ‘soprano, and Mme. 
Kaethe Pieczonka, ’cellist, have already 
appeared in the course. 


RIVERSIDE, Arthur L. 
Brown, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Lucie 
Allison Loud, recently gave “An Eve- 
ning with American Composers” at the 
Y. M. C. A. Compositions featured 
were by MacDowell, Branscombe, Chad- 
wick, Foote, Rogers and others. 

* * * 


PASADENA, CAL.—A program by Lois 
Brown, pianist, and Junia Wolff, so- 
prano, was presented at a meeting held 
recently in the palm room of Hotel 
Maryland, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Defense Committee and the 
Civic League. 

+ ok 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A piano recital 
was given on March 5 by Jeune 
Schwartz, who offered a varied program, 
which included Sonata Op. 14, No. 1, of 
Beethoven, and other numbers. Charm- 
bury’s Nocturne in B Flat was especially 
well received for its local interest. 

ok * ok 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Master School 
of Music, Brooklyn, devoted an afternoon 
to Italian music on Tuesday, March 5. 
Riccardo Bonnelli, baritone, was the 
soloist, and sang with fine expression a 
group of Italian songs. Edward Falck 
gave an interesting talk on Italian 
music. 

* . * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The February re- 
cital of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club was given in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. Those taking part were 
Hazel Seamon, Fern Holt, Evelyn 
Booher, Mrs. Edward Stifel, Edna Nes- 
bitt, Carrie Schenerlein, Elizabeth Wood- 
cock and Margaret Roberts. 

* x 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A pleasing recital 
was given March 5 by Fanny Painter 
Smoyer at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. King in Brooklyn. Miss Smoyer’s 
lovely voice was heard to great advan- 
tage. Mr. McLean’s piano numbers gave 
pleasure. Wilbur Franklin Howell was 
a sympathetic accompanist. 

* 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Grace James re- 
cently presented five of her pupils— 
Kathryn de la Monte, Clara Johnson, 
Winifred Miller, Ella Rittenbacher and 
Cleora Smithers—in a song recital at 
Symphony Hall. Will Garroway as- 
sisted at the piano in a program of 
varied and interesting character. 

cS 1 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The sixth free or- 
gan recital at the Peabody was given by 
Harold W. Brown, organist of First 
United’ Presbyterian Church. At the 
seventh, the music was offered by Fred- 
erick L. Erickson, organist and choir 
director of Emanuel Episcopal Church, 
and Mrs. Rudolph Schaffter, soprano. 


K BS * 

HOLYOKE, MAss. — Clan MacLaren 
gave its annual concert this year for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. The program 
was offered by the Royal Scottish Quar- 
tet, composed of Edith Frank, soprano; 
Florence Mulholland, contralto; Theo- 
dore Martin, tenor, and William Holmes, 
baritone. Thomas Auld, pianist, as- 
sisted. 

ok * ok 

STAMFORD, CONN.—Elsa Alves Hun- 
ter gave a song recital recently for the 
Schubert Study Club, her program being 
entirely of works by American com- 
posers. Composers whose works were 
featured were A. Walter Kramer, John 
Alden Carpenter, Gena Branscombe, Ber- 
tram Shapleigh, Harriet Ware and Bain- 
bridge Crist. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Judson W. Mather, 
the organist of Plymouth Church, pre- 
sented two advanced pupils, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Lynch, organist of the First 
Methodist Church, and Arville Belstad, 
organist of the First Swedish Baptist 
Church, in recital recently. Miss Agnes 
Nielsen, contralto, and James Harvey, 
tenor, assisted. 

* ok 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Wesley W. Howard 
is to succeed Herbert P. Stedman as 
tenor soloist at the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church. Mr. Howard has been 
singing in churches for the past ten 
years, and he came to Hartford two 
years ago. He was soloist at St. John’s 
Church until he became director ‘at the 
South Baptist Church. 


WARREN, OHIO.—The 1910th program 
presented by Dana’s Musical Institute of 
this city was given Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 27. The concert was in the form 
of a pupils’ recital and those taking part 
were Harriett Yale, Pearl Muschewski, 
Donald Gamble, Floyd Hahn, William 
Jenkins, Blanche Thexton, Andrew G. 
Clemmer and Mildred Sever. 

* * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A_ program of 
patriotic music, in which the songs of the 
men in the camps and at the front were 
the features, was given by Walter C. 
Earnest, William A. Davis, Thomas J. 
Thomas and G. Pau] Moore before the 
Twentieth Century Ciub recently. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Charles 
Heinroth of the music committee. 

* * * 


CHARLES City, [A.—The Waverly Con- 
cert Band gave a patriotic concert at the 
Opera House recently, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. A. Forum. The 
band has fifty members, under the lead- 
ership of Edward B. Marsh. They are 
giving a number of patriotic concerts in 
northern Iowa for expenses only. Com- 
munity singing was a feature of the con- 
cert. 


* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—A recital was 
given recently at the residence of Mrs. 
F. Klaw by the pupils of Eleanor 
Blanche Barns. Those taking part were 
Anne Olicker, Helen Boggess, Meredith 
Kline, Lillian Morris, Lucile Hall, Ruth 
Friedman, Ruth Eddy, Pauline Bucy, 
Helen Robb, Beatrice Osgood, Virginia 
Osgood, Ruth Eliason, Isabel Klaw and 
Esther Funt. 


* * * 


REDLANDS, CAL.—The Febrdary Spinet 
afternoon was in charge of Dean Hu- 
bach of the Fine Arts departments of 
the university. The Girls’ Glee Club, 
numbering forty voices, gave a number 
of varied numbers, led by Dean Hubach. 
The violin and piano departments were 
represented by Irene Tindley, violinist, 
and Ruth Johnson, pianist. Gladys Og- 
born accompanied the Glee Club and vio- 
linist. 

* * * 

St. PAuL, MINN.—The North Central 
Commercial Club gave “The Monk of 
Toledo,” libretto and music by E. Bruce 
Knowlton, recently, the soloists being 
Gus Brandenborg, Florence Brown, 
James Wohlgemuth, Harold Sampson 
and Tom La Nasa. The prologue was 
given by Harvey Haessley. The conduc- 
tor was E. Bruce Knowlton; pianist, 
Elvina Eckes Knowlton; organist, Car] 


Jenson. 
* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Pupils of Mar- 
garet Gilkeson’s piano school were heard 
recently in recital at the residence of 
Mrs. Hugh Donovan. Those taking part 
were Pauline Frederick, Mary Camden, 
Susie Swain, M. Goldenburg, V. Martin, 
Carlyn Nathan, Margaret Auch, Fran- 
cis Nathan, M. Chapman, James Doak, 
C. Goldenburg, George and John Malley, 
Eleanor Tait, Virginia Kramer and 
Josephine Donovan. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The regular open 
meeting of the Musical Club was held 
Thursday morning, Feb. 14. The com- 
mittee in charge was Geraldine Mar- 
wick and Viola Vanderbeek. The sub- 
ject was “Light Opera” and those taking 
part were Vincent Scully, Jr.; Geraldine 
Marwick, Warren Olmstead, Frances 
Gladding, Burton Cornwall, Miss Sco- 
field, Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. Brandegee, Miss 
Williams and Mrs. Bryant. 


a * * 


_ FarrMonT, W. VA.—A George Wash- 
ington music recital was given by the 
pupils of Mrs. Josephine Haymond at 
the Y. M.C. A. recently. The pupils tak- 
ing part were from Fairmont, Farming- 
ton, Mannington and Worthington and 
were as follows: Misses Grace Randolph, 
Madeline Brown, Elizabeth Jones, Jo- 
sephine Tennant, Letitia Ryan, Lena 
Mercer, Helen Wilson, Mary Denham, 
James McDaniels, Jr., and Mrs. Clyde 


Frame. 
ok K * 


ALFRED, N. Y.—Students of the music 
department of Alfred University were 
heard in recital on the evening of Feb. 
26. Those taking part were Helen Pot- 
ter, Ray M. Wingate, Iva Reynolds, 
Elizabeth Titsworth, Warren Maure, 
Franklin H. Gross, Helen Meade, Luella 
Doster, pianists, and Lois Cuglar, Arling 
Sanders, Tina Burdick, Ray M. Wingate, 
Mrs. W. J. Wright, Warren Maure, Ruth 
L. Brown, Carlos Camenga and Anna 
Fisher, vocalists. 

ok *” ok 


TACOMA, WASH.—At the February 


soirée of the Fine Arts Studio Club, held 
at the home of Mrs. J. S. Kemp, at 
Wapato Lake, a patriotic Washington’s 
Birthday program was given. A number 








of the army men from Camp Lewis cam. 
in for the musicale. The soloists wer 
Hugh Winder, baritone; Agnes Lyo: 
violinist; Camille Pessemier, soprano, 
and Ethel Leach, pianist. Accompanist 
were Mrs. H. C. Harmony, Ros 
Schwinn and Mary Kilpatrick. 


* * * 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Clifford Lott, Lo 
Angeles baritone, was a recent visit 
in the city, coming to attend the firs 
meeting of the executive board of th 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Th 
other members of the board present wer, 
Albert F. Conant, president; Willibal 
Lehmann, ‘Mrs. L. L. Rowan and Mrs 
Florence Schinkel-Gray, directors; Grac 
Cox, secretary of the board, with Jenni 
Taylor, assistant. 

So + K 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Silvia Harding, vio 
linist, of Los Angeles, was the guest of 
honor at a musicale given at the studi: 
of Dorothy Berry in the Arts and Craft 
Building. Those appearing on the pro 
gram were Mrs. S. Haver, soprano, o} 
San Francisco (whose stage name wa 
Grace Bonfield) ; Marie Hayward, pian 
ist; Captain Alter, violinist, locate. 
with the Twenty-first Infantry; Mrs 
Clement B. Stearns, soprano; George P 
Willey, tenor, and Miss Harding, vio 
linist. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Portland dis- 
trict of the Oregon Music Teachers’ As 
sociation presented an excellent progran 
at its recent meeting, held at the resi 
dence of John D. Coleman. Those in 
charge of the program were Mrs. Lulu 
Dahl Miller, Dorothy Louise Bliss and 
Ted Bacon, and the musicians who con- 
tributed numbers were Frederick W. 
Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Eiche- 
laub, Genevieve Frazer, Mrs. Ora Bass 
Seeberger, William F. Woodward, John 
D. Coleman and Jean McKercher. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc 
tion of Charles’ T. Tittman, a specia! 
musical service was rendered at Al! 
Souls’ Church, in which the Richard 
Lorleberg String Quartet, Mr. Tittmann, 
bass, and Lewis Atwater, organist, took 
part. Those who furnished the music 
at the recent meeting of the French Club 
were Dore Walton, ’cellist, and Marie 
Becker, pianist. Most of the composi- 
tions at these meetings are from the 
French, which is doing much to familiar- 
ize the public with works of that country. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among the loca! 
musicians who have contributed recently 
to the concerts at the Library of Con- 
gress are Anita Kloss, violinist; Mildred 
Rider, pianist; Mrs. Agnes Laurence, 
soprano; Mrs. William T. Reed, con- 
tralto; Oliver Smith, tenor; Edwin Cal- 
low, bass, and Mrs. Charles Brooks 
Smith, pianist. An exceptionally inter- 
esting program was presented recently 
at the meeting of the Friday Morning 
Musical Club, in which the following 
took part: Mrs. Chandler Sloan, so- 
prano; Mrs. William T. Reed, contralto; 
Mary I. Kelly, pianist, and Claude Rob- 
son, accompanist. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—“The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Romantic Music” was the subject at 
the meeting of the Monday Musical Club 
at the auditorium of the Historical So- 
ciety, with the vocal program in charge 
of Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins and the in- 
strumental directed by Bernice A. 
Crounse. Vocal solos were offered by 
Mrs. Grover C. Fayles, Mrs. Walter L. 
Hutchins, Mrs. B. R. Rickards, Mrs. 
Adna W. Risley, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright 
and Blanche Mundt; piano by Jeanette 
Van der Hayden, Helen M. Sperry and 
Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney and Regina L. 
Held was violin soloist. The accompan- 
ists were Mrs. George D. Elwell, Esther 
D. Keneston, Mrs. George A. Rose and 
Helen M. Sperry. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The music program 
in connection with the lecture by Rev. 
Abbe Flynn, French army chaplain, at 
the Grand Theater Sunday evening, was 
arranged by Frank J. McDonough, direc- 
tor of the choir of St. John’s Church, 
Rensselaer. The augmented choir of 500 
men sang “The Service Flag,” written 
by Professor McDonough, with Joseph 
O‘Heaney, tenor, as soloist. The choir 
also sang “Hail to the Heroes” from 
Verdi’s “Aida” and other patriotic num- 
bers. Margaret Reinemann, contralto, 
sang “Farewell, Ye Hills” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, “Jeanne d’Arc.” The 
Lyceum Quartet, comprising Joseph 
O’Heaney and Raymond Schermerhorn, 
tenors; Thomas Connell, baritone, and 
Daniel Connell, bass, sang Jerome’s 
“Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight.” J. 
A. A. L’Amoureaux, cornetist, played 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 

ild reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
+ later than Saturday of the week preced- 
» the date of publication. Bookings for a 
»eriod covering only two weeks from date of 
jublieation can be included in the list. 

Individuals 
Alcock, Bechtel—Spartanburg, Mar. 18. 
Alcock, Merle—Spartanbug, Mar. 18; 
Mar. 26; New York, Mar. 28. 

Auer, Leopold—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
\lar. 23. 

Austin, 
victoria, B. C., 
Mar. 22. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—New York (/#olian 
Hall), Mar. 21. 

Barnes, Bertha—Brookline, Mass., Mar. 18. 

Bauer, Harold—New York (4¢olian Hall), 
\ar. 24; New York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 27. 

Boshko, Victoria—New York (A£olian Hall), 
‘ 9 


lar, #0. 


30s- 


Florence—Seattle, Wash., Mar. 18; 
Mar. 20; Vancouver, B. C., 


Preeskin, Elias—Baltimore Mar. 22, 26. 
Brenner, Orina C.—Brooklyn, Mar. 17. 
Brown, Eddy—New York (Carnegie Hall), 

Mar. 17. 
carl, Dr. William C.—New 

Hall), Mar. 23. 

Cartwright, Earl—Boston, Mar. 31. 
Casals, Pablo—New York, Mar. 24; Boston, 

Mar. 25. 

Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Mar. 19. 
Clemens, Clara— Boston, Mar. 23; 

york (48olian Hall), Mar. 25. 

Connell, Horatio—Lockport, N. Y., Mar. 28. 
Copeland, George—Norfolk, Mar. 19; Cleve- 

land, Mar. 21 
Donner, Max—Dorchester, Mass., Mar. 26. 
Elman, Mischa—Washington, Mar. 19 
Faas, Mildred—Philadelphia, Mar. 19. 
Fabrizio, Carmine — Brockton, 

Mar. 17. 

Fischer, Adelaide—Plainfield, N. J., 

99: Brooklyn, Mar. 24. 
Fitziu, Anna—New 

Mar. 18. 

Foster, Grace—New York, Mar. 24. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Chicago, Mar. 16; 
New York tCarnegie Hall), Mar. 27. 


York (®£olian 


New 


Mass., 
Mar. 


York (Carnegie Hall), 


Gideon, Constance—Boston, Mar. 23; New 
York, Mar. 24. 

Godowsky, Leopold—New .York (Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 18; New York (4®olian Hall), 


Mar. 21; Washington, Mar. 22. 
Goodwin, Wilmot—Seattle, Wash., Mar. 18; 


Victoria, B. C., Mar. 20; Vancouver, B. C., 
Mar. 22. 
Hale, Mme. Gertrude—Kent, O., Mar. 18; 


Sharon, Pa., Mar. 19. 
Harrison, Margaret—Montreal, Mar. 20. 
Havens, Raymond — Dartmouth College, 
Mar. 19; Lawrence, Mass., Mar. 28. 
Heifetz, Jascha—Boston, Feb. 17. 


Hemenway, Harriet Sterling—Boston, Mar. 
; “i | 

Hempel, Frieda—San Francisco, Mar. 17; 
Fresno, Mar. 20; Sacramento, Cal., Mar. 21; 
Berkeley, Mar. 25. 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, Mar. 21. 

Hinkle, Florence—Boston, Mar. 26. 

Hofmann, Josef—New York (®@olian Hall), 
Mar. 17. 

Holterhoff, Leila—New York (ASolian Hall), 
Mar. 23. 


Howe, 
Mar. 20. 


Howell, Dicie—New York, Mar. 29. 
Hudson-Alexander, Mme.—Boston, Mar. 31. 
Kaufmann, Maurice—New York, Mar. 23. 
Kreidler, Louis—Peoria, Ill., Mar. 21. 


La Forge, Frank—Paltimore, Mar. 20; 
Washington, Mar. 21. 


31 


Merwin—New York (4®olian Hall), 


Leginska, Ethel—New Lork, Mar. 17; Bay 


City, Mich., Mar. 19; Mich., Mar. 20; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 26. 
Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Mar. 17, 24. 


Loring, Harold—Camp Funston, Kan., Mar. 
Li; . 


Flint, 


Maazel, Marvine—St. Louis, Mar. 18; De- 
troit, Mar. 21; Saginaw, Mich., Mar. 25; 
Lynn, Mass., Mar. 31. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—New Orleans, 
Mar. 17; Wilmington, N. C., Mar. 22; Greens- 
boro, N, C., Mar. 26; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Mar. 30. 

Macbeth, Florence — New 
Hall), Mar, 16. 

Martin, Frederic—Boston, Mar. 31. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Baltimore, Mar. 20; 
Washington, Mar. 21. 

McCormack, John—New 
fall), Mar. 31. 


‘ Mero, Yolanda—New York (¢olian 
Mar. 23. 


Meyn, Heinrich—New York (A®olian Hall), 
r. 23. 


York (/®olian 


York (Carnegie 


Hall), 


Ml 


Middleton, Arthur—New York, Mar. 17; 
- ckport, Mar. 25; Boston, Mar. 26; Chicago, 
Mar, 27. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Mar. 19. 

Mukle, May—New York, Mar. 19. 

Murphy, Lambert—New York (4olian 
Hall), Mar. 18; Boston, Mar. 26; New York, 
Mar. 28; Boston, Mar. 381. 

Narelle, Marie—Scranton, Mar. 17. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Boston, Mar. 24. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Little Rock, Ark., Mar. 
18; Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 20; Nashville, Mar. 
-*, 23; Birmingham, Ala., Mar. 25. 

Mae genes Clara—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Mar, 18, 


Pelton-Jones, Frances—New York, Mar. 21. 
Peterson, Edna Gunnar—Chicago, Mar. 13. 
Proctor, Warren—Cedar Falls, Ia., Mar. 19. 
_ Richardson, Martin—Chanute, Kan., Mar. 
Marshall, Mo., Mar. 18: Sedalia, Mo., Mar. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Mar. 20; Fulton, Mo., 


Mar 31; Mexico, Mo., Mar. 22; Marion, Ind., 


1 


Manet Max—Montreal, Mar. 21; New York, 
lar. 81. 


Lillian — New York (®olian 


Rosenthal, 
1), Mar. 30. 





ing to find his colleagues. 


Rubinstein, Beryl — New York (®olian 
Hall), Mar. 28. 

Sala, Antonio—Kent, O., Mar. 18; Sharon, 
Pa., Mar. 19. 

Salvi, Alberto—Chanute, Kan., Mar. 16; 
Marshall, Mo., Mar. 18; Sedalia, Mo., Mar. 19; 
Jefferson City, Mo., Mar. 20; Fulton, Mo., 


Mar. 21; Mexico, Mo., Mar. 22; 
Mar. 23. 

Samaroff, Mme. — New 
Hall), Mar. 27. 

Sandby, Herman—New York (4®olian Hall), 
Mar. 19. 

Sapin, Cara—Boston, 
Mass., Mar. 21. 

Simmons, William—New York, Mar. 24. 

Thibaud, Jacques—Boston, Mar. 24. 

Torpadie, Greta—New York (4¢%olian Hall), 
Mar. 22. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—New York, Mar. 19. 

Warfel, Mary—York, Pa., Mar. 19; Nor- 
wich, Conn., Mar. 21. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Boston, Mar. 26; New 
York, Mar. 28. 

Ys2aye, Evugen—New 
Mar. 28. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Cincinnati, 
New York, Mar. 31. 


Marion, Ind., 


York (Carnegie 


Mar. 16; Lowell, 


York (4£olian Hall), 


Mar. 22, 23; 


Ensembles 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra—Baltimore, 
Mar. 22. 

Berkshire String Quartet—Boston, Mar. 20. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Mar. 
21, 22, 26; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Mar. 16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Mar. 16; Milwaukee, Mar. 18; Oak Park, IIl., 
Mar. 19; Chicago, Mar. 22, 23; Urbana, II1., 
Mar. 25; Chicago, Mar. 28. ‘ 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mar. 22, 23. 

Dixie Club of New York—New York (Zol- 
ian Hall), Mar. 26. 

Ethel Rubel Trio—Rochester, 
New York, Mar. 31. 

Friends of Music Society—New York (Car- 
negie Hall), Mar. 27. 

Handel and Hayden Society—Boston, Mar. 


Mar. 19, 26; 


Humanitarian Cult Concert — New 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 18. 


Kaufman Quartet—New York, Mar. 23. 
Kaufmann String Quartet—New York, Mar. 
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York 


Musical Art Society—New York 


(Carnegie 
Hall), Mar. 19. 


Oratorio Society of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 28. 
Philadelphia Orchestra — Baltimore, Mar. 


20; Washington, Mar. 21; 
negie Hall), Mar. 27. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York, Mar. 21, 22, 24. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 23. 

Salzedo Harp Ensemble—New 
ian Hall), Mar. 22. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Mar. 17, 26. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Mar. 16, 17, 22, 23, 24. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(/Kolian Hall), Mar. 17. 

Tollefsen Trio—New York, 
York (£olian Hall), Mar. 26. 


New York (Car- 


York (A®ol- 


Mar. 19; New 





Philadelphia Haydn Club Heard in 
Many Concerts 


The Haydn Club, of Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Gertrude Hayden Fernley di- 
rector, has been taking an active part in 
patriotic concerts during the current 
season. Recent appearances of this well- 
trained body of women’s voices included 
appearances for the Y. M. C. A., at the 
Navy Yard, in St. Stephen’s Church and 
the Philomonsian Club. 

Aside from Mrs. Fernley’s participa- 
tion in these events, she was heard as 
soprano soloist on many programs re- 
cently. Important announcement is made 
of an interesting Red Cross concert 
scheduled for April 10 in Witherspoon 
Hall, when the organization will be heard 
in conjunction with Florence Hinkle- 
Witherspoon, soprano, and William Sy]l- 
vano Thunder, pianist. 





Barrére Gives Impromptu Program for 
Toledo Audience 


While en route with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra recently, George 
Barrére, its celebrated flautist, preceded 
it to Toledo in order to attend to some 
personal business. In the evening he re- 
paired to the concert auditorium exnect- 
Instead, he 
found a stage full of chairs and stands 
but no musicians. The audience assem- 
bled, the time set for the concert came 
and still no orchestra, Finally, having 
ascertained that his associates were de- 
laved bv train service but were nearing 
Toledo, Barrére marched out to the stage 
and gave an impromptu program of flute 
soli, until the arrival of Mr. Damrosch 
and his players. 





Oratorio Society Will Sing Bach “Pas- 
sion” Under Damrosch Baton 


Bach’s “Passion According to St. 
Matthew” will be given at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 28 by the 
New York Oratorio Society under the 
direction of Walter Damrosch. The 
soloists will be Grace L. Weidler. Merle 
Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Charles T. Tittman. The 
full New York Symphony Orchestra and 
the choir of 60 boys and girls from St. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 











Mme. Alice Andrews Parker gave a 
large reception and musicale at her 
studio in New York, March 6, for 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and Mrs. 
Nelle R. Eberhardt. Mr. Cadman played 
several of his compositions and acted as 
accompanist for .Constance Eberhardt, 
Caroline Andrews and Miss Tsianina, 
who sang some of his songs. Arthur 
Aldrich, tenor Auguste Bouillez and 
James Stevens, baritones, and Alfred 
Kaufmann, bass, each pleased with sev- 
eral numbers, accompanied by Signor 
Salvatore Fucito and Mme. Parker. 

Elizabeth Garrett, the blind soprano 
and composer, who recently came to New 
York from New Mexico, sang some of 
her own compositions. This was the sec- 
ond of a series of receptions planned by 
Mme. Parker. One for her artist pupil, 
Germaine Manny, was given at the close 
of the Chicago opera season. 

K ok * 


A piano recital by pupils of Adele 
Margulies was given at the National 
Conservatory of Music on the afternoon 
of March 2. Those taking part were 
Gertrude V. A. Dana, Cecile Brooks, 
Mary Gregor, Rose Mary Lillard, Kath- 
leen Picard and Olga Sapio. Miss Mar- 
gulies played second-piano parts in sev- 
eral of the numbers. 

* * * 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky are to be 
heard shortly in concert in New York 
and elsewhere. Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
soprano, has been engaged for a con- 
cert in Tyrone, Pa., on March 8. Lotta 
Madden, dramatic soprano, will sing at 
Montclair, N. J., on the same day. 
Martha Hoyt will sing at a concert given 
by the Drew Seminary in Carmel, N. J., 
on March 9 and has been engaged as 
substitute in the Presbyterian Church 
at Katonah, N. Y. Eleanor Ward ap- 
peared with success at a recent concert 
by the Cecilia Club at Freehold, N. J. 
At Mr. Klibansky’s last studio musicale, 
the program was given by Mrs. Scatter- 
good, Mildred Costigan, Gladys Lee and 
Gertrude Gulledge. 

ES aK co 


Two young Miller Vocal Art-Science 
pupils who have been received with 
marked favor this winter are Bessie 
Gregory, contralto, and Naomi Sanford, 
soprano. Miss Gregory has sung at the 
Cambridge and Chiropean Clubs in 
Brooklyn, and at the Port Society of New 
York in February. These concerts are 


.marked success 





especially given for the benefit of the 
seamen. Miss Gregory has recently been 
selected as a soloist for Temple Ahaveth 
Achim, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Sanford re- 
cently sang a group of songs delightfully 
at a benefit given at the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregationa! Church in Brooklyn, 
and on two occasions at the Greene Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, in the same city. At 
the President’s Reception of the Mundell 
Club of Brooklyn, Miss Sanford sang a 
very pleasing group containing the 
“Happy Song” and “Slave Song” by Del 
Riego and “My Heart is a Lute,” by 
Woodman. 
* * * 


Two artist-pupils of Herbert Wither- 
spoon—Carl Formes, baritone, and 
Thomas McGranahan, tenor, have won 
in their concert work 
this season. Mr. Formes sang recently 
under auspices of Marcato Music Club 
of Clarksburg, W. Va. His fine singing 
and dramatic interpretative gifts won 
much favor with his audiences and the 
press. Mr. McGranahan is tenor soloist 
again this season with Paulist Choir and 
his appearances throughout the East, in- 
cluding New York City, have been ac- 
corded much praise. Natural beauty of 
voice and excellent diction are two con- 
tributing qualities of this artist’s suc- 
cess. 

* * * 


Herbert Witherspoon gave, on March 
6, his second lecture of the series of ten 
he has prepared for his pupils on 
“Voice.” This lecture was on the “Art 
of Pronunciation,” and with the aid of 
blackboard and piano Mr. Witherspoon 
illustrated that proper methods are made 
easy with a few simple rules. He said: 
“The art of pronouncing is making your- 
self clear to your fellow man. Singing 
words differently from the way you 
speak them is pure farcical nonsense.” 


* * * 


A musical was given by the pupils of 
Wilbur Follett Unger in Montclair, 
N. J., Sunday evening. There was a 
long program of piano numbers by Lily 
Meyer, Ida Meyer, Carolyn Meyer, Ella 
Greenberg, Gladys Clegg, Bertha Stam- 
melman, Margery Smith, Estelle Sulz- 
berger and Leticia Floussfisch; Charles 
Roy Castner, Edwin Abel Ulrich, George 
Slattery and Sincere Floussfisch. Two 
of Mr. Unger’s vocal pupils, Mrs. Mary 
Pease-Halsted and Lily Meyer, also con- 
tributed vocal solos. 





Michael’s Church will assist the Oratorio 
Chorus of 300. 








Comte Eugéne d’Harcourt 


Comte Eugéne d’Harcourt, composer 
and orchestral conductor, died suddenly 
on March 8 at Lacorno, Switzerland. He 
belonged to a family prominent in mili- 
tary and diplomatic affairs, of which the 
Duc d’Harcourt is the present head, but 
he devoted his life entirely to music. 
He was in America in 1917 and directed 
a performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House of Gounod’s oratorio, 
“Mors et Vita.” He is best known to 
the American music world as the author 
of highly valuable reports on the musi- 
cal institutions of Germany, Austria, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries. 
He was born in Paris in 1855, studied 
music there at the Conservatoire and 
later in the same city inaugurated a 
series of popular concerts in a hall bear- 
ing his name. He composed several ora- 
torios, but none is particularly well 
known. Several years before the pres- 
ent war he was commissioned by the 
French Government to tour European 
countries and make complete reports on 
their musical institutions. These re- 
ports, which fill three volumes, are: his 
most notable gifts to the world of music. 


James Gilbert 


James Gilbert, the original American 
Dick Deadeye, died at the home of his 
son in Somerville, Mass., on March 10. 


Mr. Gilbert was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, sixty-six years ago and came 
to America when about eighteen years 
of age, settling in Boston. He went on 
the stage soon after and was seen in 
dramatic as well as musical productions. 
He also managed for a number of years 
his own company, known as the Gilbert 
Opera Company. During the last twenty 
years he directed numerous amateur 
productions in Boston and Cambridge, in- 
cluding several of the Harvard dramatic 
organizations. His last professional 
work was a tour of the Southern camps 
and cantonments last fall with a Scotch 
musical comedy company. 


Warren DuPré 

SPARTANBURG, S. C., March 9.—War- 
ren DuPré, prominent citizen of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and for several years past 
president of the Spartanburg Musical 
Festival, died at his home here Saturday 
night after a few days’ illness. Mr. Du- 
Pré was always interested in the festi- 
vals, for many years singing in the 
chorus, and Mrs. DuPré organist at the 
festival. His death is a great loss to the 
community, and the Festival Association 
loses a capable leader. J.R.D. J. 


Alfred D. St. Clair 


Alfred D. St. Clair, formerly a grand- 
opera tenor who had sung with Patti, 
died at his home in Bayside, Long Island, 
on Feb. 25, in his sixty-first year. Mr. 
St. Clair had appeared in opera both here 
and in Europe, but when his voice failed 
about twenty years ago, he took up his 
residence in Bayside and became the di- 
rector of the choir at All Saint’s Epis- 
copal Church. He is survived by a widow. 





Charles Strohmeyer 


Charles Strohmeyer, professor of mu- 
sic, composer and author, died of heart 
disease on March 7 at his home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He left two volumes of re- 
search on the history of music and musi- 
cal instruments. The dictionary is said 
to contain descriptions of every musical 
instrument ever used. 
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Russian Artist Specializes 


in Decorations for Concert Stage 














Left, “The Life of a Man,” as John Wenger Portrays It in a Screen for the Concert Stage; Center, John Wenger, Eminent 
Decorative Screen by the Same Artist 


7 the Forty-second Street side of 
Aeolian Hall, New York, is being ex- 
hibited four screens by John Wenger, the 
eminent Russian painter, which are to be 


used as decorations for the concert stage. 
The screens are painted in rich colors in 
the impressionistic vein. Wenger is 
known chiefly for his operatic and con- 


cert sets, having recently designed some 
effective individual backgrounds for the 
concert stage which are w be put in use 
by several prominent artists. His first 
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—Courtesy of the Folsom Galleri: 
Russian Painter; Right, “Elegy,” Anothe: 


work of this character was the con 
set he designed and built for the Gree: 
wich Village Theater, which has wo» 
considerable comment and admirati: 














Lazaro M 








flakes His Début 
° 99 ° ° 
as “Turridu”’ in ““Cavalleria’”’ 
Young Spanish Tenor Makes Pleasing Impression—Florence 
Easton Again Triumphs——Caruso Enthralls Great Audiences 


in “Samson and Delilah’? and “‘Manon’’—Mme. Alda a 
Winning Heroine in Puccini’s Opera 

















ITH Caruso in his best voice and 

enacting the role of Des Grieux with 
unusual dramatic power, the perform- 
ance of Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” at 
the Metropolitan last Monday evening, 
touched a high plane. The countless 
standees that a Caruso appearance in- 
variably attracts, competed with the vast 
audience in the body of the house in 
lavishing applause upon the principals. 
Mme. Alda was the Manon, winsome and 
silver-voiced; Amato, the Lescaut, a 
worthy portrait; de Segurola was exce!l- 
lent as Geronte, while the remainder of 
the cast was made up of Mme. Perini and 
Messrs. Bada, Reiss, Laurenti, Audisio, 
Reschiglian and d’Angelo. Mr. Papi con- 
ducted admirably. (B. R.) 


Lazaro and Easton in “Cavalleria” 


Another Turridu was introduced in 
the “Cavalleria” performance’ which 
served as a curtain-raiser for “Coq d’Or’”’ 
on Wednesday evening. Hipolito Lazaro, 
the singer with the buxom voice, was the 
newcomer. He disposed of his réle with 
the native ingenuousness that marks his 
manner, free with voice if rather stilted 
in action. At any rate, Lazaro found sym- 
pathy with his audience, and in truth 
there is much to admire in his remark- 
ably promising voice. Florence Easton 
again exhibited her electrifying gifts as 
a singer and actress in her réle of San- 
tuzza. The sheer simplicity and unspec- 
tacular incisiveness of her interpretation 
cuts clean to the heart. Certainly no 
more effective Santuzza has been heard 
here recently. Thomas Chalmers was a 
satisfactory Alfio. Perini, the sterling 
Lola, and Mattfeld, Lucia, completed the 


cast. Moranzoni conducted with usual 
zest. (A. H.) 
The usual Caruso audience—a capacity 


one—was present at the Metropolitan on 
Thursday evening for the presentation of 


“Samson et Dalila.” Caruso as the tragic 
young Jewish giant stands well up at 
the head of the réles in which the public 
frankly adores him, and the adoration 
was expressed most emphatically by the 
audience that filled every available inch 
of the Metropolitan’s huge spaces. The 
r6le of the High Priest fell to Amato and 
afforded him the opportunity for some of 
the best singing that the great baritone 
has done this winter, his admirable im- 
personation winning much _ applause. 
Margarete Matzenauer was as always a 
most satisfying Dalila, and the three 
principals were repeatedlv called before 
the curtain. Carl Schlegel appeared as 
Abimelech and the old Hebrew was sung 
by Leon Rothier. Max Bloch, Pietro 
Audisio and Vincenzo Reschiglian were 


the three Philistines. Apparently the ex-. 


actions of “Le Coq d’Or” had no ill effects 
on Rosina Galli, as the ballet scene 
amply testified. Mr. Monteux again 
conducted and was given a_ personal 
tribute by the audience. (M. 8.) 


Bizet’s “Carmen” was given for the 
sixth time this season on Friday with 
Mme. Farrar in the name part, Miss 
Miller as Micaela, Messrs. Martinelli 
and Whitehill as Jose and the Toreador 
respectively and the smaller réles in the 
hands of Misses Sparkes and Braslau 
and Messrs. Reiss, Bada, Segurola and 
Laurenti. Monteux conducted. 

“Aida” was sung at the Saturday 
matiée with Mmes. Muzio, Homer and 
Sundelius and Messrs. Kingston, Amato. 
Rothier, Ruysdael and Audisio. Queenie 
Smith led the ballet and Papi conducted. 


Camp Stanley’s Musical Director Ap- 
peals for Contributions of Good Music 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
As musical director of Camp Stanley 
I wish to appeal to you as one that I 
know has the interest of good music at 
heart. 
Camp Stanley is almost entirely an 


officers’ training camp and we have the 
very best men in the country with which 
to work. Here, as in every camp I have 
visited, the camp is flooded with low 
grade music, some of it the very lowest 
music published. : 

It seems to me that the public is very 
much misinformed as to the standard 
our men hold and as to the type of men 
our soldiers are. Why cannot some of 
the friends of good music be as free- 
hearted as those who are flooding the 
camps with trash? I believe that they 
are and will do as much when they see 
the need we have for it. I do not wish 
to criticize those that have sent ragtime 
music, as some of it is not bad and is 
enjoyed by the soldiers, but I should like 
to see some of the colleges that have old 
glee club music and students who have 
solos which they do not use any more, 
send such music to the nearest soldier 
camp. 

As a member of the Y. M. C. A. I make 
this appeal to you. We are trying to 
help the morals of all the young men 
who are so freely giving all their talent, 
time and even their lives to make us 
free. They are not shallow, and they 
are able to appreciate much better mu- 
sie than is being sent to them. All music 
with low pictures on the front page and 
with a degrading text should be barred 
from any camp. 

He is some mother’s boy; will you 
send him over there with good thoughts 
in his heart or will you send him sing- 
ing vulgar or suggestive music? The 
soldier has five places for every dollar, 


and the Y. M. C. A. is doing all it ca: 
Will you not remember us when buying 
your music? We need the help of go 
songs. 
Yours truly, 
CARLETON CUMMINGS, 
Musical Director 
Camp Stanley, Tex., March 4, 1918. 


Gifted Artists Delight Camp Merritt 
Troops 





Wild enthusiasm greeted the fort) 
members of St. Bar‘tholomew’s Chu: 
choir, Grace Kerns, soprano; Edga: 
Schofield, baritone; Robert Tate, viv 
linist, and Seth Bingham, director, whe: 
they made their appearance before. 25\)') 
of the men at Camp Merritt, Tenafly, 
N. J., on March 8. The program co! 
sisted of duets and solos by Miss Kerns 
and Mr. Schofield, a group by Mr. Tat: 
and a half dozen numbers by the choi! 
A very beautiful arrangement of “Deep 
River,” for male chorus and bariton 
solo, by Mr. Schofield, was a favorit: 
number. 





Reed Miller and Mme. Nevada Van de! 
Veer with Haensel & Jones 


Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada \:! 
der Veer, contralto, have just signed 
contract with the Haensel & Jones ma 
agement, to go into effect at once, wher 
by they will be under the exclusive ma 
agement of this firm for a term of yea 
it was announced this week. 





MEHILIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 

















KURTZMANN Pianos | 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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At the Speakers’ Table—No. |, Dr. Frank E. Rix; No. 2, George W. Pound; No. 3, Prof. Hollis Dann; No. 4, Pierre V. R. Key; No. 5, Mrs. Milton Weil; No. 6, David Bispham; No. /; Mrs 


ohn ( 


of Baltimore; No. 13, Josef Stransky; No. 14, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman; No. 15, Milton Weil; No. 16, William Rogers Chapman; No. 17, Rubin Goldmark: ‘4 18, M 


Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott 
Milton Aborn 

Bechtel Alcock 

Merle Alcock 

Perley Dunn Aldrich 

Ww. . H. Amerman 
Mrs. Amerman 

M. Therese Armitage 
Richard Arnold 

Louis P. Bach 

Edward Kellogg Baird 
Miss Catharine A. Bamman 
Miss Helen Barrett 
Gustav L. Becker 

Mme. Cecile M. Berens 


C. C. Birchard 
Adolph Bolm 
Miss Alice S. Borchard 
Barrett Bowne 
[Isaac H. Blanchard 
Mrs. Isaac H. 
Hugo Boucek 
Barnett Braslow 
Mrs. Barnett Braslow 
Miss Ann Briggs 
Mrs. Emma R. Burns 
Reginald Burns 
Miss Vera Bull 
Sol Bloom 

Two Guests 


Blanchard 


Alexander H. Candlish 
Mrs. Candlish 

Miss Kitty Cheatham 
Mrs. Arthur Chapin 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
Jacques Coini 

Mrs. Jacques Coini 
Dr. Hamlin E. 
Miss Ellen Crocker 

Cc. A. Conte 

Martha Cunningham 
Giuseppe De Luca 
Max J. De Rochemont 
Rufus H. Dewey 
Paul Dufault 


Cogswell 


Ross David 

Miss Harmonie David 
Mrs. Julian Edwards 
Lionel Emdin 

Mrs. Lionel Emdin 
Prof Henry T. Fleck 
Edward F. Foley 
Mrs, Edward F. Foley 
J. B. Foster 

Mrs. Harriet Foster 
Miss Freund 

Miss Mabel Garrison 
Miss Lucy Gates 
Mrs. Horace Geiger 
Miss Adelaide Gescheidt 


Frederic Goodwin 
Frederick Gunther 
Mrs. Frederick 
E. A. Gunther 
Richard Hageman 
George H. Hahn 
J. W. Hahn 
George Hamlin 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
— 
John Alan 
Mrs. A. McHatton 
Reinhold Herman 
Sigmund Herzog 


Edith Hart 
Hart 


Gunther 


George Hamlin 


Haughton 


Hedges 


Cc. #- 
Mrs. Kathleen Howard 


Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon 
Hinshaw 


William Wade 
Hoban 


H. R. Humphries 
Alfred Human 
Lewis M. Isaacs 


Arthur Edward Johnstone 


Paul Kempf 
Mrs. Paul Kempf 


Miss Marie Kieckhoefer A ’ 


Wilfried Kiamroth 
Paul B. Klugh 

Mrs. Paul B. Klugh 
A. Walter Kramer 
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p, P. CLAXTON, THE BILTMORE, ON TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1918 
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